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Pre-Historic Nations. 


I 

INTRODlCTOin GJ-NlR\UTirS 

Tin onirui of iinii, tiuI llic <1 itc of Jus fir*?! Rjipnrancc 
on ciitli, ln\c ilwajs been •subject*? of PUccnHtion VTc 
see tins in the co«inogoinc nn tbs and legends of nntiquitv, 
and m tlio dogmatic chronologies tint, ln\c been allowed 
currenev m niodeni tiino«, but, •^o fir as no knou', it is 
only in \ cr\ recent times that a moinr\ cj)eculation on these 
topics Ins gn on n ay to enlightened inquiry Tlie cyclical 
schemes of the ancient E ntern •w orld, m Inch computed bj^ 
tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands the j ears of 
man’s CMstenco on earth preaious to the regulai begin- 
nings of history*, may be treated ith smaH ceremony now , 
but they are quite as scientific as Archbishop Usher’s 
scheme ofchionology, for the men n lio iiu ented them n ere 
skilful astionomers, and Achoeacr undertakes to show that 
they are not quite as reasonable, may discover that some- 
thing can be said on the otliei side of tins question 

These cyclical estimates of the past may turn out to be 
as near the tiaith as Usher’s system of chronology, but 
neither the one nor the other can now be accepted as an 
intelligent and tiaitliful exposition of the antiqmty of the 
human race The whole tendency of scientific anvestiga- 
tion and discoi ery, at the present time, is to class them to- 
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getlier as alike uinrarraiitecl and. Trortliless IVe moderns 
have underrated the antiquity of man This is sliomi 
more and more cleaily m tiro departments of inquiiv, 
irhere the greatest results are yet to he realized — geolonry 
and the science of language Conscientious geologists are 
forced to say, “The date of man must he earned hack far- 
ther than ire hadheietofbre imagmed,” and accomplished 
scholars and thmkers respond from the held of hiignistic 
science, “ Late discovenes are shouung us that the antiq- 
uity of the human race upon earth must he much gieatei 
than has been generally supposed ” 

These tiro sciences brmg important aid to the study of 
pre-historiG times, hy compellmg us to throir off the tram- 
mels of false chronologies, and by shoinng us loom m the 
jiast for those great pie-historic derelopments of ciiihza- 
tiou, and those long pre-histonc ages of human activity and 
enterpnse, irhich are mdicated by the oldest monuments, 
records, and mythologies It is impossible to study faitli- 
fiilly the ancient mythologies, or the i esults of evploration 
in the oldest rums, oi the fragmentaiy recoids in irhich the 
ancients speak of irhat'to them iras misty antiquity, with- 
out feehng that, to accept all they signif}', u c must enlarge 
the past far beyond the limits of any scheme of chronologj 
Imown to modem tunes If we lack strength and boldness 
to break down the barriers of unreason and pursue inquiry 
with unfalteiang reverence for truth, u e may find refuge 
m the oracular cave of historical skepticism, where little or 
nothmg IS seen beyond the first Greek Olympiad saac hai- 
barism, lying fables, and general chaos But human intel- 
ligence cannot remain imprisoned there, especiallj in thi'- 
age, when so much is constantly added to onr knowledge 
of the past, and when incieasing means for a careful and 
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liojx fit) ‘'imh of nnlifjuitN ••o »-tnnnhtt' a*' to tinko 

It irri i>n 

Tilt' oMt ‘•i M ntuiiT'- III t M'-tcMot* nro m‘-orip(ion~ ftumd in 
tho aiiciiiil mill'' of r'_M pt and Soutliu 1 '•tt ni ,\'-n Tho 
oldi “-I bonk-., lo n ini: out tlnoc «if{'liiii i, iri' tlio'-o pri"-(’r\cd 
li\ llio Indi ill and Irmi iti In am )h ■' o| tlio An iii I iinilv — 
iho Kij:A%di, a triii'-lifid frojimiit of tin Do*- itir, and 
j'orlion- of till \\ iirks of Zoroa-'toi . m \t to tin '•c t onu* tin* 
lK 1 'n,'\\ .''('njitim ; tlnii follow tin* uoik*' of lloiimr, and 
homo otlur lioiik'' and fratrnnnt>' of liook'-, in tlm (irock 
lamjfiiaoi' n pR'mttiiu' tln> <uhim* of tin Ionian'' ol A'-ia 
.Minor 'Ihc'-o liook'- ‘•liow im tin miliration of llm coin- 
tminitU'- in x.liuli tln\ ow^in.itid. Iml tln'\ <Io not till ns 
when or a\lKro 1 1\ ilir.ition lir^t appi-ind Tin niuliolo- 
irn tin mins, tin' di'ooaont s of lin<rnistii ■snoiin', ,nid the 
"(.IK nil aone of tnniition, load ns t<j tin ronchision that, 
ro fir as rtlitos to tlio Cnslnto, Somite, and -\r\an raots, 
its first .ijijioir moo was siimowlnro in the smithuc«toni 
part of Asii, hut wo oan not doscnhe the agonoios and 
methods of Us first doa elopiiKiit, nor tn\e the dito of its 
oritxin 

M’c nowhere find a continned and jiernnnent adaance* 
incnt of iin nition or ooiinnnnitj of these rices, hut wc 
se'c a constant piooross of cu iliration liom lowei toward 
higher dc'^roes, fiom the le*w lo the many, and fiom limited 
and Pjiecial toward mam -sided and all-omhracnig deaclop- 
ment Xatioim rise, fioiinsh, and sink again to obscurity 
The Eg}i>t ol to-da\ is not that Egypt arhich are see in the 
monuments of its Olel Monarchy; Chaldea is not iioar the 
ancient Chaldea aalnch wc stuela m its rums, to-day we 
inquire in a am on the coast of Asia Mmoi foi that Ionian 
confederacy aa hose mara clous culture, passing oa er into 
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the Jlcllcnic peninsula, illtnned Athens, and made that city 
the gloiy ofllcllas It is long since Carthage and Rome 
ceased to exist Bui, Ailiilc communities and nations have 
di‘:appoaicd, this old cnihzalion has remained,* sometimes 
checked and lowered for a succession of ages, but always 
leappcanng vith new developments of its forces and new 
foi ms 

The Reverend Di, Lang, in his “View of the Origin and 
Migrations of the Polynesian N.'ition,” is led by the sub- 
ject to make this obsci ration • “ In Tuscany and m Egypt, 
in India and in China, and, I will add, even in the South 
Sea Islands and in both Americas, we behold the evidences 
of a piiniitivo civilization, which, in some instances, had 
run Us com sc anterior to the age of Homer, but which, at 
all events, acknowledged no obligation to the wisdom or 
rcfineinQiit of the Greeks ” Few null question the fact ho 
states, so far as relates to Italy and Asia, although not 
many who caicfully study the past will describe all that 
civilization as “primitive ” Dr. Lang himself is not quite 
satisfied w*itli this dcsciiption, for, in attemptmg to ex- 
plain the 01 igiii of the ancient civilization wdiich had near- 
ly run its course m difierent countries previous to the time 
of Homer, he adopts the notion of Badly and others, that it 
was originated by the antediluvians, and brought through 
the Deluge to their successors by the family of hToah 
Without fully cxploiing it, he saw a fact that was much 
too large foi Ins chronology — a fact for which there was 
not sufficient room in the past, as he measured it 

Tlic great civilization, so apparent in various nations of 
antiquity that present themselves to view just beyond the 
borders of regular history, w^as not the work of a single 
people nor of a single penod of national existence Those 
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ml ion*? Moio jucccdod by olboM no let-s gicat and iinpoi- 
t nit,aUliong;li moio bidden fiom obscr\ alien by tlicir gi’cal- 
er di‘:iance fiom us in time Tlic cn ili7-alion of the Pha'- 
nicians, Eg\ ptians, and other nations of tlic East passed to 
tlie Greeke, the Poinan<5, and the magnificent cmpiic of the 
Caliphs, making some losses and leceiMiig iieiv dc\clop- 
inents 'Without speaking of it hat mc rccened fiom the 
Kelts, ■whose civilization aias greatei than hisloi} has ad- 
mitted, the cnilizatioii of modem Europe has giown pait- 
ly out of that of Giooee and Koine, and also out of that of 
the Sai-accns to a much gicatci evtent than is generally 
rccygmsed So has the mental and social ciiltnation, first 
se^n in 'Western Asia, flowed on thiongli the age;, fiom 
people to 2 )coplc, fioni the cnilizcrs of Egj-jit, Chaldea, 
^rnd India to Europe and America, nc\di defeated entirely, 
and always sunning thc“daik ages” that obscuied it 
"We hai e the highest and widest dc\ elopnicnt it has ei ei 
leached To find its starting-point and Aviitc Us eailj- his- 
torj', a\e must bo able to c\ploic the obscurest deeps of 
antiquity 

And yet what seems in these inquiries to be the obseiii- 
est antiquity becomes extremely modem when consideicd 
in connection w itli w hat geology says of the antiquity of 
man Those f.imiliai with the latei discoi encs of this sci- 
ence know' liow' slow ly, and against what pereistency of 
incredulity and doubt, geologists themselves have been 
brought to admit the ei idence which shows the existence 
of the human i ace m the latter pai t of the geological pei i- 
od w’hicli Lyell and otheis describe as Post-pliocene Thi«! 
period, which next piecedes the “Recent,” oi that in wdnch 
we live, seems as modern as yesteiday in i elation to the 
eoiintless geological ages that wont before it, but some 
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tentative efforts at computation make ns feel hoiv far an aj 
it IS from yesterday. Sir Chailes LyeU’s lowest estimate 
of the time required to form the present delta and alluvial 
plain of the hlississippi is more than 100,000 years. It be- 
longs almost wholly to the Eeeent penod The lower 
portion of the peninsula of Flonda has been cicated by a 
constant growth of coral reefs toward the south, and this 
growth IS stdl in full activity “ The whole is of Post-ter- 
tiary origin,” say Agassiz and Lyell, “ the fossil zoophytes 
and shells hemg all of the same species as those now in- 
habiting the neighbormg sea ,” that is to say, the com- 
mencement of the growth was latei than the beginning of 
the Post-pliocene foimation, and probably not much older 
than the hegmning of the Eeeent penod Agassiz, having 
ascertained as nearly as possible the average rate of this 
coral giowth, estimates that the gradual formation of the 
southern half of Florida must have filled a period of not . 
less than 135,000 years 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss geological ques- 
tions The questions presented in this volume, and the 
conclnsions reached, do not m any way depend on geolog- 
ical estimates of past time. It may, howei er, he ohsen ed 
that the discoveries of geology show plainly that the pie- 
lustonc ages in TFestem Enropc were not wliolly bai bar- 
ons They show ns the remains of a vei y remote “Age of 
Stone,” m which there is no trace of cn ilization, hut they 
also bring to light manufactured articles, sepulchral cus- 
toms, and old stnictures, the remains of other remote ages 
v hen civilized peojiles mhahited that part of Enrope , 
such arc the monuments of the “Age of Pohslicd Stone 
and the “Age of Bronze” Western Europe has its an- 
cient nans that invite caicfnl study Its antiquities of 
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tins kind 'nc not as graml as tlio'^c at tlic East, altliougli 
the old tcinplo at Abuiy was not destitute of grandem m 
tlie da}s of Its gloiy They haac nothing to inal the 
amazing arclntectuio oi the multitudinous insciiptions 
found m the old niins of Egypt and Clialdca, but they 
shou' us remains of ci\ ilizcd peoples of whom history gn os 
no account 

"We must turn to Asia to disco\ei the eailicst manifesta- 
tions of ci\ ihzed life, and ascertain liow fai they can be 
traced back into tlie past lleic we sec tuo gicat dcicl- 
opments of ancient on ilization, entire)} discoiiiiccled fiom 
each other, and, so f.u as we can sec, ncaily equal m age 
Tlie oiigiii of each is hidden by'thc shadows of aeiy lo- 
motc antiquity At the East is China, with literary icc- 
01 ds claiming to be moic than nineteen centuiics oldei 
than tlie Cliiistiau era, and with a eultuie in science, in- 
dustry, literature, and the aits of cinlized life scaice)} in- 
ferior to that of the most enlightened nations that hai e ap- 
peared in liistoiy Tncd by the standaids of modem Eu- 
lope, it takes a leiy high place in the respect and admira- 
tion of those best acquainted w ith it Professoi "Whitney, 
in his “ Language and the Study of Language,” says very 
justly, “ 2 so race, ceitamly, outside the Indo-Euiopean and 
Semitic families, and not many races of those families, can 
show a liteiature of equal laalue wath the Chinese ” 

This Chinese culture is one of the most remaikable facts 
111 the world’s history Instead of passmg fiom nation to 
nation, and taking new forces and new forms in a grand 
progress round the globe, it has neithei wandered fai from 
home, nor showm any lemaikable aanety of development. 
It has remained chiefly m the countiy where it grew up, 
and in the hands of the people by whom it was oiiginated 
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— (Inclliii;? npnit from MJiat v>c call history, as if China 
M ere n orld hy itself 

At the cst ai oso another ci\ ili/ation, that seems to haA e 
originated somewhere near the waters of tlie Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean. Unlike the CJiinese in character and 
history, It was enterprising; it went forth into the world; 
It cstahli'ilicd comniunication with all peoples within its 
ronth ; it coloniyod and occupied other lands, its influence 
hecame paramount “fiom the cvtiemity of the East to the 
evtromily ofthoIVest,” it changed its seat from nation to 
nation, ever dm eloping, moio and moic, a wondeiful powei 
of life; It cioatcd India and Egypt, its light was kmdled 
all mound the Mcditcnanean, apd, finally, by way of 
'Western Euiojio, it traAclled to Ameiica, where it seems 
likely to lia'N e its w idcst and richest development 
It 18 not in mu pow or to explain w ith certainty those 
pnnutivc groupings of mankind which determined the ori- 
gin ofdnerso r.aces, and cieated distinct families of lan- 
guage The divei-se races exist, although, at the present 
time, there are not anywdieie on the face of the globe many 
communities where any onginal race is found entirely fiee 
fiom mixture with some othei ; and the separate fiimihes 
of language exist, so ladically and absolutely nnlike that 
we find It impossible to believe they all proceeded fiom a 
common source The essential unity of mankind m all the 
peculiar characteristics of humanity is an incontestable 
fact which cannot be affected by any differences of race 
or language TVhatever theory denies this fact, or makes 
it uncertain, IS false to human natuie, as it appears and 
speaks for itself m every race and m every language This 
18 not questioned by those who attempt to solve the prob- 
lem by adoptmg the hypothesis that the human race came 
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into CMclcncc, oiiginally, at diflcrcnt points on tlio oailli, 
by simulnncous or succc^snc ci cations, cacli piiinordial 
gioup being tlic source of a separate race and a separate 
fmiily of lairgingcs 

Those piinie\al traditions of the licbieiis, 11111011 iMosc^? 
decincd truthful and •worthy of rccoid 111 the “^acred books 
of Ins nation, relate almost cntnelj to the Scinitic, Cush- 
ite, and An'an familic';, "w hicli, on any hi potlicsis, iiiu^'t 
liaic had a cominon oiigin Then languages constitute 
three distinct faniilics, for linguistic scholars aie making 
the discoiciy that the Cushite longues are .a family by 
thcniseh O':, although the} more clo‘:cly resemble the Se- 
mitic linguage than tlijt of the Aiyaii race Xcithei of 
these families differs fiom the others as they all difier fiom 
the Chinese Betw ecu these three races there is no physi- 
ological diffeiencc •whatei ei , and their diflcreuces m other 
respects arc not so gicat as to exclude cntiicly the possi- 
bility of their haling issued from a common inimordial 
source, and separated in the eaily infancy of their fii-st di- 
alects They haic played connected paits in the "woik of 
human dei clopment , and noiv the Aryan race, enriched 
■with the acquisitions of their combmed influence, seems 
destined to possess and rule the "whole planet on -w Inch -we 
bve 

The Cushite race ippeaicd lirat in the -woik of cniliza- 
tion Tliat this has not aln ays been distmctly percen ed 
IS dne chiefly to the fact that the first grand ages of that 
race aio so distant from us in time, so far beyond the gieat 
nations of antiquity commonly mentioned 111 our ancient 
histones, that their most mdelible traces have long been 
too much obscured by the -waste of time to bo readily com- 
prehended by siipei-ficial observation In the earhest He- 
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• brew tiaditions, older probably than Abrabam, aud imme- 
diately connected with a description of the " land of Eden,” 
where “ the Lord God planted a garden” for Adam, Cush 
(translated Ethiopia) is mentioned as a countiy or geo- 
graphical division of the earth ; the Hebrews saw nothing 
geographical more ancient than this land of Cush In the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, the names recorded are professed- 
ly nsed, for the most part, as ethnical and geographical des- 
ignations, but this ethnical geography of Genesis, which, 
excepting the interpolations, was probably more ancient 
than even the Hebrews themselves understood, must be re- 
ferred to a penod antenoi to that great immigration of 
Cushites fiom Arabia into the vayey of Mesopotamia, the 
piimeval home of the Semites, which brought cn ilizatioii 
and gave existence to the old cities of Chaldea , 

It seems to me impossible for any fiee-mmded scholai 
to study the traditions, mythologies, fragmentary accords, 
moxddeiing monuments, and other icmams of the pre-his- 
tonc ages, and fad to see that the people desenbed in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as Cushites were the onginnl cu ilirers 
■ of Southwestern Asia , and that, m the deepest antiquity, 
their influence was estabhshed m nearly all the coast le- 
gions, from the extreme east to the extreme west of the Old 
TTorld. This has been repeatedly pomted out with more 
or less clearness, and it is one of those incontestable facts 
that must be accepted In nearly all the recorded inx esti- 
gations of scholars foi the last two centuries, it has aji- 
peared among those half-seen facts which dogmatic cntici^m 
could treat as fancies without troublmg itself to evplain 
thenL It coidd not be otherwise, for, to see and fully 
compiehend the significance of Cushite antiquity, ve must 
baxe 0-1 eater fieedom m the matter of chronology, and a 
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inou’ accnr.Ko pcrccjUion oftlie Incforic importTiico ofAn- 
bn tlim litM' u«u.illy appenml in ':nch iin cstigition« 
Xcithcr Ubhcr's olirnnoloir}, iioi tlie little conntiy lvno^^ll 
to the Greeks and Iioinan^: a*? Pluenicn, will ‘Jiifliec to cv- 
pliin tint mighty and Aride-'^prcad influence of the Cn^liite 
race in linnian a flail'', •whose traces arc ‘?till MSible from 
rarther India to Xorw ^ 

Ileiv, as well as cicrjiihere else m the adiancement of 
leaniiiig from the old to the new , from the cxjilorcd to the 
unexplored, the iinestigator must settle his relations with 
the professional con'^ervati^m of what pa'^^es cnircnt as 
“oithodov” schohr=hip Tins concert atism, like all otlier 
consen atisins, h IS its eminent oracles, whoso influence is 
too frequently allowed to limit inquiry and shape its re- 
sults It IS less malignant than some other conserratisms, 
but no less self-assured, aud no less ready to chastise bold 
inquiry Li the history of mankind, it has been common 
to see wig mistaken for i; isdom, -w hile authority usurped 
the place of reason , but nothing else has the force of truth , 
it may wait for recognition, like Boucher de Perthes on the 
field of geological science, and, while waiting, be rudely 
treated as a msionary , yet it will surely sweep all obstruc- 
tions out of its way, and constrain the oracles to pronounce 
in its fax 01 

Tlie influence of w hat is accepted as “ orthodox” leammg 
sometimes deals very summarily with both the work and 
the reputation of venturesome innovators, who flout its or- 
acles, question its -vnsdom, criticise its methods, and under- 
take to show that important additions can be made to its 
stock of knowledge Controvei-sies with such aU'-wise con- 
servatism, howex’er, are incident to all mqmry bv which 
progress is maintamed Each profession instmctix ely dis- 
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allo’n's and resists any interference iritli its estalilislied 
creed, and becomes a castle -n'bere the old is n!roronslj 
defended against tbe neir. So it is m theology, in law, m 
pobtics, in medicme, in science of every imd, and in every 
department of leammg TVe can not reasonably expect 
- our arcbaiological and historical studies to escape this m- 
fluence; nor should we veiy much deshe it If conserva- 
tism needs movement, mnovation needs to adjust its rela- 
tions with whatever truth is already cstabhshed The in- 
novator proceeds by means of the sharpest methods of 
criticism, therefore he can aftbrd to endme criticism 
Soon or late, whatever investigations sweep away venera- 
ble rubbish and open the way to progress in knowledge 
will enforce their claim to respectful consideration, and 
nowhere is this surer to be realized than among enhght- 
ened scholars, where no ardor of feelmg can become fanat- 
icism, nor any prejudice orpnde of opinion be transformed 
into cureless bigotry 

One purpose of this volume is to pomt out what maybe 
known of the ancient Cushite people, and of the great part 
they played in developmg and spreadmg eivdization lu 
domg this, it becomes necessary to criticise and discredit 
some influential theones, speculations, and methods of m- 
vestigation, which I find to be obstructions m the path of 
inquiry; and also to show that Ushei’s chronology is a 
very false measure of the past, that the antiquity of the 
human race is much greater than he supposed, and that 
there can he no mtelligent study of antiquity where his or 
any similar scheme of chronology, or any other dogmatic 
falsification of the past, is allowed to paralyze inquiry and 
dictate conclusions 

I do not write for learned archaeologists They have 

« 
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wnttpn for me It is jioesihlc, cr, tliat tliosc most 
deeply le lined m arelirvoloirv and the science of language 
nnv find in this ^ol^lIIlo su^ircstions nortliv of tlicir at- 
teiition Perhaps it a\ ill oiiahlc them to disco\er a more 
satisfactory solution of certain ethnical and liiiginstic jiroh- 
lenis aMth 'll Inch tlicj are familiar If can liaidly fail to 
do this if It shall succeed in coinincing them that the 
ongmal Ethiojna a\as not m Afiica,and that the ancient 
home of the Cushites or Ethiopians, the starting-point of 
their groat colonirinc: and cnili7ing moicmcnts, aias Am- 
ina I do not asritc lor histone il shojitics Tlicir use of 
reason is so poor and their creduhly so great, aihen they 
deal aaith antnpiity, that no common influence is likely to 
break the spell that makes them incajiahle of looking misc- 
ly into the past, and stiidjing pie-historic times aiith any 
hope of enliglitcnnient Tlicir habit of accqitmg prepos- 
terous and nionst rolls absurdities, in order to deny the his- 
torical 'significance of myths and traditions, and discicdit 
the dlSCo^ ones of linguistic and archaeological science, must 
bo left to play out its comedy AMlhout interference 

Othcis, ailiosc interest m these studies may bo stimula- 
ted aueac, oi for the first time aw akened, by reading this 
arork, anil perhaps desire to pursue the subject in a raoic 
minute and elaborate a\ ay If so, they can find in the 
a\ orks of German, Danish, French, and English explorers 
and scholars abundant materials to aid ma'cstigation , and 
m the department of linguistic science, a\ hich in these ui- 
quiries is of the highest miportance, there are a erj’’ amlua- 
ble arorks by sea-eial American scholars, such as Whitney, 
Marsh, and others On lookmg oa er avliat I haa'e anittcn, 
I find that I haa c criticised many of the Imguistic and arch- 
reological theories of that eminent and accomplished ma cs- 
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tigator, El nest Renan, without propeily expiessing my 
sense of his great services in these departments of science 
If his works i elating to the subjects I discuss were not so 
rich and attractive, or if his style of writing were not so 
jierspicuous and eloquent, it may he that I should have 
"iven him less attention. 

o 
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oiacles and allowed to regulate investigation, therefore it 
seems necessary to make them the subject of a few pfehm- 
inaij obsei rations. 

THE CHimENT CHEONOLOGrES 

Rollm, wilting Ancient History, and givmg his view of 
the time and greatness of HinnS and Semunmis, whom he 
described as the immediate successora of the first founder 
of the Assjnan empire, made this confession • “I mnsfc own 
that I am somewhat puzzled by a difficulty that may be 
laised agamst the extiaordmary things lelated of Hmns 
and Semiramis, as they do not seem to agree with times so 
near the Deluge , I mean such immense armies, such a mi- 
mei ous cavalry, and such. vast> treasures of gold and silver, 
all of which seem to be of latei date ” According to Rol- 
Im’s chronology, the Assyiian empue began its great caieer 
2234 yeais before Chmt, or about 115 years after the Del- 
uge, and 236 yeais previous to the death of ISToah The 
Hebrew Scriptures infomi us that “Noah hved after the 
flood three hundred and fifty yeai-s ” RoIIin never doubt- 
ed this recoid, and did not revise his ehronology There- 
fore he must have beheved (although he carefully avoided 
saymg so) that Noah outlived the founders of that empire, 
and saiV" its progress and giandeur during more than two 
centunes It is not surpnsmg that ho was puzzled by 
chionological difficulties His system afforded no relief 
from them. It is true that in wntmg of Ninus and Semir- 
amis he followed that ready fabler, the Caiian physician 
Ctesias The first pnnees of the celebiated Assyrian mon- 
aichy lived neaily a thousand years later The great em- 
pire existing m that part of Asia at the date given by 
Rolhn was Chaldean; but there is nothing m this to re- 
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gei than Bunsen supposed. The great past was certainly 
long enough for all that human existence and activity in 
pre-historic ages of which so many traces are found There 
IS nothing to reqmi e, indicate, or suggest that the current 
chionologies should he tieated with the smallest degree of 
icspect, while, on the other hand, there is ranch that de- 
mands for the pre-histonc ages the longest measure intel- 
ligent inquuy has ever proposed 
The husmess of constractmg systems of“bibhcal” chro- 
nology has ftiinished employment for a large amount of 
learned mgeuuity which otherwise might have been led to 
wnte great fohos on the word Selah” m the Psalms, or 
to exjiound the natural history of ancient giants, or to yi- 
teipret in a very marvelous way the prophetic mystenes 
of the Apocalypse It has iieen chiefly the woik of monks 
and rabbins, and its relation to histoncal science Is very 
mnch hke that of conjunng astrology to the science of as- 
tronomy, But it IB not wholly useless It has undoubt- 
edly furnished many satisfactions to those whose calhng 
did not afibrd a more profitable occupation for mtellectual 
activity, or whose learmng had not mtroduced them to a 
more enhghtened study of antiquity The authonty of 
what IS falsely called “ hibhcal” chronology is no longer 
very poteat It can not mamtam itself against that prog- 
ress of science which constantly mcreases our Ijnowledge 
of the past It must soon disappeai, and take its place in 
the rubbish of the ages with other legendary absurdities 
which m their tune dishonored religion, oppressed the hu- 
man mtelleot, and misled honest people by claiming im- 
mortal reverenca 

Any system of chronology that places the creation of 
man only about 4000 or 5000 years previous to the birth 
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has perpetrated an atrocious outrage on the Bible by im- 
piously claiming for itself the reverence due to rebgion. 
Even learned and religious men have sought to identify 
this false chronology u ith Christianity itself, and hai o pur- 
sued their mvestjgatioas of antiquity vith a purpose, de- 
liberately expressed, to force eiery fact of science, and e\- 
ery date of ancient history, to agree vith it iVlanrice’s 
“Indian Antiquities,” and his “Ancient Historj' of Hindu- 
stan,” are valuable works They -were first published about 
eighty years ago, but no one can read them now v itliout 
respect for the author’s learning and ability; }ct the stjle 
in which he upheld tins dogmatism of the “ biblical” eiiro- 
nologists is nowise likely to be imitated at the present time 
by any scholar hai ing the same enthusiasm for arclueolog- 
ical researches. In his preface to the “Antiquities” he 
wrote thus * 

“TJic daiing assertions of certain skeptical French phi- 
losophers with rcsjicct to the age of the world (\\ fioce ar- 
guments Ihaic attempted to refute — arguments founded 
prmcipally on the high assumptions of tlic Brdmims and 
other Eastern nations in point of chronology and astronn 
my), could their e\tia\ agant claims be subst intntod, v ould 
have a direct tendency to oicrtum the IMosaic sy^tmii, and 
with It <3Jmstiamty ’ In Ins first lolumc of tho “IIi^ 
tory,” on page 2/0, ho reneved the subject as fidlous ‘ I 
am not inclined iiolcntly to dispute any positmiiv on tliH 
head (chronology) that do not tend to nilncrt the Mo- nc 
chronolofv, and I am decidodh for allou ing the }■ t-Ii ni In- 
toiians, as a prn ilegc, the utmost latitude of llu S* [>ttt I'jint 
chronoloET}' It is not for a century or fuo, niori or !< - 

that V c v age the contest V ith infidc iify , but u ' c mno^ d 

low ofthonsanils and millions bnne fbroun into tfe -< d- 
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There wa"! a time U vas dccmetl a ‘•aciod and m- 
opiitovt iblc jirojio''ition that Hebron, gn on b\ miraculous 
iiispiralion, was tlic on"iiul language oiTnankmd, and the 
jinineaal mother ol all oilier langinges To assume, as a 
Altai thing 111 religion, that hnguistie inquiry must not be 
illowod to show anj thing cont^lr^ to this jnoposition, 
would be just as rational as this Molent assunqition oi 

lunoo 111 behalf of what he calls the “Mosaic” s\stem of 
ehiunolofr\ , md \et with what lordly arrogance of au- 
thoiity his“Mosiie’ saMcui was s^t foith’ It would eon- 
deseendingh allow its ownlirgest limits “as a jirnilege,'’ 
but facts must lake oaic to exist m subinissne accordance 
with its pel mission, or the} would be tieated as infidol 
heresies, foi iiiqiiii v can ha\ c no legitimate aim but to sliow 
Its infallibility ’ 

"What crimes against Chiistianit} liaioboen toniniUtcd 
by some of its realous fneiuls' .md not the least ol these 
enmes is that which makes it lesponsible foi BUth follies 
as this Nothing can be more unwanaiitcd than to assume 
that aiiY stheine of chionologv is “Mosaic” oi “biblical,” 
noi does it seem possible to do mfldeht^ a gieater sen ice 
than to u«o ChrisliaiiU} as the antagonist of honest inquiry 
and intelligent progress m knowledge, oi to talk as if she 
weie not suflicientlv great and compi’ehcnsuo.to weai hei 
crown of gloiy in inesence of . any deiclopment of science 
Ol any progress of civili/ntion Modem nstionomical dis- 
coxeiies were at fust tieatcd as giaxo heiesies that should 
be suppiesscd by the Inquisition Geology, the most rev- 
eieiit of Bciencgs, has been tieated as an infidel It is not 
surprising that discoxeiies lelating to pie-histoiic times, 
which set aside the cm rent chi onologies, hax e cncoiintei'od 
similar ciiticism, but it would be xeiy surpnsuig if this 
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unchnstiau dogmatism coiild mamtam itself anyuhorc 
mucli longer At any rate, truth is not discovered hy such 
methods as that mdicated by Maurice 
There are many considerations ivhich should have check- 
ed the confidence mth ivhich dogmatic chronology has 
limited and falsified the past. The origin of nearly every- 
thing m our cmlization is lost in the obscimty of ages that 
go back far beyond the oldest histone period The arts 
of ivTiting, building, spinning, M eaving, mining, and ivoik- 
mg metals — in a word, nearly all the arts and ajiphanccs 
of emhzed life, came to us fiom pre-histonc times They 
were brought to Em ope chiefly by the people knoun in 
history as Phoemcians, or through their agency , but, as I 
have already stated, neither history nor tradition can tell 
ns when or wheie they onginated Ei idencc of the nehes 
and magnificence they had created m vorj' remote ages 
abounds in the records, nuns, and othci remains of antiq- 
uity, but neither Cbaldea'nor Egypt could guo a clear ac- 
count of their beginnings and early history. One thing, 
houever, IS certain, they indicate tlie evistonce, in pre-hi'-- 
tonc times beyond the reach of tradition, not only of civil- 
ized communities and nations, but also of long periods of 
civilized life, and they give «pccial significance to such 
statements of the old wnters as the follow ingfiom Diodo- 
rus Siculus “Asia was anciently gov cmed by its own na- 
tive kings, of whom there is no history evtant, either as to 
any memorable actions they performed, or so mueh a-- their 
names ” He sa}s this at the beginning of his account nf 
Xmus, and applies it to the ages preceding Xinevcfi and 
Babylon 

The great antiquity of some* of the =cicnccs j-, inconto-t'i- 
ble If there w ere no monumental records of ane n nt f h il 
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(lea, Egypt, Arabia, and India, vre should still haa e convinc- 
ing CMdcnce of their gioat attainments in tljat knowledge 
y Inch Avas “ the evcellency of the Ch ildees” and “ the wis- 
dom of the EgAjitians,” Euclid, an Eg^ ptian, would still 
be recognised as one of the foremost yiiteis on geometry, 
and we should find it necessary to refer the ongm of the 
science to an age more ancient than the oldest date of eien 
Egyptian chronology At the same time, it could be shown 
by authentic quotations from the literary leinams of antiq- 
uity that some of the scholars of Ionia, which preceded 
Hellas in civilization, taught by the Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
and Chaldeans, had a knoivledge of astionomy and of othei 
sciences that was not retained by the scholars of Hellas, 
and seems to liai e disappeared from the Grecian world with 
the disciples of Pythagoras 

The most ancient peoples of antiquity, at the eailiest pe- 
nods m which y c can see and study them, show ns that 
cmhzation was older than their tune It is apparent m 
them architecture, in the vaned possessions and manifesta- 
tions of their cn ihzed life, in their.nches and magnificence, 
and m the splendor of then temples and royal palaces, that 
they had many of the arts and sciences, which we deem 
modem Meany hile, we can not easily deny then gieat at- 
tamments in astionomy, m presence of the general admis- 
sion that the sphere filled yath constellations, and the zodi- 
ac with its tAveli'O signs, are at least as old as the Chal- 
deans Humboldt, statmg the lesnlt of mqmiy on this 
point, says “ The dnasion of the ecliptic mto twelve parts 
ongmated with the ancient Chaldeans ” They had the zo- 
diac, and gave it to the Western conntnes So much is eas- 
ilv seen But the Chaldeans themsefres may have leceived 
the zodiac fiom the more ancient cmlizei’s of them connti y 
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Dunng the present century, much has been added to our 
knowledge oJQthe past by evploration m the rums of Egypt 
and Chaldea The researches in Egypt hare given us dates 
as authentic as the monuments themselves, rrluch confound 
the current clironologies, and open the past to our vieTV 
somewhat as the discovenes of Columbus opened the world 
to the geographers of modem Europe It is now as cer- 
tam as anything else in ancient history that Egypt existed' 
as a civilized country not less than 5000 years earher than 
the birth of Christ The monumental and sepulchral rec- 
ords of that country, marvelously abundant, have substan- 
tially confirmed Manetho’s history of Egypt There was 
never any good reason for doubtmg the correctness of his 
dynastic list, as prepared by himself He was an Egyptian 
of great learning and unsdom , he wrote with the hbraries 
and monuments of Egj-pt before him, his dates are as au- 
thentic as those of any other lustonan, and the only ob- 
jection to them, of any account, comes from the dogmatism 
of that false chionology which assumes with oracular con- 
fidence that the past h^is not room for such dates TTe 
meet here, mnch less awful than formerly, the same hlmd 
arrogance of old prejudice that could see nothmg but here- 
sy m the astronomical discoveries of Galileo But prejudice 
IS not reason , false chronology is neither science nor rehg- 
lon; and the lesson of every age is, that sure defeat awaits 
those who forbid progress m knowledge, and employ against 
it the menaces of any tribunal of intolerance 
The magnificent discoveries m Egypt, by confirming 
Manetho’s history, have senonsly troubled this dogmatism 
How can it allow that Menes, who first united all Egypt 
imder one go\ emment, began his reign not less than S893 
years previous to the Christian Era? And where can it 
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find respect able logic to discredit such dates against the 
evidence by -which they aie suiiported’ It is amusing to 
obserse the efiect of these disco\eiies on ceitam eminent 
and admirable English scholars who h.ii e given much at- 
tention to studies of this kind, one of them being an accom- 
plished Egvptologist Thc\ cannot deny the facts, and 
have no inclination to deny them , but their Oxford and 
English Church associations seem to haie mterfered to 
preient a frank acceptance of the incontestable antiquity 
of the Old jMonaichy of Egypt Foi a time they sought 
to reconcile it -with the current chronology which orthodox 
churchmen hold in great reverence TTlieu this became 
impossible, and compelled their acknon ledgraent of the im- 
possibilitv, they adopted silence as the best policy uudei 
the circumstances, intimating that they could not soh e 
this Eg3qitiau problem in a satisfactoiy manner Meanei 
men can sneer, deny a lolently, falsify the lecord, and, with 
godless ihfatuation, denounce the whole ma'estigation as 
“busmess fit only for infidels” Clinstianity must be di- 
a-iue, for it is able to survive the championship of these 
meaner men 

It mil not be questioned that blmd reverence for this 
false method of chronology has been very powerful to dis- 
credit facts and dates agamst which there could be no val- 
id argument, solely on the ground that they seemed disas- 
trous to Its authoiity It has controlled the judgment of 
learned and conscientious men more than they could admit 
to themseh os — ^more than avill seem credible a few centu- 
ries hence, when its character -will be explamed chiefly by 
recollection of its absui dities It comes mto every archaeo- 
logical investigation, to mislead mquiry and hide the true 
explanation of evei y fact that implies great antiquity, too 

B J 
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frequently sure of success because it has been incorporated 
^ with the investigator’s thought and imagination fiom the 
moment when he began to think and acquire knowledge 
Its influence grows weaker every day, and yet those who 
are sufficiently free m thought to disregard it entirely fre- 
quently find it movmg them to utter apologies for domg so 
A free-mmded and accomplished arclueologist, spcalnng 
of the dates furnished by the chronology of Egypt (Kevue 
des Deui: Mondes, tome hn , p 666), says “I know hov 
appallmg these figures are, and what grave apprehensions 
they awaken I hare shared these appiehensions , but 
what can we do agamst the concurring lists furnished by 
Manetho, Eratosthenes, the Tuim papp-us, and the Egyp- 
tian tablets of Abydos, Tliebes, and Sakkara ?” Tins tone 
of apology may have some good use, perhaps, but does it 
express anything that can actually be found m Ins oum 
conviction or feelmg ? Such dates can alarm nothing but 
false chronology, for winch he cannot feel much conccni 
Instead of being hostile to any thing else in winch a hu- 
man interest is possible, they are friendly and full of satis- 
factions 

It seems astonishing that the authority of false chronol- 
ogy should ei er hai e been sufficient to secure toleration 
for some of the absurdities it bas originated Take, for in- 
stance, Its very surprising representations concerning the 
time of Zoroaster It was neccssaiy' to recognise Zoi ous- 
ter as a real pei-sonagc, representing a great religious cjiocli 
of the Iranian people It was seen that all accounts of Iiiiii 
placed the time of his appearance far back in the past, tin 
Greeks saying tbat he lued 5000 years before tbc Troj in 
TTar, and 6000 years before the death of Plato But facts 
must not bo stulibom, for here, as oi crpvherc cbe, the f «i 
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rent chronology, being ‘supreme, innst read the testimony 
and fonstine the ficts in Us omii nay, therefoic it iias as- 
sumed 1 lively that Zoroaster li\ed m the sixth century be- 
fore Clinst, diinng tlie reign of Darius Uystaspes, or diinng 
that of his father, ivlio, as i\ c kiioii , i\ as not a king, and 
ueier reigned at all And this abdirdity, alieadi inex- 
pressible, ivas heiglitcned by a miraciiloiis operation of 
“Mosaic” 7cal, ivliich transformed the great Iranian teach- 
er into a .Teiv The Rev Drs Iljde and Pndeanx (the 
former in his “ Vctcnini Persamni et iMedoriim Rehgionis 
Histona, ’ and the latter in his “ Connexions”), wnth sol- 
emn grai ity befitting the wonderful announcement, re 2 ire- 
sented Zoroaster as a natne of Palestine, born of Jewish 
parents, who first appeared in Persia as a menial servant 
m the faimlies of Ezri and Daniel 

Here v as brilhancy almost equal to that of a Rev Dr 
Joshna Barnes, of the last century, who jniblished an elab- 
orate work to prove that Solomon wrote the Riad It is 
not common to see Zoroaster transfoianed mto a Jew, even 
by those who refuse to see that he lived many ages before 
Abraham Ei en a hundred and seventy years ago, when 
Dr Hyde wrote, not man}' “biblical” chronologists were 
“ Mosaic” to this extent Anquetil du Perron, and others 
who followed him, adhered to the mcongruous chronologh- 
cal dicta already estabhshed, although larger information 
should hai e qualified them to ajiply the propei criticism 
and present a more intelbgent a lew of Iraman antiquity 

* Scientific inrestigation is accustomed to the remarkable bnUiancies 
of this kmd of learned acumen Dr Hitchcock savs m a work on Geol- 
ogy “Felix Plater, professor of anatomy at Basle, referred the bones of 
on elephant found at Lucerne to a giant at least 19 feet high, and m En- 
gland s imil ar bones were regarded as those of the fallen angels 
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Accoiding to the Desatir, the Dahistan, and the old Ira- 
nian histones, there -was a great long of that branch of the 
ilryan people knomi as Kai Khusio, who was a prophet 
and an ascetic He had no children, and after “ a o-lonous 
leign of siv'ty yeais” he abdicated m faror of a subordinate 
pnnce named Lohorasp, also an ascetic, who, after a long 
reign, resigned the throne to his son Gushtasp It was 
during the reign of Gushtasp that Zoroaster appeared, 
Gushtasp was succeeded by Bahman, his grandson , Bah- 
nian by Darab, who was slam by rebels , and Darab by Se- 
hander, who restored older and became famous m Iranian 
history Tliese were not longs of Persia, they reigned at 
Balkh, and hved many centuries before Persia became an 
independent kingdom. The Desatir calls their realm the 
kingdom of Hiras, and then people the Hirasis, names that 
seem to be modifications of the word Arya 
All this implied that the tune of Zoi oaster was far away 
in the past The current chronologies were “frightened” 
at the mention of its possible distance fi’om us Such an- 
tiqmty must be disallowed , therefore the kmgdom of Hi- 
ras was transformed into the kmgdom of Persia, Kai Khus- 
io mto Gyms the Great, and Gushtasp into Danus Hystas- 
pes or his father And why was this done ? The answer 
<is, “ Because this period is less subject to chronological dif- 
ficulties than many others ” This is the only reason that 
can be given for a stupidity that is weUnigh matchless 
The chronological system used does not allow room m the 
past for the true period The tune of Danus Hystaspes 
or his father is the best it can afford, although the true pe- 
nod may have been several millenniums previous to that 
tune It was certamly many ages before either Media or 
Persia was heard of as a distmct nation The kingdom of 
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Hn-as belongs to remote ages previous to Babylon and As- 
syria, and, it may be, previous to Chaldea and Egypt, so fai 
as relates to its ongm and the fii'st periods of its history 
The time has come vhen our current chionologies must 
more defimtely adjust their relations -with the histoiy of 
China This has already been attempted mthout satisfac- 
toiy results, and theie have been efforts to disci edit the 
great antiquity miphed by the civihzation and literary rec- 
oids of that country It is nowise hkely that a more com- 
plete acquamtance with Chinese historical literature will 
mate the task easier It seems evident now that actual 
harmony between our chronology and Chinese antiquity 
IS impossible Heretofore we have seen China from a dis- 
tance, heaid leports of its civilization from marmers and 
merchants who have been permitted to visit some of its 
ports, fiom inissionaries who have seen somethmg of the 
Ulterior, and from embassies that have seen its magnificent 
roads and its royal court , and Chinese books collected and 
brought to Europe hai e engaged the attention of scholars 
But the commercial mtercourse with Eastern Asia now 
openmg across the Pacific begins a new era m the history 
of the world, and China, withdrawn from a seclusion no 
longer possible, will become as familiarly known to us as 
any other cultivated nation with which we have mter- 
course 

It IS impossible to deny the vast antiqmty of that coun- 
try without using methods of criticism that would destroy 
the credibihty of all history. Litse, an emment Chinese 
historian, after describing the fibiilous and mythical ages, 
comes to “the reigns of men ' dnrmg long periods of tune 
of which there is no chronology, although some knowledge 
of those old rulers is recorded One of them, named Sui- 
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shm, “ took observations of the stars, and investigated the 
fire elonients” 2\"'ext come the “Pive Eulers, ”°Tvho are 
mythical representatives of histoncal epochs in "the peri- 
od before Tao ” They aie named as folloivs 1. Fn-hi, 
who ciiltirated astionoray, rebgion, and the art of wntmg, 
and whose dynasty consisted of fifteen longs he repre- 
sents a great epoch in Chinese history, 2. Shin-nung, who 
promoted agncultnie and medical science, and had a fine 
of successors 3 Hoang -ti, a great sovereign, who put 
down a revolt, and m whose tune the magnetic needle was 
discovered, the wntten character improved, and many ap- 
pbances of cinbzed life earned to greater perfection ; the 
4th and 6 th of these “ Rulers,” or heads of dynasties, weie 
descendants of Hoang-tn The “Five Rulers” were fol- 
lowed by the second penod, called “ the period of Yao and 
Shin ” Next came the penod of the “ Impenal Dynasties,” 
winch began with the Emperoi Tu, or Ta-yn, the great and 
good Tu The great histoncal work of Sse-ma-thi-an, wnt- 
ten about 2000 years ago, nanates events chronologically 
from the year 2637 B C to 122 B C. 

In the earhest tunes brought to view there appears a 
degree of cn ilization and culture which must have been 
the growth of many previous ages One fact stated is im- 
portant in Its 1 elation to “ the penod of the Five Rulers ” 

It IS said that the Chmese cycle of 60 years was estabhshed 
- in the 61st year of Hoang-ti’s reign. This being so, it fol- 
lows, by mathematical demonstration, that Hoang-ti’s reign 
began m the year 2758 BC,for the 76th recurrence of this 
cycle was completed with the year 1863 A.D The time 
of Fu-hi was probably 500 years earher, and previous to 
him were the more ancient rulers, some of whom cultivated 
the science of astronomy It seems impossible t-o avonl 
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iho conclusion tliat Chinese cn ili7ation is as old as Usliei’s 
date foi the bcgiuiung of the human race, and, pcihajis, 
much older 

I assume, in these inquiries, that the current “biblical” 
chionologics have no warrant fiom either science or the 
Bible, and that they must not be allowed to pass foi more 
than they are v oi th 

nCLLVS AXD CIVILIZATION 

The false chronologies, and slowness to admit that pre- 
historic times v ere not ncccssaiily barbaions, haa e troubled 
our histones of the people called Greeks Heretofore the 
scholarship of modern Europe has too much fostered a be- 
lief that enlightened civilization, science, and art all began 
with the people of Ilcllas, and had their first great dea'el- 
opraeut at Athens Hcllemc egotism, mhented with Hel- 
lenic literature, has not served as the best qnabfication for 
anatmg or reading histones of the Gieek race - What be- 
longs to several families of this brilliant group of the great 
^Wyan people has been gn en to one, and that the latest m 
del elopment , and what they all received from the Phoeni- 
cian or Cushite culture, which immediately preceded them 
in the same regions, has not been well considered. This 
mfluence has sometimes made it difiicult to see that even 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, and Pei’Sia had any thmg higher 
or more enlightened than a certam greatness of“barbanc 
- pomp and splendot ” 

That mteiqiretation of antiquity which begms its history 
of civilization with the Hellenes and the Romans, and ex- 
cludes every thmg not lecognized and celebrated by their 
literary oracles, is not entitled to the highest degree of re- 
spect Heither the Hellenes nor the Romans gave an m- 
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telbgible account of the begirmings of tbcir onn Inston. 
Their literature betrays no clear conscion'^ness of the brif 
bant civibzations that preceded them in Thrace, A^ia Eli- 
nor, and Etruria, and frimishes only coiifuscd and uncertain 
notices of the Pbcenicians, Egyptians, and Persians proi i- 
ous to Alexander the Great. This is not altojxether true 
of Herodotus, Tvho was an Ionian, but it is true of uhal 
has heietofore passed current as most orthodox and an 
thontative in Greek bteratnre, and has done most to regu- 
late modem opinion 
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nicians, or Cushites, and the Pelasgians, who, m more an- 
cient tunes, established the oracle of Dodona, made Thrace 
emment as a seat of civilization and science, estahhshed 
enhghtened communities m Asia Mmor, and cairied then 
civdizing influence mto the Grecian penmsula itself The 
eailiest and greatest knomi development of the Greek race 
was that which created the Ionian confederacy of Asia Mi- 
nor , the latest was that of Hellas 

Very tine it is that the Argonautic expedition, the le- 
gendary sieges of Thebes, the oracle of Dodona, the cities 
of Mycenre and Tiryns, and such personages as Orpheus, 
MusBeus, Olen, Lmiis, Cecrops, Cadmus, Pelops, and many 
others, have veiy little to do with the lustory of HeUas, 
hut it 18 not tine that they are all meie fictions or illusions 
Criticism that destroys nariow and false mterpietations of 
the legendary loie of the Gieeks desenns respect, but it 
should not he content with skepticism, and assume too 
readily that “ the curtam is the pictui e ” It may he true, 
as Cousin says in his lectures on the History of Philosophy, 
that skepticism is the fiist appearance of common sense m 
oui philosophizmg , hut it is not the only appearance of 
common sense on that field, for skepticism is neithei the 
middle noi the end of tine philosophy Historical criti- 
cism should he able not only to destroy falsehood, hut also 
to establish tinth 

Ml Grote might reasonably find m the Hellenic myths 
and legends nothing belonging to the history of Hellas , 
hut, howea er hnlliautly or weirdly airayed by imagmation, 
thev are the children of Fact, they contain recollections, 
not of the first ages ofHeUeiiichistorj', hut of coramimitics 
and nations more ancient True interpreters of antiquity 
see this , it could not he seen by Mr Grote, who adopted 
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wJiat Jie describes as “the just position long ago laid down 
by Yai ro,” and which he slates thus “ First, there was the 
tunc fioni the beginning of mankind down to the first del- 
uge— a time u holly nnknoira Secondly, the penod from 
the first deluge doum to the first Olympiad, which is called 
the mythical period f because many fabulous thmgs are re- 
counted in it Thirdly, the time from the first Olympiad 
down to ourseh cs, which is called the historical period, be- 
cause the things done m it are composed m true histones ” 
Accordmg to this “ position,” manlond did nothmg im- 
portant, and ajiiiear not to hare nsen much above barba- 
1 ism prenous to the first Greek Olympiad. It assumes that 
actual history begms with the Hellenes , and Grote appears 
to take for granted that cmlization, culture, and even lan- 
guage woie in their mfancy when Hellas rose. He finds 
m the mythical traditions nothing to mdicate previous civ- 
ilization di previous nationalities , he fails to recognise the 
influence of the Phoenicians and Egyptians , and his eyes 
are blind to the fact that the civihzation oflonm was older 
and greater than that of Hellas He finds “prodigious un- 
probabihty” m the legendary account Herodotus gives of 
the oracle of Dodona, not seeming able to comprehend that 
no “ prodigious improhabihties” can exceed those put fortli 
m support of this scheme of confident skepticism, which 
sees nothmg but “fictions” in the traditions and mytho- 
logical legends of antiquity, and attributes them wholly to 
the “ creative imagmation” of the Gieeks 
He states very justly that, m Hellas, or Greece proper, 
“physical astronomy was both new and accounted impious 
m the time of the Peloponnesian war,” and that even Plato 
“ permitted physical astronomy only under great restne- 
tions and to a limited extent ” And yet he fails to notice, 
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lu such a manner as fnthful exposition of Greek history- 
demanded, that Thales, Pythagoras, and many other lomans 
had a science of astronomy which mchided correct knowl- 
edge of the solar system It seems impossible to mqiure 
carefully mthoiit percenmig that Hellemc culture was pie- 
ceded by a great development of civilization, science, and 
art, which it inhented, but could not wholly make its o-wn, 
and which, m Ionia, was snpenor to anydhmg known af- 
tei ward at Athens, exceptmg, perhaps, m elegant liteiature, 
sculpture, and cei tain foims of philosoplucal speculation 
What IS usually talked of as Greek culture had its ongm 
m Asia Mmor, and was nchly developed there long before 
its light appealed at Athens The earliest mtellectual 
movement that found expression m the Greek language 
was wholly Asiatic It appeared m Ionia, the country of 
Homer, Thales, Pythagoras, and Herodotus, where, diiimg 
many ages before the lomans and their language became 
predominant, another people had iichly brightened the land 
vnth their culture The literature, language, and sway of 
that older people were superseded or absorbed by the lomc 
family of the Gieek race, just as m Italy, some centuries 
later, the speech, culture, and domimon of Etriina were su- 
perseded by the Homans The cities of loma, and of the 
whole coast of Asia Mmor, were built and occupied ongm- 
aUy by the race represented by the Phcemcians, followed 
by the Pelasgians , and in that beautihil region, whatever 
culture was known to Arabia, Egypt, Chaldea, and the East, 
received its most elegant development The scholai-s of 
Ionia itself studied m the schools of Phoenicia and Egypt 
They reached a degree of mtellectual mdependence and of 
progress m science never equaled by any community on 
the other side of the iEgean 
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Only a small portion of the literature of Ionia has been 
preserved ; hut the earliest Greek writers known or men- 
tioned were all natives of Asia Minor, or representatii cs 
of Its culture Homer was horn and educated there ; He- 
siod’s parentage and hterary trammg were both Ionian, 
Archilochus, “ the first Greek who composed iambic i crscs 
accordmg to fixed mles,” was bom on that coast m the 
eighth century before Christ, and had a fame “ second onlj 
to that of Homer ” There appeared the first development 
of what has been called the “ Greek plnlosopliy,” and He- 
rodotus tells us that Thales, “the father of Greek philoso- 
phy,” was “ of Phmnician erti action,” he vas bom at 
Miletus m the seventh century before Christ Hjiihagoras 
was a native of Samos, one of the most important Ionian 
cities All the early historians who wiote m Greek ucro 
bom and educated in Asia Minor, Herodotus was a natue 
of Habcamassus, Hecateus was a natne of3Iiletns Tvr- 
tfEus, bom at Miletus nearly 700 years before the Chri<!tian 
Era, was one of those who carried Ionian cnltnrc to Athens, 
and in the same century appeared, on the Asiatic side of 
the Hlgean, Terpandcr, Aleman, Alcajus, Sappho, and other 
bnlliant Grecian hwists In Asia Elinor rose the most elc- 
ofant and beautiful order of Greek architecture — the Ionic 
At the beginning of the sixth century before Christ the 
Greek world had two matcliless temples that nio\od all 
beholders uith admiration and vonder the} vcrc both in 
Asia l\Imor, one being the temple of Ilera, at Samos, the 
other the temple of Diana, at Ephems Artistu 'irclutec 
tiire had not then made us appearance in Ilellas 

The intimate relations of Athens vith loma contribntMl 
more than anything eke to make that city superior m ciil 
tiiro to an} otlier comnmnity on the Ilelhnic penm-uk 
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phon, and Socrate« Some of them w ore Thracians , and 
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(lie Thrace of Orpheus mu‘'t hai e hcen nearly as distant in 
tune from IlellaSj as the Rome of the Cfcsais was fiom the 
h ranee of Philiji Augu'^Uis Retween them were “ middle 
ages” (o which belonged Ti o} , Argos, the origin of the or- 
acle of Delphi, n ilh the cailier pciiods of the kingdom of 
L\dia and of the Ionian confederacy The language of 
Tlirace and Dodoiia innst haae been a dead language be- 
fore (he lime of Iloinci ; and the hjmins of Olcn, Orpheus, 
and Jlnsanis, preser; cd by nsc m celebrating the Eleusmian 
IMyst cries, must have needed tianslation in the tune of 
Onomacntiis, even if the language in which they were writ- 
ten had been neither Pelasgic nor “ Ammonian,” but, m- 
stcad, some ancient dialect of the Greek family 
It lb not a fortunate ciicnmstance that our studies of an- • 
tiqnity have been so much influenced by Hellenic narrow- 
ness and egotism , noi is it creditable to the scholars of 
Hellas that they said so little, and appealed to know so 
little of the ancient history of that beautiflil region around 
the HSgean, where cinlization was as old as the conuner- 
cial enteiprise that created Sidon Their mfluence has giv- 
en us histoilcs of Greece in which nearly everything in that 
1 egion IS made subordinate to Hellas, which is set forth as 
the begmuing, middle, and end of all the enhghtened cul- 
ture it evei knew. It should be sufficient to appeal to the 
Greek language itself agamst this method of writmg histo- 
nes of the Greeks The extiaordmaiy development of this 
language appears m its oldest literaiy monuments that 
have been preseived,’makmg us feel that they cannot be 
the oldest in its history. Its substantial identity m all the 
dialects Shows that it was the speech of a civilized and cul- 
tivated people before dialects began to appear Whence 
came this development? It shows a history m which Hel- 
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las occupies only the last ages We knoiv something of 
loma aud the othei Greek commumties on the coast of 
Asia Mmoi, and u e aie siue that the heginniug of that his- 
tory cannot he made a “ fiction” by the ohsciinty in 'which 
it IS hidden 

Three thousand years hence, when all the hi mg lan- 
guages of the present tune have been long dead, and all 
the hteratiire connected with them lost, some writer be- 
longing to a nation and using a language that will first ap- 
pear m the world two thousand years after our time may 
imdeitake to wiite the history of Amenca To do it as 
some have wntten the history of Greece, he will begm with 
some great epoch m our history yet to come, perhaps, pie- 
nons to which authentic history ivill be found impossible , 
but mythical and traditional recoUections of Europe and 
of the first ages of Amencan history will remam, and these 
'Will be grouped togethei and referred to a “ legendary and 
heroic age” of Amenca Alfred the Great, Wilham the 
Conqueror, Shakspeaie, ISTapoleon Bonaparte, Luther, Dante, 
and possibly Juhus Ciesai, Alexander the Great, and Ma- 
homet, ■wdl all become mythical Ameiicans Another his- 
tonan of that future age may piotest, with the air of ex- 
cessive wisdom, that the mythical and legendary recollec- 
tions are merely “ mterestmg fictions,” and signify nothmg 
They will agree, however, that actual history begins with 
the given epoch. 

The Hellenes are not the only people whose audacious 
egotism has assumed and beheved them to be the selectest 
people on earth — the matchless blossom and glory of hu- 
mamty, while all others were outside barbarians, but it 
may well be doubted u hether this weakness m any other 
people ei ei had such a powerfiil and fai-reachmg influence 
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I do not believe tbe history of America can be irntten, 
three thousand years hence, as ignorantly and meanly as I 
have supposed The culture of the present tune, ivith aU 
Its defects, is so much larger and nobler, so much more ob- 
servant of urhat is true and jnst, m its treatment of the 
past and the present, than was ever reabzed in Hellas, that 
It cannot transmit to fiiture ages the same misleadmg in- 
fluence 

Bryant, in his “ Analysis of Ancient Mythology,” dis- 
cusses the narrowness and self-conceit of the Hellenic spir- 
it with much mtelbgence and force He points ont gross 
mistakes m Hellemc writers on Mythology, and shows that 
they were too ignorant of their predecessors, and too big- 
oted and egotistic, to treat this subject m a proper manner 
He mamtams that the most useful Greek wnters on sub- 
jects relating to antiqmty are those who did not reside 
in Hellas, and names Lycophron, Callrmachns, Apollonnic 
Rhodius, Homer, Nonnus, who wrote “ Dionysiaca,” Porphy- 
ry, Proclus, lambhcus, Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, and 
the Cliristian fathers Theophilus, Tatianus, Athenagonc, 
Clemens, Oiigen, Eusebius, Tbeodoret, Synccllus, and oth- 
ers In such writers he finds a more unprejudiced refer- 
ence to antiquity, and a more canchd record of what va® 
known of the older nations It would, howeicr, he too 
much to expect, anywhere m Greek literature, a just and 
cordial appreciation of the great cmhzation that prci ailed 
around the ^Egean and the Mediterranean for ages before 
the Greek race came into history. It is not there Tlie 
lost literature of Thrace, Phrygn, Ionia, Etnina, and Pha-- 
mcia would tell ns more,*lmt its beginnings were in lerv 
remote tunes, and mccescive chamre'i of race and hngtincrc 
so wasted the early recordc and monument c, tint a coin 
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Tliocc “ancient hi'-tonc': of Inn," long ‘'incc lostitrould 
toll 11 '- much tint we de-ire to know, not onh of the oarlv 
hntory of the Art an people, w ho'C great antiquity it is 
now impossible to deny, but aho of the great jieoplc of an- 
cient Arabia, w hose civiliz-ation was much older and more 
eutori>neing, and who w ere known to the ITehrews as Cush- 
ites, and to the early .Greeks as Ethiopians It seems to 
me impossible to inquire carefully -without bemg led to the 
conclusion that .Vrabia, ui \ery remote -antiquity, was the 

C* 
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seat of a brilliant civilization, wbicli extended itself through- 
out Southwestern Asia, and spread its influence from the 
extreme east to the extreme west of the known world. The 
wonderful people of ancient Arabia — the revered and mys- 
terious Ethiopians of ancient tradition — seem to have filled 
the world, as they knew it, with their commercial activity, 
their maritime enterprise, their colonies, and the hght of 
civilized life Their traces are still found everywhere. 
Their civihzation may have ongmated in Southern Arabia; 
it may have been due to the influence of some older peo- 
ple This pioblem cannot be solved, but those who are 
usmg the disentombed records of Assynan and Chaldean 
culture to leconstnict Imguistic, ethnic, and pobtical his- 
toiy, may see m them that “ third race, neither Indo-Euro- 
pean nor Semitic,” which “ laid the foundation of the cul- 
ture which was adopted and developed there by the other 
races, as they later, one after anothei, succeeded to the su- 
premacy.” 

By pre-histonc times I mean the ages between the crea- 
tion of man and the begmning of authentic history If we 
accept the usual method, and begm regular history with 
the Greeks and Romans, we must exclude from it the his- 
tory of Chma, and pretty much the whole of Eawlinson’s 
history of the “Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World,” we must place m pr^histonc times all 
that relates to the old Egyptians, since Menes as well as 
before his time, not to speak of the older Aryans and Cush- 
ites, or Ethiopians, who belong there ; and we must find 
nothmg histoncal m any part of Western Europe beyond 
the accounts given by the Romans This method is open 
to very effective cntieism. The hmit of history should be 
moved farther back into the past, and more importance 
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what wa*! known alreidy, nphtly Fludied,wa‘; FiifliLieiit to 
warrant a jirediction that it would he found theio 

The preat penod of the Cmhite or Ethiopian race had 
closed many age'; pro\ ions to (he lime of Homer, although 
Fcparate coiiimuiiities of that raee remained, not only 111 
Egxptjhut aEo in Southeni Arahia, m Pliccnicia, m Afiica, 
and cl'^ewherc ea^st and west Tlic distance in time from 
our age to that of ITomer is much less than that from his 
age to the very 1 emote period when the Cushites of Ara- 
bia colonized Chaldea "When we consider the exolusnc- 
ness of the Hellenes, and their lack of disposition to study 
and comprehend the past, it is not surpnsing that they 
knew so little of the history of more ancient nations , on 
the contrarj’-, we can see more reason for surprise, that their 
literature and traditions furnish so much to mdicate the an- 
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cient civilizatioii and greatness of the people "whom they 
called Ethiopians 

TV^e cannot wnte an authentic history of the ancient peo- 
ple of Arabia, nor of any other pre-histonc people , but ire 
can study "what is known of them, inquire at every new 
source of information, and draw such conclusions as the 
facts may warrant Inquiry concemmg the condition of 
the human race m pre-histonc times cannot now be avoid- 
ed. It IB forced upon us by the constant and mcreasmg 
mfluence of progress m ImguiBtic and physical science 
That the antiquity of man is much greater than our chro- 
nologies have allowed is commg to be an estabhshed fact 
Should the later reports of geology on this subject be fuUy 
confirmed by future discovenes, this mqmry wdl become 
more active, and assume higher importance 
Advocates of what is called the “ development theory,” 
as well as champions of the narrow chronologies, find it 
convenient to assign the first appearance of civilization to 
a very modem date in the great pre-histonc past Their 
hypothesis, suggested by speculation on the ongm of spe- 
cies, and unsupported by any facts, sets forth that the “hu- 
man race was evolved out of the most highly organized and 
endowed of the infenor mammalia and that “ the farther 
back we trace man mto the past, the more shall we find 
•hiTTi approach, m bodily conformation, to those species of 
the anthropoid qnadrumana which are most akin to him m 
structure ” Brutes became men by lurtue of the assumed 
“ tendency of vaneties to depart mdefimtely from the ong- 
inal type,” brute mstmet, meanwhile, by a like wondrous 
change, bemg transformed mto all the great attnbutes of 
the human soul ^ Accoidmg to this theory, the first ap- 
pearance of man on earth was followed by a vast pcnocl 
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of la\uuau savagery, vrlncli lasted until tlie ever-progressing 
development-had made the race capable of civilization 

It IS mere hypothesis, accepted hy its advocates as true, 
hut, as they admit, not proved. Geology says nothmg in 
its fai or, foi the oldest human remains discovered hy ge- 
ologists are those of men already capable of improvement, 
and most of them consist of arms, implements, and uten- 
sils of human manufacture Sir John Luhhock and others 
mention only tivo liuman skulls that can he referred to the 
most ancient period of the Age of Stone, and the antiqmty 
of one of these is douhtful Of the other, knovrn as the 
Engis skull, Mr Huxley says, m his “Man’s Place m Ha- 
ture,” “ There is no mark of degradation about any part 
of its structure. It is, m fact, a fan- average human skull, 
ivhich might have belonged to a philosopher, or might 
have contamed the thoughtless hrams of a savage ” Sir 
J Luhhock says “ it might have been that of a modem 
European, so far, at least, as form is concerned ” This 
seems to he an explicit conti adiction of the “ development 
theory ” 

Moreover, it cannot he shoivn that commumties more or 
less civilized did not exist on some portions of the globe 
at the oldest period to uhich these remams can he as- 
signed. Horthivestem Europe is hut a small portion of 
the globe ive inhabit To suppose the existence of such 
communities at that tune is mconsistent with nothmg hut 
this improved hypothesis , and to say they did not exist, 
because we have no record of their existence, is mere as- 
sumption, with no more claim to the consideration due to 
ascei tamed fact than the supposition itself 

Archreological mvestigatiou has brought to view civil- 
ized jieoples much farther hack m the past than history 
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has erei supposed possible Linguistic science enables us 
to trace others much older. "Who can shou* that many 
civilized communities and family groups of language did 
not successively appear, run their course, and pensh m the 
veiled ages of pie-historic time ? TTho can make it certain 
that the first appearance of civilization m those ages iras 
at a comparatively modem date ? If ve must ha% e a hy- 
pothesis concerning the condition of mankind in the most 
obscure pre-histonc ages, let it not be mspned entirely by 
the generahzmgs of physical speculation, but rather let it 
come fi-om the higher dictates of reason and be honorable 
to human nature There is much to suggest such a hy- 
pothesis as I have mdicated, not only in the nature of man, 
but also m the widespread traces of pre-histonc civiliza- 
tion. For mstance, ve are not the first cnihzed mhabi- 
tants of JiTorth America, as the almost obliterated but still 
unmistakable evidence of an ancient civilization through- 
out the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys clearly shows 
These reflections, however, are somewhat beyond the 
scope of our present inquiry, which relates chiefly to the 
antiquity and character of the ancient people of Arabia, 
and their influence in promoting the civilization of the 
Semitic and Aryan races , therefore I close them with the 
follownng fi-om Humboldt’s Cosmos “We will not at- 
tempt to decide the question whether the races at present 
termed savage are all in a condition of original wildness, 
or whether, as the structure of their languages often allows 
us to conjecture, many among them may not be tnbes that 
have degenerated mto a wild state, remainmg as <:catterod 
fiagments from the wreck of a cmlization that was early 

. lost.” 
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PRE-mSTORIC GREATNESS OF ARABIA 

In OTir researches into the hcginnuigs of culture in the 
oldest nations mentioned m history, ire perceive that they 
did not ongmate civdmation It preceded their existence, 
a^id came fiom an older iieople They gave it new forms, 
each developmg an mdividuality of its own , hut it came 
ongmally from, abroad. On this pomt tradition is uniform 
and explicit In Eastern Africa, the civilizers proceeded 
from the south toward the Mediterranean, creatmg the 
coimtries m the i alley of the Nile The traditions of mner 
Asia hnng civilization from thJfe south, and connect its or- 
igm with the shores of the Erythriean Sea, meamng the 
Arabian shores of the Lidian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, 
and these traditions are confirmed by msciiptions found m 
the old rums of Chaldea These mscnptions rei eal also 
the fact that the first civilizers were neither Semites nor 
Aryans, but a “ third race,” which etlimo and Imguistic m- 
vestigators have been slow to recognise 

Meanwhile, it is distmctly apparent m the rehgions, my- 
thologies, mstitutions, and customs of these ancient na- 
tions that they aU had the begmnmgs of their civilization 
from the same source The foundations of their culture 
were all laid by the same hand, whose traces are still visi- 
ble m its rums — the remams of its most ancient rehgious 
forms, its most primitive architecture, and its most archaic 
styles of wntmg This is so plam that some writers, not 
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able to SCO the vast extent of pre-bistonc times, or to com- 
incbcnd the possibility of human development m ages too 
remote for their chi onology, have sought to show that 
some one of these nations gave cmhzation to all the others 
Some have suggested that it came from Egypt, a hypothe- 
sis which neither facts nor probability can allow Some 
have said it went from India to all the other nations, which 
IS still more improbable Other clever theorists have found 
the piameval soiiice of ancient civilization in Chaldea, 
where, as both tradition and the nuns testify, it was not 
origmal, but came m from an enhghtened people belongmg 
to more ancient times. 

AN eault crvruzATioN m aeabia. 

In studying the mfluence of this more ancient culture, 
and seckuig to discover the source from which it proceeded, 
we are led to Arabia, and tb a people known m remote an- 
tiquity as Ethiopians and Cushites It is evident that, m 
ages older than Egypt or Chaldea — ages away m the Past, 
far beyond the limit of Usher’s chronology — Arabia was 
the seat of an enlightened and enterpnsmg civihzation, 
which went foith mto the neighbormg countnes, and spread 
Its influence “from the extremity of the east to the ex- 
tremity of the west ” At that time Arabia was the ex- 
alted and wonderful Ethiopia of old tradition — the centre 
and light of what, m Western Asia, was known as the civ- 
ilized world Tdiere are traditions of the ancient eastern 
world, which, rightly mterpreted, can have no other mean- 
mg , and modern research presents linguistic and ethnolog- 
ical problems that can have no other satisfactory solution 
The geographical position of Arabia, as well as tlie char- 
actenstics of the great race by which it was occupied, must 
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have given it tins early pre-eminence A penmsiila of 
great extent, lying between the Red Sea and the Pereian 
Gulf, hai mg at command the shores of the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea, witlun easy reach of the valleys 
of the Indus and the Euphrates, the eastern coast of Africa, 
the Nile Valley, and the regions on the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, and with an atmosphere and other physical relations 
that gave it cosmical importance, it had aU those conditions 
by which commercial and mtellectual development are 
most powerfully stimulated. It is not surprismg to hear 
what the oldest traditions say of the wonderful Ethiopians, 
nor to find mdications that they were the civihzers of Egypt 
and Southwestern Asia If, as Heeren says, “ the first 
seats of commerce were also the first* seats of cinhzation,” 
the civilization of Western Asia must have begun with the 
people who, previous to the tune of Alexander the Great, 
had, fi:om tune immemorial, aaonopohzed commercial and 
mantune enterprise, 

AEABIA WAS THE AltCrENT ETHIOPIA, 

In the early traditions andhterary records of the Greeks, 
Arabia is described as Ethiopia , and this name was ap- 
plied to other regions occupied or controlled by the Ara- 
bian Cushites In modem tunes, it has commonly been 
assumed, without proper mqurry, that the Ethiopians were 
of course Afincans This grave mistake has been the source 
of much misimderstandmg and confusion Another finit- 
fiil source of misapprehension is that notable exercise m 
etymology which derives the word Ethiopia fi'om the 
Greek words aSw and on//, and makes it a designation for aU 
the dark-colored races of Africa Careful students of antiq- 
mty now pomt out that “ the people of Ethiopia seem to 

C2 
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have been of the Caucasian race,” meaning white men, and 
that the word was, to the Gieeks, “perhaps really a for- 
eign word cori-upted.”* The Gieeks themselves used the 
appellation as a sacred term m the religious vocabulary 
they had received fiom the Phoenicians and Egyptians It 
IS supposed to have been originated by what is called the 
“ serpent worship” of the Cushites. * To derive it from the 
Greek would be as little reasonable as to derive some Greek 
name, such as Hellas, from modem Hunganan Eustathius 
(SchoL m Homemm) says. “.(Ethiops is a title of Zeus,” 
Ato'c cttIOo-ov Aidioip Lycophron describes Prometheus as 
Aaifxiov UpojsaQevz Aidio\p , Prometheus .^Ethiops, the diemon 
or tutelary deity The appellation had a religious signifi- 
cance, but no reference whatever to complexion 

Ai-abia was the ongmai Ethiopia, or Land of Cusli. The 
countries on the Upper Hile were called Ethiopia because 
they were at first colonies or dependent provmces of an- 
cient Arabia At a later period, when the ancient and 
long-contmned sway of the Ethiopians of Arabia declined, 
and gave way to the nse of great monarchies in Western 
Asia and India, the Cushite regions of Asia received new 
masters and took new names Arabia itself was recon- 
structed by new forms of political organization , and, final- 
ly, the later Greeks and the Romans introduced the custom 
of confinmg the name Ethiopia to certam African countnes 
on the Nile, above Egypt 

In the Hebrew Scnptures Arabia is uniformly desonbed 
as Cush, or the Land of CusL In our Enghsh Bible, as m 
the translation of the Seventy, this tennis usually rendered 
Ethiopia In the eighth chapter of Esther, where the hun- 
dred and twenty-seven provmces of the Persian Empire 
* Sea Smith’s C3assical Dicbonaiy 
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arc (Icscnbcd as cxlending “fiom India unto Ethiopia,” 
this word means Aiahia, and the Ethiopian wife of Moses 
was an Arabian woman, being the daughter of a pnest of 
the Midiamtes Li Ezekiel, that pait of Northwest cm 
Arabia w Inch approaches Egypt is called “ the border of 
Ethiopia,” or Cush Tlic Arabian king, Tiihakab, who 
marched against Sennacherib, is called an Ethiopian, oi 
Cushite ; and the same ethnic name is applied to the Ara- 
bian Zerah, who waged war against Asa Tint the Ilebrcw’ 
Scriptures constantly designate Arabia as Cush or Ethio- 
pia will not be questioned by anj Ilebrew scholai Rev, 
Charles Forster, in his work on the “ Historical Geography 
of ,tVrabia,” and Rea Di "Wells, m his work, “Tlie Histori- 
cal Geography of the Old and New Testament,” have placed 
this fact m the clearest bght by collectmg and evamimng 
many texts in which the name appears Dr Wells thinks 
it incontestable “ that the nation of Cush did fii-st settle m 
Arabia and Mr Forster says “ It is a matter of fact, 
familiar to the learned reader, that the names ‘ Ethiopia’ 
and ‘ Ethiopians’ are frequently substituted m our Enghsh 
version of the Old Testament where the Hebrew presei ves 
the proper name ‘ Cush ’ And the name ‘ Cush,’ when so 
apphed m Scripture, belongs umformly, not to the African, 
but to the Asiatic Ethiopia, or Arabia” (vol n, p 12) 

The testimony of the older Greek hterdture is no less 
conclusive The fact is incontestable that, m the early 
traditions and wntmgs of the Greeks, this name, Ethiopia, 
seldom refers to any region in Africa Strabo (bk. i , ch. ii.) 
says “ I assert that the ancient Greeks, m the same wav 
as they classed all the Northern nations with which they 
were fannhar as Scythians, etc , so, I affirm, they desig- 
nated as Ethiopia the whole of the Southern countries to- 
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vrcird the ocean ’’ This inchulo< with Arahin nil the n'l;'’ 
cent regions bct'nccn the 3ItHlitcrmncan ;uul the Iii'lnn 
Ocean, and all the coasts in that direction Again, in tie 
same book and chapter, he say^• “And if the mi).ltn> 
have confined the ajipellation Ethiopian'' to tlio'-e onh vl ' 
dncll near Egypt, this must not be allowed to mtirf-n 
i\ ith the nieannig of the ancientf ’’ Tlie tnlli.nin‘ 4 ^ i- iro''- 
the treatise ofEphoniv otiEiirojie “If tlie nJioIe (clestnl 
and terro'^tnal norld iiere dnidod into four pirt-, tlie In- 
dians •nould ])OS«css th.it tonard'' the ea^t, the Eilimji! ui- 
that towards tlie .‘:onth, the KtIt'; that touards tin lU'-t, 
and the Scythians tiiat ton ards the north ” Of o?nr'.i , tht- 
classification roiers to a ])enod lone: '•ub'.c<|U( nt to that 
nhcii the Ethiopians controlled not onl\ Indii, bat iNo 
the regions otcupicd b\ (he Ki Its, and a jiortion ot tl > 
countnc® .assigned to the Scylhiaii' Ephorns . n ■■ iNo 
“Thi" fiiniih of Etljiofoans ‘•ei m- to im t/>hai< <\t<nd"i 
tluni'-ehis fnnn tin ivinttr tr<>}>n in tin i i^t t<i vlu (\ 
tri imty of tin ai t ^t ” 

Iloimr di'irifies tin* E(hi<-j>i in-, an ‘ <|iv nh tif’ ,n' I 
“ da i limit It tile t nd- of th< t irtli. to.' ird-' t!‘i -titini. o I 
tin ri^mit ‘'im ” Sir.ibo t iiors tlie (■>!!. .\uii” < vj ! n 'n i 

(ifEphorn-' “ Tli< I f hi'>pi in- n < n r-ni id- o ■! a /--iii-i.- ' 
'ill the *-i'ntli <iia''t‘> </l jV--! i iml Nlii- i, -n i ' ‘.hit 

di <r b\ tin. lb rl N i bui' t< ntli < di' 1 tl \i d i !l ) 

inti* E '■■(< ni aniO\'< ri \-iifn ao-l \fM. ' i ” I) i- . 1 J 

td tb It ‘ this I- an lie 1 n! I 1 .1 '■( th < iri ’ 'II 

1- nnib«ubted!_\ tnu , a-- 1 1- i- n „' » A'- h ' '* 

uri'^in d Ffln 'J'l i o d it- o j. i i ^ I'j * ^ "J) j' ' 

Dine- iiel dMir- d < •> ut .enjrc ' 

t]j) I . s’ b\ tl > f' t'’ > di 1 J’l 1 11 ' . ' ' ■ 

Sr-nn t! . - .de ni ■ 1 t r ‘ d f ’ 
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They appeir to have had colonies in Northwestern Afnca 
at a 1 ery remote period Strabo himself (bk. ii , ch v ) 
mentions “ TTestem Ethiopians, who are the most southern 
of the nations below Carthage,” and his description lo- 
cates them on the Atlantic coast of Africa 
At one time, as the early Greeks say, the term Ethiopia 
was used to describe not only Arabia, but also Syria, Ar- 
menia, and the whole region between the Mediterranean 
and the Erythnean Sea, winch means the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf Tradition celebrates Eepheus as one of 
the great sovereigns of this ancient Ethiopia The follow- 
ing can be found m the fortieth “ Narratii e” of Conon 
“ The kmgdom of Eepheus was m the country afterwards 
called Phcemcia, but then lopia, from Jopjia, and it ex- 
tended ongmally from the Mediterranean to the Arabians 
who dwell on the Erythriean Sea ” Quotations showmg 
how the appellation Ethiopia was used by the older 
Greeks can be multiphei Prof Rawhnson has abundant 
warrant for his statement that “ the uniform voice of prim- 
itive antiqmty spoke of the Ethiopians as a single race 
dwelling on the shores of the Southeip. Ocean,” and “ftom 
India to the Pdlars of Hercules ” 

It appears to have been understood, also, that the earliest 
civilization appeared m Arabia This was manifestly the 
behef of the most ancient Hebrew writers, who described 
its first inhabitants that had cities and civihzed life as 
Cushites They recognised no country as older than Cush 
or Ethiopia, which was intimately associated with the old- 
est traditions and recollections recorded m their Scriptures 
A behef of the ancient Greeks was expressed by Stephanas 
of Byzantium as foUows “Ethiopia was the first estab- 
lished countiy on earth, and the Etluopjans were the first 
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who introduced the worship of the gods, find wlio estab- 
lished laws” This was probably a recollection of nhat, 
in earher tunes, had been historical. The same belief aj>- 
pears in those glowing passages of the older Greek htera- 
tnre where the Ethiopians, and especially those duelling 
on the Erythriean Sea, are described as the greatest and 
most admirable people ever known Heeren was strongly 
unpiessed by this fact, and m his “Researches” spoke of 
It thus 

“ Prom the remotest tunes to the present, the Ethiopians 
have been one of the most celebrated, and yet the most 
mysterious of nations In the earliest traditions of ncarl} 
all the more eivilized nations of antiquity, the name of this 
distant people is found. The annals of the Egyptian priests . 
were full of them, the nations of Inner Asia, on the Eu- 
phrates and Tigns, have mtei woven the fictions of tlio Etln- 
opians wath their own traditions of the wars and conquests 
of their heroes , and, at a period equally remote, they glint- 
mei in Greek-raythology Wlion the Greeks scarcely knen 
Italy and Sicily by name, the Ethiopians weie celebrated 
m the verses of then poets , and when the faint gleam of 
tradition and fable gn os way to the clear light of histori', 
the lustre of the Ethiopians is not diminished. Tliey still 
continue to be objects of curiosity and admiration, and the 
pen of cautions, clear-sighted hi‘:tonans often jilaces them 
in the highest rank of knowledge and cniiiration ” 

To Heeren the ancient Etliiopians were “mjstenons” ns 
well as “ celebrated,” because, not having made a clear di- 
covery of the Cushite race, he was preoccupied bj the .n^ 
sumption that Ethiopia was entirely an African conntri 
If he could have released his mind from this n‘-siiniptinii 
and mquired, with his usual «;agacity, n hat the old tr.ndt 
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tioii'- Tiid nconK int'nii In tlit* t«’nn rtliinpni, lie \\oul(l 
lino ‘•tin tlio nn il< <1 in i rli ir Inilil ut iiitdli- 

'TiiHO iinl tho roonrd of hi*- “ lv» •-oirrlu’'' ' mcuM jiro'-ont 'i 
know loiltK' <if tlio old ('mliifo ru o, nnd oi tlicir mtn c coun- 
tr\,i\lin'li It doi"' not n<n\ mnlnin -V*- it m !■', no iin('*.(i- 
onor of In*' tnno ‘-Iiowtul more jioni Irition, or Mppnnclu’d 
tlio truth ■'O in nrl\ Ilo n\\ tint n ‘'inL'li' r-iro (mIiicIi ho 
dll'- SoinUu),'-]H ikino ono 1 uminoo ilnidod into \nnnn'- 
dnloot'- “it 'in opoch lto\ond tin* n loh of Imtorv , occnjn- 
cd tho c\t» mn 0 ]d ini'- httM ot n tho Moditorr mo in Son md 
tho Tigri'-, tho nunt contiu'ni point of .\r dm, md tho C in- 
C'l'-nn Mount ini'- ’ 11< thinks tho Pha'iiunns hi longed 

to till" rici., mill si\s*‘it njijtt irs hkclj th it tho\ emno 
origin illv from Amhn " Ho ili-o finds it proh ihio tint 
tho Arahi'iiis g lined o\tonsi\o control in Indn in prcdii'i- 
tonc timo« md tint “distinct Arihiui colonics nn^ ln^e 
hecn settled on tho consts of llindnsfin ” Inquiring nt 
the pro SI lit time, ho uoiild comprohond tho EthiojiniiF, and 
dlFco^cr tho historic imjiortmico of Arabia 

The .inciont Ethiojui, or Lind of Cush, of Giock and 
IlebroM mitiquit\,is ilcarh dtsonhed in tho oldest gco- 
grajihieal ii ritings of the fcaiiskrit jicojde of Indn This 
tcstimoin , no less remarkable than coiiclusn e, fIiom s the 
evisteiice, in a era ancient times, of a great Cushite empire 
or people, oecujiaang Aribia and other regions lu "Western 
Asia , and it is noteaa orthy that the old Sanskrit books, like 
the Ilebreav Scriptures, describe tho count r}* occupied ba 
this peojdc as Cusha-ilwipa, the Land or Countr}' of Cush " 
Tlie old Sanskrit scheme of geographa', as found m the Pu- 

* Tor Eomo nccoant of tins old Snncknt geogmpln, see W'llford s pnper 
in “ A'lniic Rcscarclics,” lols m nnd laii ^ and also Mauncc's “Ancient 
Ilistorv of llindnstnn," vol n 
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ranas and other ancient writings, divides the world into 
■'Cicn parts, or dtcipas, to wit * 1 Jamhu-dwipa, the centre 
of the norid and ancient home of the whole Aryan race; 
2 Anga-dwipa, in Jsorthwestem Asia, the seat of a great 
3Ianchu or Mongol people, probably, who, in later times 
successfully invaded China ; 3 Tama-dwipa, or the ancient 
Chinese empire ; 4. Yamala-dwipa, which included the pen- 
insula of 3Ialacca, with the many important islands of 
Southeastern Asia, anciently occupied by that great and 
enterpnsmg 3Ialayan empire, which still existed, in a state 
of weakness and decLme, when the Portuguese first went to 
the Indian Ocean ; 5 Sancha-dwipa, which meant Afiica m 
general , 6, Ctisha-dwipa, the Land of Cush, which com- 
prised Arabia and other regions extendmg from the bor- 
ders of India to the Mediterranean; 7 Yaiaha-dwipa, or 
Europe 

In this geograjihy Cusba-dwipa appears as one of the 
great divisions of the world, not on account of its position, 
which alone could not have given it such importance, but 
evidently on account of the importance and power of the 
civilized people by whom it was inhabited- A later divi- 
sion of the world added six new dwipas, or, rather, snb- 
dwipas, contamed withm the seven great dwipas Among 
these. we find a second Cnsha-dwipa, situated in Africa be- 
yond the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and called Cnsha-dwipa 
without, or the extenor Cnsha-dwipa, because it had been 
created by emigration and colonization from the ongmal 
Cnsha-dwipa, now called Cusha-dwipa toithin, or the inte- 
rior Cusha-dwipa The great or primal Cusha-dwipa is de- 
scribed as extendmg “from the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the mouths of the ISile to Sirhind on the borders of 
India ” 
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Tlio old Sanskrit geographers applied the term Cusha- 
dnipa to Aery nearly the same regions ■n’hich the ancient 
Greeks described as Ethioiiia It included Arabia, Asia 
Minor, Syna fiom the mouths of the Nile, Armema, the 
countries on the Euphrates and Tigris, a large part of the 
region north of the Persian Gulf, and, finally, an extended 
region m Africa In remote pre-histonc tunes it iras the 
iichest, most pojiulous, and most enlightened portion of the 
world. Cusha-dwipa was in two pai ts , so, accordmg to 
Homer and the Greeks, n as Ethiopia “ dmded” into two 
parts, one hemg Asiatic and the other African All ac- 
counts agree m stating that this Afr’ican Cusha-d-nupa was 
created by emigration from Arabia and from countries con- 
nected -nuth it,*and it seems to have extended not only 
northward, but also down the southeastem coast of Africa, 
and so far into the intenoi as to mclude the Soma- Ghn, or 
Mountams of the Moon, and the lake regions aroimd the 
sources of the Nile 

The geography found in the old Sanskiit books is mani- 
festly that of the Aryans before they entered India, and 
not that of the more enterjinsing and traveled Cushite 
race. It describes the world as a circular plain, with a 
slightly convex surface, sloping gently on all sides to a 
surrounding ocean Beyond this ocean, which mclosed the 
world in a vast nver-hke circle of waters, was a circulai 
range of mountams supportmg the ocean, called the Loca- 
loca Mountams, beyond which none but the most powerful 
gods could pass In the centre of the world, at the high- 
est pomt of its surface, stood Mount Mem, with Jambu- 
dwipa, the primeval home of the Aryan race, spread out 
around it, bordered with the other six dwipas or grand di- 
1 isions of the earth At a later period the Hindu scholars 
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obtained moie correct notions of the ivorld. Ages before 
Copemicns, Aiyabhatta taught in his "writings that “ tlio 
earth is a sphere, and revolves on its own axis ” He 
learned this, probably, from the Cushites, 

That the other scheme was the ancient geography of the 
Aryan race is shown by the fact that it was earned to the 
Mediterranean by. those families of the race who migrated 
westward before the Sanskrit people occupied Xorthem In- 
dia We find it in Homer and Hesiod, and it is mentioned 
and ndiculed by Herodotus, who says (bb iv , ch xwi i., 
Rawlinson’s tinnslation) “ I cannot but laugh when I see 
numbers of peisons drawing maps of the woild without 
having any reason to guide them, making, as they do, the 
ocean stream to run all round the earth, «nd tlie earth it- 
self to he an exact circle, as if desenhed by a pair of com 
passes Tins is said to have been the geographical scheme 
of the Greeks in their early times , HerodotuB seems to say 
it was prevalent among ‘‘the Greeks who dw ell about Pon- 
tus ” Its existence in both India and Greece shon s that it 
must be older than the penod w hen these branches of the 
Aryan family separated 

It would be unreasonable, in my i iew, to deny or doubt 
that, m ages farther back in the past than the beginnings of 
any old nation mentioned in oiir ancient histones, Ambi.i 
was the seat of a great and influential cnilwation This 
fact, so clearly indicated in the remains of antKjiiity, sr citis 
indispensable to a satisfactory solution of many problcin-- 
tbat arise in the conr«c of Imcruistic and ardueologie.'il in 
qniry. It is now admitted that a poo{dc of the Cte-hife oi 
Ethiopian race, sometimes called Hamitos, nere the fir-i 
cnilizors and builders throughout Western Asia, and lie i 
arc traced, by remains of tlieir laiigiiacro, tie ir arclnt' c- 


Tic tnui%}i( A t'dhut}) (’inhzdfifiii 07 

tui\', mill Jlio inlliiorioo of tlioir on ilir„nt ion, on liotli ‘•liorcs 
ol tho Mulitomno in, in Knloni Afnci mid tlio Nile ^ al- 
loy, in llnulii'-tTii. mid in tlie I'-land*- of the Indimi 
Tlu'^e jieojdo Ind n country which was the home of their 
cnilnation 'Jlie'e cnihrer-, tlm “ third race,*’ now so dis- 
tinctlv reported hy ‘-cieiitilic iin C'^tigator^, hut not yet well 
e\pl lined, mint ln\e heoii \or_\ diflerent fioin a swarm of 
nomul'-. or a flood of di-united tnhes mo\in" from rtirion 
to ri'trion, without a fixed coiintrv of their own Tliose 
wonderliil huilder-, w ho^e true;' reital *-0 jilainly the 
habit of fixed life and the sjnnt of dc\ eloped nationality, 
W'ere not i horde of hoinele'"- w aiideren' Tlicy liad a 
couiitrx of the ir own, from which their cnterjirnc and cul- 
ture went forth to other lauds, and this coiiiitiv must liaxc 
been Arabia 

It is appireiit that no other i-ace did so much to dc\el- 
oj> and spread eniliration, that no other ]ieoj)le had such 
mi extended and successful sx-stem of coloniratioii , that 
they seem to haxe nionojiolized the agencies and actmties 
of commerce bx sea and land, and that tlicy were tho lord- 
ly and ruling race of their time The Arabians xicrc the 
greit niaritiiiie jieojdc of the xiorld in acres beyond the 
reaeli of tradition , as Phcenicians and Southern Ai'abians 
thex controlled the seas in later times, and they xicre still 
the chief nax igators and trader^ on the Indian Ocean xvhon 
Vasquez di Gama xveut to India around the C.ipc of Good 
Hope 

iGXOnvxcE .VXD jnsArrr.EnExsiox coxceuxixg aeabia 

It can be obiected that the common estimate of the Ara- 
bian peninsula docs not accord with such x lew s of its an- 
cient history as I have mdieated The reply is, that no 
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part of the globe has been so httle kno'wn or so greatly 
imsappiehended m modem times as Arabia It is com- 
monly assumed that the whole interior of the country is a 
dreary waste of deserts, and that the only portions of it 
where civilized communities can exist are certain distncts 
on the coast, the rest of this great penmsula being given 
up to nomads, or “ wandenng Arabs ” This assumption, 
though very old and very confident, is wholly incorrect , 
Its picture of Aaabia is a fancy sketch to which the reality 
has no resemblance That lack of knowledge which makes 
such pictures possible is due partly to the extreme isolation 
of the Arabian pemnsula, smce the nse of Western Europe 
changed the route to India, and took away its commandmg 
unpoitance as the central country between India and the 
West, and partly to Mahometanism and the dcchne of civ- 
ilization in Western Asia But its isolation from the West- 
ern countnes began earber The latei Greeks knew but 
little of Arabia, the Eomans knew less, and m modern 
times mtelligent travelers have journeyed along the coast 
in some distncts of the Hedjaz, Yemen, Hadraraaut, and 
Oman without making an actual discovery of the coun- 
try. 

Eieut WeUsted surveyed nearly the whole coast-line of 
Arabia, and tiaveled extensively m Oman, and yet so ht- 
tle did he know of Central Arabia that the printed record 
of his ti-avels begins as follows- “Arabia has been ajitly 
compared to a coat of frieze bordered with gold, since the 
only cultivated or fertile spots aie found on its confines, 
the intermediate space bemg filled with and and sandy 
wastes ” Even Humboldt, relying on the old assumption 
and the reports of travelers, supposed “the greater jiart 
of the interior of Aiabia was a barren, treeless, and «and\ 
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^v^ctc Ptolciin , In inir nt AU'\nnflrn, £raiiicfl ‘=01110 kiioM 1 - 
odtro of tlip count 1 \ , w Inch nppcarv 111 liis pcoirrapln , it Iicrc 
citic*: niul towns irc locntoil in tlic iiitcnoi , hut 111 i\rt 
Fon-torV work it is pointed out ns 1 icry grate mistake 
tint “the I’tolcinnic ninji jircjnicd hy ^lercator” rcjirc- 
seiits the “ uninhnhitnhlc desert ns clothed throughout w ith 
towns and colored with inlnhitants ’’ In the f-nino w at 
inodcni ignorance has cntuiscd and discredited the Aia- 
luan goocrrnjdn of El Ednsi, hccausc, as it nllcgos, through 
“itiMiicthlo dislike to Inrge hlnnks m a innji,” he filled up 
“the uiitnhnbitcd countri ’ of the interior with towns and 
Mllnges I\Ir Forster's notion of the e\tcnt ofthis“unm- 
hnhitcd countrj” ni ly ho seen in his nccount of one of its 
deserts, which, according to Ins dcscnjition, fills two thirds 
of the whole pcniitsula Meanwhile it remains true that 
Ptolemy and El Edrisi had a much hotter knowledge of 
Central Arahia than is possible to the inimcihle assurance 
of such imaginatn e constructors of its geography 
In 18 C 2 - 3 , Mr M^illiam Giflord Palgrave, whose long 
residence at the East, intimate know ledge of the Mahometan 
world, and perfect know lodge of the Arabic language gat o 
him admirable qualifications for such a tour of obsen ation, 
spent sit months m Central ^Vrabia, trai cling through it 
from west to cast He tells us that he began this journey 
“ supposing, bke most people, that Arabia was almost es- 
clusu ely the territory of nomads ” His preparations for 
“ traffic and intercourse wnth the natives” were made m ac- 
cordance wath this supposition, which, he adds, was “a 
grievous mistake, of which we soon became aware ” In- 
stead of nomads and “ umnhabitable wastes,” he found a 
nch and beautiful country, a settled and cmhzed popula- 
tion, and, throughout nearly the whole of his journey, cities. 
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toAVns, tillage, and regular govemment, “Trliere Bedouins 
stand for little or nothing ” The nomads, found chiefly at 
the north, constitute scarcely one seventh of the population; 
and he seeks to impress upon his readers that the irander- 
ing Bedouins must not he taken as representatives of the 
Arabian race, for “ they are only a degenerate branch of 
that great tree, not its root or mam stock.” In a irord, 
they are a debased and fovmg population, “grown out of 
and around the fixed nation,” and novnse like the fancy- 
formed “sages and noblemen of the desert” shown us m 
the portrayals of romance 

hlr. Palgrave discovered that Central Arabia is an ex- 
tensive and fertile table-land, diversified by hills and val- 
leys, and surrounded by a circle of waste and desert soil 
He estimates that this great plateau cojnprises nearly half 
of the whole pemnsula, or about 500,000 square miles, 
which is twice the extent of France. He found it occupied 
by two kingdoms, Shomer and Hejed, the former contam- 
mg five provinces, Djebel Shomer, Djowf, Kheybar, Upper 
Kasseem, and Teyma, and the latter eleven provinces, 
’Aared, Temamah, Hareek, Aflaj, Wadi Dowasir, Seley’yel, 
Woshem, Sedeyr, Lower Kasseem, Hasa, and Kateef In 
reahty, there seemed to be but one nation there, and, in 
times not very distant, when Kasseem and Sedeyr were 
metropolitan provinces, there was, probably, but one su- 
preme govemment The industry, culture, and general 
condition of the people seemed to be above what is found 
in the neighbonng countries of Asia “ The sod belongs 
mfidl right to its cultivators, not to the govemment, as m 
Turkey, nor is it often in the hands of large proprietors, 
like the zemindars of India or the wealthier farmers of 
England.” He noticed that the show of civdization in- 
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creased as be proceeded eastwaid. In the province of 
Sedeyi, v here Mr Palgrave seems to have bad very cordial 
comniiimcation witb tbe people, be foimd “ elegant and co- 
pious bospitabty,” ivitb niucb digmty and pobteness m tbe 
manners of tbe people He says, “ Tbe dommant tone of 
society, especially m Sedeyr, is that of dignified and even 
refined pobteness ” 

He touched tbe lungdom of Sbomer first at Wadi Serban, 
and came soon to the Djoivf, an oasis or vaUey belonging 
to that kmgdom, described as tbe -western vestibule to tbe 
central country It is fertile and very beautiful, and has, 
besides many smaller to-wns and -villages, two cities con- 
tainmg over 30,000 mbabitants Hayel, tbe capital of 
Sbomer, “ surrounded by fortifications twenty feet high, 
-with bastion towers, some round, some square, and laige 
folding gates at mtervals,” bad from 20,000 to 22,000 m- 
babitants , but “ its area would easily bold 800,000 or more, 
were its streets and bouses close packed bke those of Brus- 
sels or Pans ” It has spacious gardens and pleasure- 
grounds -witbm tbe waUs, while tbe plam “ all aroimd tbe 
to-wn IS studded -with isolated bouses and gardens, tbe 
property of wealthy citizens” All along tbe route be 
traveled were to-wns and villages, “ clean and pleasant, and 
not unlike those of Jafiiapatam and Ceylon ” 

Commg to the plam of Lower Kasseem, be saw it as 
follows “ Before us, to tbe utmost horizon, stretched an 
immense plam, studded with to-wns and -vibages, towers 
and groves, ab steeped m tbe dazzbng noon, and announc- 
mg everywhere opulence and aoti-\aty.” Kasseem is an 
ancient seat of Arabian ci-vibzation Two of its cities 
which be saw contamed, one over thirty thousand mbab- 
itants, and tbe other over twenty-five thousand, Riad, tbe 
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capital of Nejed, is '“large and square, with high towers 
and strong walls of defense, a mass of roofs and terraces ” 
with “ edifices of lemarkahle appearance here and there 
breaking tlirough the maze of gray roof-tops , and “ for 
Ml thiee imles over the surrounding plam waved a sea of 
jialm-trees above green fields and well-watered gardens, 
while southward the valley opened into the great and even 
more fertile plams of Yemamah, filled with groves and 
villages, among which Manfoohah, hardly inferior to Eiad 
itself, was clearly distinguished ” 

Such, m reality, is that “ nnmhabited country,” that “vast 
and dreaiy world” of “and and sandy wastes,” that imag- 
ined land of “ treeless and waterless deserts” — Central Ara- 
bia The extent of 'the fertile countnes along the coast 
had already become known The whole peninsula contains 
over a miUion square miles, and probably three fourths of 
it are now excellent for cultivation In the great days of 
Ethiopian supremacy a still larger portion of Arabia was 
used for agncultural purposes, and for the vanous wants 
of a settled population Even now a sufidcient supply of 
water for imgation would transform most of the desert 
distncts mto luxuriant fields and gardens The ancient 
Arabians provided for this want by means of immense 
tanks sumlar to those still existing m Ceylon Mr Pal- 
grave speaks thus of the Syrian desert “ These very lands, 
now so utterly waste, were, m old tunes, and under a bet- 
ter rule, widely cultivated, and full of populous life, as the 
numerous rums strewri over their surface still attest ” The 
same may be said of other desert distncts in and near 
Arabia ' There is no reason to doubt that very consid- 
erable portions of the desert region between Nejed and 
Hadramant, usually called “the Dahna,” were formerly 
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< iiltn il, tii'T ornijiii <1 1>\ low n<;, \ ilingo-.j nnd pInntT 
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TIu' n in irknlilc count n Ind im Hck of fitnc‘=« to be llie 
liomc <.>r T irrcTl ''])]( 'ukI hi the dnj'- \\Iii'n 1? ilbce nnd 
!’( tn w I re tli'un>-1nm: eitu •- niid Anbin m tiu 1ui‘;\ coni 
im rcnl centre of the cnilirid Morld it could Irno ‘•u]> 
porte 1 1 limidn .1 imllion people n*- n-ih Frince non 
‘'tr'nin*' tbrt% million It hoi no Ink of rc'onrcc'; fitr the 

n port j>ln\<d b_\ it*- jx ojile jn huni'in nfl iin= IfFn- 
I^Hnd ind ^I'nn coiihl cohuiire ind till the nhole .Vnion- 
e in continent in thi‘ hpnci of two or three centime":, m Inl 
niieht not be dom b\ the nncient Anbnn*; ni the eonr'-o 
of ^^vcnt^ cuitum-''' The cri-nt power nnd fir-mehni^ 
nctiMt) of till'- jicnple had declined imn\ toc": lx fore the 
tunc of Ftolomy. ind jet he iiininontcd 170 citu*-, port*;, 
and larjre town": e\i‘'timr m lux tunc within the region dc- 
«cnbcd In hiin Anbi i I'elix 

Tur rno nvers iv Ar\iii\ 

At the present time Aribn i*- uilnbitcd by two distinct 
rieo'' namely, dc':ccndant'' of the old Aditc, Cnxhite, or 
Fthinpian race, know n under \ anonx ajipellations, and 
dwelling chiefl} at the soutli the cast, and in the central 
jiartx of the countin', but fonncrly supremo throughout the 
Aihole pcnin=ula, and the Semitic Arabians — Mahomet’s 
race — found chiefly in the Ilcdjar and at the north In 
some districts of the countr}' these races are more or less 

* According to Anbmn tradition, Ad, the pnmeral father of the pure 
Arabians, settled in the region occupied hr this desert, where he budt a 
citr that became great and powerfuL The Mahometans sav the city and 
people were destroyed on account of the nnbehewng wickedness of the 
\ditcs 
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mixed, and since the nse of Mahometanism the hiiginci' 
of the Semites, known to ns as Arabic, has almost Mtwiij 
superseded the old Ethiopian or Cushite tongue, but ih- 
two races are veiy unlike in many respect**, and the di- 
tinction has always been recognised by n nters on Anhnn 
ethnology To the Cnshite race belongs the oldc't and 
purest Arabian blood, and also that great and aery ancient 
(ivilization whose mms abound ni almost ciery di«trK( of 
the country To the Semites belong the originator^ and 
first preachers of Mahometanism, and also the nonrido 
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Northern Africa, -where it is wntten as -well as spoken It 
IS found, also, in the rums of Chaldea , and, m remote an- 
tiquity, it seems- to have been spoken throughout most of 
"Western Asia, and also in Hindustan, -where it is probably 
lepresented at the present time, m a cormpted form, by 
the group of languages called Dravidian It cannot prop- 
erly be classed in the same family with the Arabic, but is 
closely related to the old Egyptian It has been called “ a 
ne-w form of speech,” because it n as ne-w to those who fiist 
discovered it, but it is veiy ancient, existmg now only m 
disentombed mscnptions, m sentences preserved, without 
history, on the stones and rocks of old rums, and m frag- 
mentary and obscure communities representmg the gieat 
pie-historic people by whom it was used. In the termin- 
ology of Imguistic science, this language is called Ethiopio, 
Cushite, and sometimes Hamitic 
Mahometan fanaticism applied the term “Djohal,” or 
‘‘ Ignorants” (or anti-Chnst, as Christians might say), to all 
-v\ho dwelt m Arabia pievious to the advent of its prophet, 
and the fieice blaze of this fanaticism consumed the old 
Cushite or Ethiopian literature, m which it saw nothing 
1 epresented but accursed thoughts and feelmgs of the previ- 
ous ages of “ heathenish -wickedness ” The strange tongue 
of the “ godless Djohal,” which gradually fell mto disuse, 
made this destiuction easy , but, as we can see m Ma- 
hometan hterature, there remamed a prevailmg conscious- 
ness of the great eminence, mfluence, and antiquity of the 
old race , and the wealth of the old culture m Arabia, Phoe- 
nicia, and Syria is seen m the superior development of the 
Arabic language, in the cn ilization that gave such lustre 
to the empire of the caliphs, and m the knowledge of sci- 
ence and philosophy brought to Western Em ope by the 
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Saracens Tliis ineradicable consciousness of a great an 
cient history of the Arabian Cushites appears in the stall- 
ed attempts of ^lahometan historians and traditioni'^ts to 
connect arith them the origin ofMahomet’s race 3faIiomrt, 
they say, inherited the purest of the “ blue blood” throncli 
the mamage of an ancestor anth a princess of Yemen , anl 
one tradition, avhich has been issued in many edition', rep- 
resents that Joktan, son of Hebor, recognised for this pur 
pose as the most ancient father of the Semitic Aribian', 
aras identical ivith Kahtan of Cnshite history, desenhed a' 
the first king of Yemcm 
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lordly Eupiemacy in the ivholc countiy, they began to ap- 
propriate to themseh es the antiquity and the great names 
6f the old Ethiopians, or Cushites, whose grand career had 
long smce closed Then arose the legends that sought to 
ennoble Mahomet’s race by giving it the oldest Arabian 
blood, and even attempted to Semitize the Cushites by 
transfoi-ming the ancient Kahtan of that race mto then 
imagmed or traditional ancestor, Joktan 

In reahty, neither history noi tradition has knowledge 
of more than two races m Arabia — the i ery ancient Cush- 
ites, who were a great and enteiprismg people m remote 
pre-histonc times, and the Arabian Senntes, who were not 
there durmg the grand periods of Arabian ancient histoiy, 
and did not appear there until many centuries after the 
extended empire of the Cushites, or Ethiopians, had de- 
clined and become disumted These Arabic Semites, who 
have chiefly occupied attention, and whose history has 
been allowed to obscure the ancient and true Arabians'^ 
were an unimportant, and probably a nomadic people, 
when they first appeared m the country, and they remamed 
veiy obscure until the begmnmg of the seventh century 
after the Christian Era They are generally called Mons- 
tarribes by their own writers, while those of the ancieht 
race are called Aribah, or Arabians of the oldest and se- 
lectest blood- Ibn-Dflihyah, an Arabic historian, keepmg 
up the fiction about Joktan, m a modified form, describes 
thiee distmct classes of Arabians — the Aribah, the most 
ancient tribes of Arabian tradition , the Moiitarribes, cre- 
ated, though not clearly defined, by the Joktan fable, and 
the Moustarribes, or descendants of IshmaeL Hia Mou- 
tambes may be disnnssed from consideration. Mahometan 
writers cannot be safely trusted when they touch this ques- 
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tniKoil 1)\ nil nri'lul nno'-tigitor-' Tliu Arabic Semite^ 
Men* a forcicn jxxijilc, \ or} inodoni in -\rabnii lii‘?tor_\, and 
li id notliiii:; to do ^^lth llio count r\ in (he ancient time': 
conccrmii" ;\liicli ^\c inqinrc Tint old CmliKc race, «o 
iziaat and iiitlticntnl in it'' tune, and ‘•o iiitinialelj coniiccl- 
cd with the nio'-t aiici(.n( ci\ ihz.itioii of which wolia\c an\ 
Know Icdcc, In'- alnio'-l wliolly dnaj^teared from the earth 
hy niinglni" witli otlier race'' ni the w idely-'^cjiaratcd le- 
'riom wliere it e''tahli''hed coloiiiO'' and cnilization , witli 
the Arj im and jierhaji'' with an nhomriiial jiojiiilatioii, in 
Southem and We''teni Knrope, with Semite'' and ArtaiU' 
III "Weetern A'-ia , w itli Semite*' in Arabia, and w ith a daiK 
brown race found hy the am lent Cmhites in India and 
Africa But few communities of jmre Cmhite blood can 
now ho found c\cn in Arabia Its great micbion avas ful- 
filled in the grandest avay centuries hefoie the beginning 
of A\hat IS called authentic history, and now ate haac only 
scanty remains of cither the race or its language Tlie 
ctreat natural suiicriority of this race is still manifest aahor- 
eaer it is found aaitli a tolerable approach to purity of 
blood 

^ „Soino communities of the old race found in Arabia claim 
to haa e unmixcd hloocK They sti ongly miprcssed ]\Ii Pal- 
graae, who unites attention to them. At the northwest, 
w here the Semites settled, there lias been a greater dcchnc 
of cmlization than elsewhere Mr Palgraac points out 
that the show' of ciaulization increased as he proceeded 
through the penuisula from Ma’an towards the east , and, 
after much communication with the inhabitants of cities 
and towns along his route, he recorded and published his 
opinion of the people as follows “Aftei hatmg traveled 
much, and made pietty intimate acquaintance with many 
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races, African, Asiatic, and European, I should hardly he in- 
clined to give the preference to any other over the genuine 
unimxcd clans of Central and Eastern Arabia ” He says 
they represent “ one of the noblest races earth affords,” 
hut does not appear to comprehend the real significance 
of these fragments of the old Cushite race, once so grand 
and powerful, now almost hidden from observation among 
living races He says agam, m another part of his book, 
“I am inclmed to regard the Arabians, taken in themselves 
and mdividually, as endowed with remarkable aptitude for 
practical and material science, and hardly less adapted to 
the raih oad, to the steam-ship, or to any other nmeteenth 
century invention or natural research, than the natives of 
Sheffield or Birmingham themselves , but lack of commu- 
mcation with other countnes has kept them back m the 
intellectual race ” It would not be reasonable to doubt 
the natural capacity of a race whose people were anciently 
represented by the marvelous manufacturmg skiU and com- 
mercial power of Sidon and Tyre Arabia, once foremost, 
has been made the obscurest of countnes by great changes 
m the seats and routes of commerce. The Cushite race has 
not been “ kept back” from a great part m human affa^ , 
it has dechned from a great position, and was made ob- 
scure by that influence of time which brought the world’s 
great changes and made .another race impenaL 

AJ^amNT ABABiAjr Eurus Ajno rNSCEiraoNS 
Knins representmg ancient civihzation exist m every 
part of Arabia, from Balbeo and Petra to Mareb and Zha- 
far They have not been carefully explored, and only a 
few of them have been visited. No excavations have been 
made, but a considerable number of Cushite or Bimyano 
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inscnptions have been secnred that furnish impoitant in- 
formation concerning the language and race of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country None of the rums already vis- 
ited belong to the earber periods of Arabian ancient histo- 
ly, and it is nomse hkely that nuns representmg times so 
very remote still exist for exammation , nevertheless, some 
of those to which attention has been drawn are very old 

The discovery of these antiquities, especially the mscrip- 
tions, seems to have heen connected mcidentally with meas- 
ures taken by the English to facilitate commimicatiou with 
India through Egypt and the Red About thirty-five 
years ago, nearly the whole coast-hne of Arabia was sur- 
veyed or caiefully explored by naval expeditions fitted out 
by the Bntish East India Company Some of the accom- 
phshed officers engaged m these surveys ti aveled m Oman 
and Hadramaut, and visited nuns m Yemen and along the 
shores of the Red Sea Among those who made important 
discoveries were Lieutenants TYellsted and Cruttenden, Dr 
Hulton, and, latei , Captam Hames Cai sten Niebuhi had 
previously reported the existence of inscriptions, and two 
or thiee had been very imperfectly copied by Dr Seetzen. 

TYellsted and Cruttenden made the first discovery of 
Himyanc mscnptions that were carefully copied. Well- 
sted visited impoitant rums at Nakab-el-Hadjar, between 
Hadramaut and Yemen He foimd there the remams of 
an immense wall, ongmally from thirty to forty feet high, 
and ten feet thick at the foundation It was built around 
a hill of considerable extent, on a hue above the base, and 
was flanked by square towers standmg at equal distances 
horn each other The blocks of grayish marble, of which 
it was Jiuilt, were hewn and fitted by the builders with 
surprising nicety, indicating science and skill m constmc- 

D 2 
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tion of a Wgb order TTithm the inclO'iirc 'vrcro tlic tt- 
mams of edifices by irhicb tbe slopes of the lull Imd Ik-' i 
covered. Wellsted says of the wall “Tlie magnitnde <■•' 
tbe stones used, and the perfect knowledge of the Imilih r'' 
art exhibited in the style and mode of placing tlum t-- 
gether, with its towers and great evtent. woidd gne ih 
structure importance in any part of the n orhl ’’ Dt'cn)' 
ing one of the rumed buddings, he sa} >> ‘ Th it ft ouk 
origin to very remote antiquity is ciident by it>< ajqi' ir 
ance alone, which boars strong resemblance to cinnlar cii' 
fices fonnd amidst Eg;\ 7 )tinn ruins TW' haie thi’ ■'aiin- in 
clination of the walls as in them, the same form of cninini'i 
and the same flat roof of stones Important in'i nptn’i ' 
in the old language and character, found on the -nioot! 
face of the great blocks of stone at this jdau*, « ere -1 
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He is the fipst Etiropean -who has nsited those nims in 
modem times and returned m safety Amand Trent to 
Saha from San’a, remamed there four days, and returned 
to the coast hy the same road. He Tras five days on the 
road from San a to Saba, Within a day’s journey of Saba 
he found very extensive and noteworthy rums of a great 
city, which he could not examine carefully , They occupy 
“ a spacious site” on the great plam of Eiarihah. He was 
told of other rums m that part of the coimtry, which he 
did not see, and particular mention was made of rums of ■ 
an ancient city situated about a day’s journey northeaster- 
ly from Khanbah A village called Mareb, surrounded 
by extensive ruins, is aU that now remains of the ancient 
and celebrated Saba, once the populous and magnificent 
capital of Southern Arabia. At one period the whole 
country was known to the Greeks as Saba (called Sheba in 
the Hebrew Scriptures), and the people as Sab.nans, and 
language scarcely sufficed to express their conception of 
its nches and magnificence 

At Mareb Amand exammed what remains of the “ Great 
Dike,” or tank, so famous m Arabic tradition, but he does 
not describe it satisfactorily The embankment appears 
to have been a very long and exceedmgly massive stnic- 
ture, and he tells us that the basm of the tank or reservoir 
was a depression between two mountains called J3.a]ak, 
This dike is probably one of the oldest structures in Ara- 
bia of which we have any knowledge The history of its 
ongm was lost before the tune of Queen Belkis, who is siiji- 
posed to have hved in the age of Solomon, but maj Imc 
lived at an earlier penod It was then so very ancient 
that the solid and vast embankunent was going to dce.-iy 
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tliiougli nge •. Queen Belkis icpaired it, but her lepairs 
did not restore its onginal strength, for, a fciv ages latei, 
It burst "u ith such disaster to the arliole district as made 
the event an epoch in the history of Yemen 

Some enters, 1111080 facility m reading Oriental lan- 
guages is far superior to their capacity foi comprehending 
ai clucological facts, and studying antiquity with penetiat- 
mg intelligence, have allowed themsehes to talk m a 
doubtful, hesitating way in support of the stiango and 
most incomprehensible lagaiy that this dike was not built 
earher than the beginning of the Cliristian Eia Tliey for- 
get that It was incontestably as old as the ancient citj of 
Saba, if not much older, and that both the city and the 
dike had decayed long befoie Chiist llahonictan assump- 
tion Itself never invented a more nnwai ranted, a more ex- 
trai agant, or a more senseless fiction 

"Wellsted mentions the nuns of Kilhat, on the southern 
coast of Oman, which “coiei an evtensne tract,” and he 
w as told of other nuns m the mtenor which he could not 
iisit Strabo, Plmy, Ptolemy, and otheis, as well as the 
Hebrew vmtei’s, speak of great cities m Arabia which no 
longer exist We can not well doubt that diligent explo- 
ration would bimg to light numerous nuns of great impor- 
tance to ai'chieologists which at pieseut are entirely im- 
kuowTi, and which the pi esent mhabitants of the coimtry 
cannot explam The Mahometan natives residmg near the 

* Hamza of Ispahan says “ The Himvantes relate that Belki";, having 
become qeeen, bmlt in Saba the dike called Artm The other inhabitants 
of Yemen dispute this, and maintam that the dike Anm was constmeted 
bj Lokman, the second son of Ad , and they say that time having brought 
it to a condition of decay, Belkis, on beconung queen, repaired the dam- 
age it had suffered ’ See L’Unners, voL x , p 58 
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ruins visited hy Wcllsted said, in reply to Lis inquiries, 
that thc=e old cities -n-ere built by their “ infideP ances- 
tors He pointed out to them that their “ infideF ancestors 
must ha'v e been vastly superior to the present sreneratioa 
of Arabian*:, and capable ofmaeb greater vrorhsj to rrhich 
they ansvrered that their ancestors vrere assisted by “Jins,.' 
or “ De%nls ” Wellsted’s suggestion has more significance 
than he himself seems to have appreciated. Whether ve 
stud}:^ Arabia in its traditions, in its mins, in the remains 
of its old language, or in the present characteristics and 
condition of its people, rve cannot easily evade the conclu- 
sion that this country rras anciently the seat of a great civ- 
ilization, that declmed from its highest condition long be- 
fore the Christian Era, and of "which only traces of its im- 
pression on the country, and confused recollections of its 
greatness, still exist 

The old Arabian or Cushite inscriptions found in El Har- 
rah, a part of the region justly desenhed as “ the remarka- 
ble country south of Damascus,” belong to Arabia Mi 
Cyril C. Graham gave an account of them m the “ Aisiatic 
Journal” for 1800 El Harrab is southeast and east of 
Haurdn, where rumed or deserted cities exist with the 
houses still neaily perfect In El Harrah Mr Graham 
found similar remains of cities, with abundant mscnptions 
He tolls ns that when copies of the mscnptions were laid 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, “ a high authonty” de-- 
claied them to be “the most ancient form of PhoBmcian 
wilting yet seen ” Also, ‘^Barth was immediately struck 
with their gicat simihtude to the mscnptions of the Tou- 
ancks ” He mentions reports of similar mscnptions m 
Jcbel Shammai, and adds that “Wallin secured ti\o m- 
^cnptions at Belad Sof, m Cential Arabia,” like those at 
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El ITarrali, and lint “ho found those characters constantly 
recurring ” One of the alphabetic characters m those in- 
scriptions IS found nowhere else save among the Riimc 
letters, and another only in the Etniscan alphabet Such 
antiquities abound in the mysterious land of Cush, but 
they have not been explored, and m many respects Arabia 
IS still an iiiidiscoi crod country 

Mr Palgraie’s lack of opportunities to study Arabian 
antiquities, and perhaps a not a cry actn e interest m this 
department of study, did not enable him to add much to 
our knoivlcdge of the rums and other remains of the an- 
cient condition of the country But, in his account of the 
old castle at Mcnaiuah, on the largest of the Bahreyu isl- 
ands, ivc can see how strongly tint venerable stnicture 
invites attention He pomts out the ruins in the Syrian 
Desert, and he notices m the construction of the old castle 
at the Djoivf evidence of its very great antiquity This 
castle has been several times rebuilt m part, or repaired, so 
that only the south wall now preserves its first line of con- 
struction In this wall, “ the huge size and exact squanng 
of the stones in the lower tiers mdicate the early date of 
the fabnc, while several small wmdows, at a height of ten 
or twelve feet from the ground, are topped by what is 
called the Cyclopean arch, a specimen of which may yet 
be seen m the so-called palace of At reus at Mycena; ” In 
Kasseem he found the remams of an ancient structure ‘^un- 
ilar to Stonehenge m England, and he learned from his 
-^.rabian companions that two others like it could be found 
in districts not far away from his route, which they named *■ 
He says, “There is httle difierence between the stone won- 
der of Kasseem and that of Wiltshire, except that one is 
• See PnlgraTe’s Travels m Central Arabia, toL i , p 251 
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in Arabia, and the other, more perfect, in England.” The 
huge stones, standing on end, about fifteen feet high, were 
arranged in a circle like those of Stonehenge These struc- 
tures evidently had the sam^ purpose, and the builders in 
each case were diiected by the same thought 

THE AJTOrBNT ABABIAH nAJTGHAGE 

In some respects, the most important discovery made m 
Arabia is that which brmgs to hght the old language of 
the country, and shows its affimty with that of Egypt and 
of Western Asia m the earhest times In these studies 
nothmg IS more rehable than the histoncal revelations of 
the science of language They present facts which no ro- 
mancing of tradition or mythology can obscure It has 
been determmed by scientific mqmry that the people who 
first estabhshed civilization m Western Asia used a lan- 
guage that has been called Cushite, or Hanutic Some 
scholars, like George Rawhnson, attracted by the fanciful 
Imguistio scheme of Bunsen, have suggested a derivation 
of this language from the “Turaman,” a designation that 
has no very definite meaning in the science of language, 
and which at first was used loosely to mclude nearly all 
languages that could not be classed as eithdr Aryan oi 
Semitic Hence Mi Rawhnson sometimes talks of the ear- 
liest speech of Western Asia as “Turanian,” but pomts out 
that It was developed there as the Hamitic, or Cushite 
tongue, which m the most ancient times prevailed “ from 
the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean, and from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges ” Among 
the ancient peoples who spoke this language he classes 
“ the Southern Arabians, the eaily Canaamtes, the early 
Chaldeans, and the Susiamans.” He might have added, 
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ever enters Zliafar nimynri7es,” A^huli indicate? tint tlio 
old language maintained xtsell thoie long atUi it Indlu'm 
superseded in most of llie oilier distnct% In the Jonnuil 
AsiaUqne for June, 1838, Fresnel stated tint the llimjanc 
language then spoken at Zhafar and 3Iirl)at va? 
vliat different from the dialect spoken m 3hhrah, adduicr 
that, accoidmg to the best infonnation he could obtain, tiio 
only difierenco tvas that “ the 2Iahn contained a lartrcr 
proportion of Arabic ivords ” Fresnel (not avare, pri'h 
ably, that Wcllstcd and liis conijnmons had found Him 
yanc inscriptions somewhat earlier) elaiiiied to be the dn- 
coverer of the Iliin) aric language But In? first juTcoptum 
of Its impoitance was not % ciy clear, for he annoumed tin-, 
eliscovery to his scientific friends at Pan? a? fuUov? “I 
liaie fliscotered the language spoken at the court of ilu 
Queen of Shcha, which is still siiokcn hy the savage-- <>( 
Mahrah !” ITc did not compiehcnd Arahia, and p^rhnj) 
his chronology ■would not allow liini to go nnith I irtle-r 
hack into the pa?t Dr. For-tor, in the appendix to hi? 
work on Arabian gcogi-aphy, clnwcd over the Ifiiiivaru 
inscnptions in a somewhat diHc rent w iv, fiiebint m Hem 
“the oldest language iii the world” vud “the fir t dpha 
hot of mankind.” 
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nrlioi age The dialect of the Iliruyaric inscriptions, how- 
ever, IS ancient and difhcnlt to dceiphei, and the contents 
of many of them show that they are much older than Chns- 
taanity, if not oldei than those found at Sidon In puhhsh- 
mg the Himyanc luscnptions preserved in the Bntish jMu- 
seura, Mr Birch notices the suggestion of M. Canssm de 
Pciceval that they may belong to a period of Arabian his- 
tory beginning not earlier than 100 yeais before Christ, 
and adds tins ciiticism “As the later kings were greatly 
inclined to Judaism, it is possible that monuments such as 
these, full of miocations to idols, may belong to eaihei 
times of the empire.” The Himyanc alphabet, described 
as the jMusned, had been preserved by several Arabic inSt- 
ers, and was easily imdcrstood Tlie difficulty in translat- 
mg anses chiefly from the antiquity of the dialect, which, 
nevertheless, is much later than that of the Chaldean m- 
scriptions 

COXCERXIXG THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETICAL WRITING 

It is foimd necessary to admit that the various styles of 
alphabetic wntmg used by the nations of antiqnity were 
all denved, directly oi remotely, from a common souice, 
— ^from a smgle form of wntmg, ongmated by some older 
people m the course of their own dei elopment They all 
belong to the same family, just as genetically related di- 
alects and forms of speech constitute one family group, and 
furnish demonstration that they all proceeded from a single 
primeval language. Accordmg to the Phoenicians, the art 
was mvented by Taautus, or Taut, “ whom the Egyptians 
call Thouth and. the Egyptians said it was invented by 
Thouth, or Thoth, otherwise called “ the first Hermes in 
which we see clearly that both Phoenicians and Egyptians 
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referred the invention to a period older than their own 
separate pohtical existence, and to an older nation from 
which both peoples had received it 
Sir ‘W'lUiam Drummond, m his “Ongmes,” said on this 
pomt: “There seems to be no way of accounting either 
for the early use of letters among so many difleient na- 
tions, or for the resemblance which existed between some 
of the graphic symbols employed by those nations, than by 
supposmg hieroglyphic wntmg, if I may be allowed the 
term, to have been in use among the Tsabaists m the first 
ages after the flood, when Tsabaism (planet worship) was 
the religion of almost eveiy coimtry that vas yet inhabit- 
ed.” Sir Henry Rawhnson, directed by the mfliience of 
scientific mquiry, and with the facts before him m a clearer 
light, says “ So great is the analogy between the first 
principles of the science (of wntmg), as it appears to have 
been pursued in Chaldea, and as we can actually trace its 
progress in Egypt, that wo can hardly hesitate to assign 
the original invention to a period before the Haraite race 
had broken up and divided A system of picture-vTiting, 
which aimed at the communication of ideas through the 
rude representation of natural objects, belonged, as it u ould 
seem, not only to the tribes who descended the hTile from 
Ethiopia, but to those also who, perhaps, dnciging fiom 
the same focus, passed eastward to the \ alley of the Eu- 
phrates ” (See Rawlmson’s Herodotus, vol i , p, 4 13 ) 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to infer that Taut or 
Thoth represents the ongm of the art of wntmg among 
the Hamitic or Cushite people m the earlier ages of thtir 
existence, when they still dwelt together as a single unit- -• 
ed people, before the time of Egypt and Chaldea , but 
the home of their civilization, from which their colonics 
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'n'ent forth east and west, Tvas not an African country, as 
Sir Henry Kaivhnson appears to assume , it must have 
been Arabia, as I have sbon n 

^ AJpliabetic irriting ivoiild naturally bare its earliest de- 
velopment in the country irbere the bieroglyjibic or pic- 
ture style originated , and, this country bemg Arabia, the 
development of the simpler and more practical alphabetic 
style must have been hastened by the commercial habits 
and wants of the pcojile The nation that became mistress 
of the seas, established communication v ith every shore, 
and monopolized the commerce of the known world, most 
have substituted a simple phonetic alphabet for the hiero- 
glyphics as it gradually grew to this eminence , while iso- 
lated Egypt, less aftbeted by the practical wants and ten- 
dencies of commercial enterprise, retamed the hieroglyphic 
system, and carried it to a marvelous height of perfection, 
denving from it, however, two simpler forms of wntmg — 
first the Jneratic, and at length the demotic 
Tlie rums of Egypt are coveied with hieroglyphics, the 
perfected Egyptian style appearmg on the oldest monu- 
ments That this form of wntmg was laid aside very early 
by other branches of the Cushite or Hamitio race is evmced 
by the fact that the only fragments of it found m remams 
of other peoples of this race appear on a broken tablet 
from the Mesopotamian ruins, now m the Bntish Museum. 
Sir Henry Bawhnson finds m the writing on this tablet 
“several of the primitive forms of natural objects from 
which the cuneiform characters were subsequently elabo- 
rated.” There are not less than six different styles of the 
cuneiform wntmg, that found m the Chaldean rums seem- 
mg to be the oldest There is nothing to show how many 
forms of hieroglyphical wntmg came mto use before this 
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PtjJc wns porfoclca in Upper Egypt, and superseded else- 
u here ]>y filjjiiabcts. 

'J’he oldest Cuslnto alplialjet known to us is that which 
(ho Phccnicians curried to Sonthcm und TV'estem Europe, 
u hu’li, Iiou Cl cr, was not presen'-cd without modification. 
The niuiK^. of its letters, and some of their forms, show that 
It u as dcrn cd originally from hieroglyphics, Aleph means 
an o\ , lilt, Bilh, or Beth, a house or temple, and Game! 
or Gunel, a camel, an animal icry naturally represented m 
ancient Ai'abian hieroglyphics, but not likely to appear in 
a liicroglyjiliicul system ongmating m any country where 
the camel is not found. 

The ini ontion of this alphabet, from which all the alpha- 
bets of modern Europe have been derived, was attnbnted 
(0 Ibe Phccnicians. Pliny (lib, v., ch m) asenbes to the 
Phomiciaiis “the gieat glory of mventmg letters’^ — “tyisa 
f/c/is Fheemeum zn gloiia magna lit^ranim zmefiiioms^"^ 
Tins apjioars to Iiavc been commonly said among Greeks 
and Homans. They conld have said, more correctly, that 
letters origmatod in the country of which anciently Phcfr* 
iiicia was one of the more important distncts And so, 
when Pliny desenbed the Phmnicians as “the first discov- 
erers of the sciences of astronomy and navigation,” he 
would have been more accurate li^ mstead of “ the Phoam- 
cians,” he had said tlie ancient Ethiopifins or Cushites of 
Arabia, Tlie ongmal country of the Cnshite race, to which 
the PhccmcianB belonged — the origmal home where this 
culture had birth, and from which the Cushite colonies and 
influence went forth in every direction to spread civiliza- 
tion, and Create sucli nations as Egypt and Chaldea, was 
not meiely the little district of Phoenicia — ^it was the whole 
Arabian pcnmsula 
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1 nn inncinc iiotlung tliat ■wouUl ciied co cicnt a Iiglit 
on ilu' proln^tono ngi"' i'- an accurate lii«lor} of Arabia 
from the beginning of it'- ci\ iliratioiL Ili'^tonc’ of that 
country von* nndoiiblcdh vntten before and after tlie 
time \\licii Clones united Uiijier and Loiier I''gy])t tinder 
one go\ eniineiit, for in that old time, “-o fir awaj from u'; 
in the dcepe^-l antiquity Arabi i wa's tlie foremost countr\ 
of the \\ orld Tlie pi 0{>lc that originated the art of i\ ritinir 
did not fill to line iintera of their omii annal': Xeier- 
thclc'b, their ancient hntorj* cannot noM be produced, fetr 
not onh their oivii literature penciled, but abo that of the 
nevt mccocduig nation'-, and, for more than twent}-fiic 
hundred jear^, no other country uith i\hich our cniliza- 
tion IS connected In': been «o completely mthdrau n from 
the ob«enation of what t\c call hntorj- It has been a 
rajsterj*, an unreal country, and fiilure to ^eo its histone 
importance has left many important problems of jVncient 
Iliston,* inthout proper solution 

And yet a neird influence of it*: great pa'll is felt tvhen- 
c\ er inquiry turns to it'- ancient hi=tor} , and note and then 
a 11 ntcr onders that “ a nation ivho'io history ascends 
■wnthout intemiption to so remote an ongin, and whose 
name has been so celebrated, should have its politic,al ui- 
fincy shrouded m so thick a mist of doubt aud oblivion ” 
E\ cn from this imter it'i grandest ages are hidden undci 
that phrase “its political infancy Tlicse ages are shroud- 
ed in doubt and obln ion jiartly because they are so re- 
mote "We considei Egypt and Chaldea icrv old, but the 
culture and political organization of the Arabian Cushites 
were much older, they belong to what both Egj-ptian^ 
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and Chaldeans regarded as antiquity Time, that wastes 
all thmgs human, and hunes nations out of sight, has not 
spared the primeval history of this oldest of ci-nlized peo- 
ples .Add to this that the distance from us m time of the 
heginnings of the Cushite civilization is so vast as to fright- 
en the current chronologies into absolute lunacy, and we 
shall cease to wonder that the early history of Arabia has 
been so buned in obhvion, and so discredited by the chro- 
nologists that it has failed to command much attention, or 
even to be thought of as a reahty 
This antiquity of civilization m Arabia is necessary to 
explain the facts that, m the oldest recorded traditions, 
Arabia is the land of Cush, the celebrated Ethiopia of very 
remote times, and that, accordmg to the testimony of Im- 
guistic and archieological science, the first cinhzers m 
Western and Southwestern Asia and m the I^'de Yalley 
were a people descnbed as Cushites or Hamites. These 
facts are incontestable , but, while it is necessary to accept 
what they signify, we have no chronology for the scheme 
of Arabian history which they suggest Guided, however, 
by what we know of the antiquity of civilization m Egypt 
and Chaldea, we may suppose as probable that the his- 
tory of the ancient Cushite civilization was somewhat as 
follows 

1 Theie was the primeval period of first development 
and growth, Did the onginal culture of the Cushite civ- 
ilizers come to them from a still older civihzation^ or was 
It origmated entirely by themselves, without assistance 
or stimulus from abroad? NV e cannot answer these ques- 
tions Man was created capable of improvement, and no 
1 ery long period could have elapsed before the use of reason 
and the almost spontaneous activity of the aptitude for in- 
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the Aryan race invaded and occupied Northern India. 
This peiiod may have begun about 6000 years before the 
Christian Era. But the Arabian Cushites, havmg control 
of Arabia, Southern India, many colonies on the Mediterra- 
nean, and extensive distncts m Africa, were still unnvaled 
in power and commercial dopimion. At length came a 
time, for which there is nothmg to suggest a probable date, 
when, undei control of the people called Phoenicians, North- 
ern Arabia, Syna, and the connected commimities on the 
Meditemnean became a sepaiate dominion There is 
some reason for supposmg (as I shall presently show) that 
the rest of the penmsula was divided into two kmgdoms, 
not later than from about 8000 to 8600 B C — one includ- 
ing Yemen, Hadramaut, the Hedjaz, and other western dis- 
tncts , and the other consistmg of Oman, the distncts to- 
umids the Persian Gulf, and the whole region inomi as 
Iiak Arabi to, the Euphrates, of which Zobak, celebrated m 
Iianian history, was a famous ruler 
4 The penod of contmued decline, which finally brought 
the Arabian penmsula to its present condition Much of 
what is usually wntten as “the History of Arabia before 
Islarmsm” belongs to this penod. The country was di- 
vided into five or six separate kmgdoms, of which tliat de- 
senbed by the Greeks as Saba was the most important 
The Phcemcians, finally restricted m Asia to the little dis- 
trict immediately connected with their gieat cities, and 
the nch and still enterpnsmg people of Southern Arabia, 
called Sabeans and Himyantes, contmued to represent what 
remamed of the old Cushite civilization down to a period 
comparatively quite modem But the ancient glory of the 
country departed previous to the rise of the Assyrian em- 
pire, m the thirteenth century before Christ , and, not long 
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before the beginning of tlie Assyrian period, the whole 
northern portion of the peninsula was invaded and over- 
ran by Semites, chiefly nomadic, who occupied theHedjaz, 
became permanent mhabitants, and finally oiiginated Ma- 
hometanism. The Land of Cush was transfoimed. 

In the absence of legiilai histone annals, any scheme of 
Arabian lustory that takes in all its periods must be chiefly 
hypothetical Beyond a few important facts that may be 
used to guide supposition, thei e is nothing to enlighten ns - 
We leam something from the traditions ofantiqmtj, the 
Hebiew Sciiptnres tell ns something, the old rams of the 
East fiimish some hght, and m Mahometan histones of 
Arabia there are passages that seem to jiiesent a few con- 
fused recollections of what was written m the lost annals 
of the countiy , but a regular and accurate historical ac- 
count of ancient Arabia is no longei possible If the 
Greeks had studied the country carefully, and wntten its 
history with such mtelligence as the libranes of Egypt and 
Phoenicia then made possible, it would have had a prom- 
inent place m our studies of ancient history But to them 
Arabia was already very obscure, and their knowledge of 
the pemnsula was nearly as vague and visionary as that 
which has prevailed m modem times 

* 

GREEK KOnCES OF ARABIA. 

Herodotus, writmg more than twenty -three centunes 
ago, had no perception of the histone importance of Ara- 
bia To him It was a land of rare and marvelous produc- 
tions, but he seems to have had no knowledge whatevei 
of the great commerce with India and other countn^s at 
the East, stiU monopolized by the Southern Arabians He 
says “Arabia is the farthest of the mhabited countnes 
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to'w&rds the Soutli j s,nd tins is tbs only region in whicli 
grow myi’rh, fiankincense, cinnamon, and ledanmn. All 
these, except myrrh, the Arabians gather with difficulty ” 
Then follows a jehearsal of certain cunmng stones, worthy 
of the “ Thousand and One Nights,” put m circulation by 
the Arabians to hide their commerce from the Western 
nations It was understood that all spices and perfumes, 
and most other nch and loyal products, came fiom that 
countiy j and Herodotus, like others of his time, supposed 
they were all pioduced there. His knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the country seem to have been fiilly expressed 
in his exclamation, “ There breathes from Arabia a divme 
odor I” 

rt' 

He knew no more, and nowhere else m the Greek litera- 
ture of that age, or of any subsequent age, do we find a 
more mtelligent account of Arabian history, geography, or 
commerce Enough was known of the country to create a 
feelmg of something rich and strange, something uncom- 
prehended and mystenous, and Greek wi iters who gained 
some general knowledge of Southern Arabia were moved 
to exhaust the power of language m attempts to describe 
Its nches There may have been something moie in the 
lost geogiaphical work of Artenudorus of Ephesus, al- 
though the extiact m Strabo indicates httle more than vis- 
ionary ignorance, but nothmg beyond this has been pre- 
served Diodorus Siculus, after an extravagant desenp- 
tion of “ the perfumes of Arabia, which lavished the senses,” 
and “ were conveyed by the wmds to those who sailed near 
the coast,” proceeded (bk. in., ch in.) as follows 

“ Havmg never been conquered, by reason of the large- 
ness of their country, they flow m streams of gold and sil- 
ver; and likewise their beds, chairs, and stools have their 
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feet of sih ei , and all tlicu liousebold stuff is so sumptu- 
ous and magnificent that it is mcredible The porticoes 
of tlieir houses and temples, m some cases, are OA’erlaid u itli 
gold. The like wonderful cost they are at throughout 
their whole hiiildmgs, adorning them, in some parts, u ith 
silver and gold, and m others with n ory, precious stones, 
and other things of gieat lalue, foi they have enjoyed a 
constant and unmteriupted peace for many ages and gen- 
erations ” 

Agathai chides is quoted thus 

“The Saheans suijiass in- wealth and magnificence not 
only the neighboring haiharians, hut all othei nations what- 
soeA’ei As their distant situation protects them fiom all 
foreign plunders, immense stores of precious metals have 
been accumulated among them, especially m the capital 
Curiously-wrought gold and sili er di mkmg vessels m great 
vanety , couches and tripods with sih er feet , an incredi- 
ble profiision of costly funiituie in general , porticoes, vnth 
large columns partly gilt and capitals ornamented with 
wrought silver figures , roofs and doors ornamented with 
gold fretwoik set with precious stones, besides an extra- 
ordinary magmficence reignmg m the decorations of then 
houses, where they use silver, gold, ivory, and the most 
piecious stones, and all other things that men deem most 
1 alnable These people have enjoyed their good fortune 
from the earhest times undisturbed ” 

These descriptions bring out one important fact The 
Greeks beher ed Arabia had been a seat of enhghtened civ- 
ihzation and of a great commerce “ from the earliest time^ ,” 
and yet, so far as we know, it never occurred to any Gieek 
scholar to study the history of this land of marvelous 
wealth, and trace “ from the earhest times” the develop- 
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ineiit of its civilization and commercial enterprise The 
Gieeks of the Hellenic penod knew less of distant coun- 
tries than was known in the time of Homer. Their geo- 
graphical knowledge was confined chiefly to the regions 
around the iEgean and the Eastern Mediterranean The 
prevalent ignorance of more distant regions is shown hy a 
statement of that insatiate reader and coUectoi of informa- 
tion, the Eldei Pliny, who says (hb vn, ch xxiv ) “ Tapro- 
bane (Ceylon), under the name of the ‘land of the Autoch- 
thones,’ was long looked upon as anothei world , the age 
and arms of Alexander the Great weie the fiist to give 
satisfactoiy proof that it is an island ” Telbng what he 
had learned concerning the Arabians, he says, “Arabia is m- 
fenor to no country throughout the whole world ” Speak- 
ing of the “ Omani,” or people of Oman, he refers to “ their 
once famous cities,” which “at the present time are wil- 
dei nesses ” He mentions “Homna and Attana, which, our 
merchants say, are at the piesent time the most famous 
towns on the Peisian Sea ” His estimate of the Arabians 
IS summed up as follows “Take them all m all, they aie 
the nchest nation in the world ” 

ASABIAW BECOIXECnOJfS OE THE PAST 

Mahometan wnters on the histoiy Of Arabia give us a 
few vague recollections of the ancient condition of the 
country, but the old Cushite hteiatuie, locked up m a 
stiange tongue, and fieicely cursed by their rehgion, had 
all disappeaied long before they began to study the sub- 
ject Moieover, tlieu first wntings on the histoiy of Ara- 
bia were several centuries later than the tune of Mahomet 
The Arabian Semites were piobably the rudest and least 
civilized inhabitants of the peninsula Most of them were 
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iioinail'^, althongh they liad some settled comiuunities, and 
vome knowledge of reading and ■niiting Tlic first 3Ia- 
liometaus ivere not a hterarj people, and no attempt was 
made to wiite c\on the life of their prophet until more 
than a century after his death, ton ards the close of the 
Ommiado dynasty of caliphs Tlie cnltnre for nhich the 
caliphate n .is celebrated did not conic from Koreish Arabs, 
1101 did it gieatly allcct them, but it aflected the Anabic 
hanguage , and tlic literary .actnity it created produced 
not only poetr\ , philosophy, and science, but aKo biogra- 
phies ofIMahomet and histones of Arabia Among those 
nho wrote on Arabian lustoiy and gcograpln nitii most 
c.iic and .ability weie A1 Tallin of Tabrt'er, wlio nrote in 
the lOlh ceiitim* of tlicCliiistian Era; El Mashidi, nlio died 
about 0.17 A 1) , Xiin.un, «urn lined A1 Kendi, wlio died 
•iboul 1340 AD , Abiilfeda, prince of ll.iin ih, in ^^rIa, 
nho died in 1 14') A D , llaiiiz,! of Djiahan, nho died about 
0G8 A 1) , and El Ediisi, \\Ik> n is Intrii about 1001 A D 
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gieat epoch, which was preceded by the misty acjes of Ad 
and other representative persons oi names, and foUov cd l>} 
historical penods beguming with great political cliongci:, 
represented by Saba and Himyar The IMaliomctans, by 
substituting the Semitic Joktan for Kahtan, and b\ at- 
tempting to reconstruct all Aiabian histoiy* around tlio 
Himyarite kings, have entangled the subject in great con- 
fhsiom - This was quite suilicient, but the rabbinical ^pmt 
and chronological dogmatism of modern times liaA o gone 
farther, and made this confusion a hopeless jungle ofnli- 
siirdities To see anything clearly, we must put 0*5110 tlic‘'e 
pervertmg interpretations, and consider the traditions and 
facts for ourselves vithout regard to what has been “^aid 
of them by Mahometan egotism, rabbinical ignorance, or 
false chionology 

1 . The traditions quoted as authentic by all ^Mahometan 
writers on Arabia desenbe a period of cniliration before 
the time of Kabtan To this period are ac'Jigned Ad, Th 1- 
moud, and the representatn e names of per-ons and jicojdts 
associated mth them Arabian tradition knovs nothing 
older than Ad. It associates mth him and vitli his turn* 
the hcgmnmgs of cnilized life It rcjire^ont*- the Aditr‘ 5 , 
Thamoudites, and their contemporaries as ontorjiri'-ing, i u h, 
and powerful, says they had great cities and nojidcrlnl 
magnificence, and declares tliat the} final!} di^ajqKarrd 
from the earth nndcr the curse ofheaNcn on their jmdf- 
and arrogant idolatry Mahometan ardor tills roniinto 
stones of their marvolons cities, and of the iniranilon, 
j'udgraents by which they v ere blasted Tin- tniditmn d 
lore evidently presen cs faint and confii^^rO rcrolh ( ti»n^ 
of a great period of cn iliz-ation tint had doe-n 10- worn, 
inents, ruined cities, and m}Stenf)ns antiVjiiitifs l/'fon th 
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time oflvnlilnn Its Mondrons creations and grand politi- 
cal suprcniac} di'^appeaied, not in fiery '^toinis of wratb 
from heaven, hut nnder the influence of time and cliange 
2 In Arabian tradition Kahtan ocenjnes a position simi- 
lar in some re'jpeets to tliat of Ivaiamors in Iranian history 
It i« pointed out that there ucro age*; of ciiili/ation befoie 
his time, and jet he is described as the ancestor of nearly 
the nhole Aribian people According to the traditions as 
roconst meted b\ ihoinetanisin, his descendants repco- 
pled the countij* with the race known as the Aitbah, oi 
Arabians of pure blood, and he is celebrated as the primal 
personage of the Aribi m w orld Lai iiig aside the Mahom- 
etan fable'-, we niaj- suppose, not unroasonablj , that Kah- 
tan rcjiresents the tunc when the old Cushite communities 
111 Southeni, Eastern, and Central Arabia were politically 
separated fiom those at the north Tliat must haie been 
a 1 erj- iinpoitant epoeh in Arabian liistorj* Egypt and 
Chaldea had alrcadj* become separate empires , the Aryans 
had entered Xorthcra India, other important changes had 
occun-ed , and now what remained of the old Cushite em- 
pire was dnided, bj’ a line running through Arabia itself, 
into two separate dominions — one at the north, iiiidci Plice- 
mcian supremacy, the other at the south and east, reorgan- 
ized, we suppose, by Kahtan TThcther Kahtan actually 
represents the beguining of this new era must, howei er, 
be left to coniccture , an accurate history of that time 
might give the historical significance of this personage a 
diflerent evplanation He belongs to a remote age, and 
could not have been later than the time when Martu or 
Maiathus, mentioned m the earlier Chaldean mscnptions, 
was the nilmg city at the north 
* Among the notes which El Mns’ndi added to his “ Meadows of Gold 

E 2 
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3 In the traditions, Saija, described as a descendant of 
Kahtan, is tlie next pcisonage who represents an important 
historical epoch, Tlic legends connect him with the south- 
western quarter of the peninsula, and with a kmgdom that 
•^eems to have mcluded Yemen, Hadramaut, the Hedjaz, 
and other districts That very ancient Cushite temple— 
the oldest temple m existence— knoira as the Caaba was 
situated in the Hedjaz, and for this reason, it may be, the 
traditions saj* much more of this kmgdom than of any 
other part of Arabia Saba may represent the time when 
the pro\ luces included in the kmgdom of Saba and the 
Himyantes were separated from those m the opposite quar- 
ter, including Oman and the districts on the Persian Gulf 
It is knouTi that such a division existed long before the 
Christian Era, and that the southwestern kmgdom, less af- 
fected by the great changes in "iYestem Asia, and more 
largely devoted to commerce and mantune enterpnse, pre- 
sen ed Its existence much longer than the other. Saba 
was probably the first sovereign of this monarchy after 
the separation Hnwayri makes him its founder and first 
luler, and Djennabi, who wrote in the sixteenth century 
of the Clinstian Era, gives it a duration of three thousand 
years 

4 Himyar, a descendant of Saba, is another royal per- 
sonage to whom special but unexplained historical impor- 
tance IS attached. He begms the Ime of Himyante kmgs, 

and JGnes of Gems” is the following “There are two famous places on 
earth, the Iwdn (of the Kosrous at Ctesiphon), and the Ghomddn (of the 
kmgs of Yemen) at Sana , and there are only two great rojal famihes, the 
Sassanians and the Khatamtes ” TTe hare not been accustomed to see m 
Arabia one of the greatest and most ancient royal families. It was differ- 
ent in El Jlas’ndi’s time. 
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iml hib name Ina been guen lo both the people and lan- 
guage of the country jSTnmjii places the beginning of 
his leign m the ycai 1430 BC, and says there ncre ei\- 
teen so\ereign‘; betAveen him and Queen Bclkis, Arliosc 
reign began in the 3 ear 991 B C This makes Belkis con- 
temporarA' null Solomon According to Ilanira of Ispa- 
han the Ilinnaritc monarcln- AAas dnidcd “during fifteen 
generation*!,’’ at a a er\ indefimteh dated period after the 
time of llmiA ir. Tins dnision AAas the result of a feud 
bctAAcen the descendants ofIIiin 3 ar and tho'^e of his broth- 
er Kahhn During the time of tins diA isioii, one famih 
reigned at Saba, aaIiiIc the other reigned at Zhafar Other 
AATitcrs mention this fact Tlie kingdom aa as finall}’’ re- 
united under Ilarith-cl-Raisch lie aa as called Tohba, as 
the EgA'jUian kings Avere called Pharaohs, “ because,” it is 
said, “the united people folloAAcd [tahhahou) his laAvs,” 
and all his successors bore this title Tins explanation ot 
the title, hoAVCA or, may not be correct, it is not shoAAii 
that it .Avas not in use before the separation The rule of 
the niniAarite kings aaus tenmnated nearl}- a centurA* and 
a half before the time of Mahomet b}' an inA asion liom 
Abyssinia 

The Tar 3 mig and contradictory dynastic bsts of kings 
after the time of Saba, constructed by Mahometan AATitei'^, 
AA ould be masterpieces of confusion and absurditA' if the} 
Avere not outdone b}' the msane chronologv, ind Avorse than 
Mahometan assumption, of those learned Orientalists tA-ho 
place Himyar onl}' 381 years before Chnst, and bung Bel- 
las mto the first century after Christ It seems uecessaiy 
to remmd these astonishing chronologists that the HebreAA- 
Senptures make it certain that a “ queen of Sheba” ruled 
this kingdom in the time of Solomon This must be ac- 
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cepted as an established fact, but, while the dates oftlie 
Mahometan histonans are more credible and respectable 
than those of some modern scholars, who have applied a 
false chronology to the history of Arabia, it is necessary to 
admit that neither their dates nor their dynastic lists can 
be trusted. Their dates lack the evidence that would make 
them authentic, and their lists of Sabean and Himynritc 
kmgs include sovereigns who evidently belong to ages 
more ancient, while in other respects they are confused, ar- 
bitraiy, and unwarranted ITevertheless, among the mate- 
rials collected hy these writers there are royal names and 
bnef historical fragments that engage attention, 

FRAGMENTS OP OLD ARAniAN- mSTOBY 
An ancient Arabian sovereign, usually called Zohak, is 
mentioned m the ti-aditions as an enterprising and power- 
ful conqueror He is sometimes connected with the most 
ancient people of the country, but there is nothing in Ara- 
bic hterature to make certain the time of las reign It is 
stated m the chiomcle of Tabin that “Zohak was in pos- 
session of the whole of Irak Arabi, vntli Tabristan, Khezlan, 
Ghrgan or Jnrgan, and, m short, of all the territory in this 
direction to the very borders of Hindustan, which lie (and 
his successors) governed with paramount sway during a 
period of 260 years ” The Iranian historians give a more 
particular account of Zohak. According to some of tlicm, 
lie was the son of an Arabian king named hlirtas Otiicrs 
add that his mother was a sister of Jemslnd All agree 
that be was an Arabian It is stated that he rlethroncd 
Jemshid, and made himself master of the kingdom of Iran 
or Hiras; that “he slew and partook of all animals Indif- 
ferently, whether destnictive or harmless" (winch was in 
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A lolation of the rebgious code of Iran), “ so that the detesta- 
ble practice became general and that, long afterwards, 
“ when Fendnn had purged the land of Zohak’s tyranny,” 
the “ detestable practice” could not be entirely overcome 

In the Iraman books Zohak is described as Deh-ak and 
Dizakh, “ tlie Tasl,” usuaUv translated “ the Arabian ” A 
note m the Desatir says, “ Taz is the supposed father of 
the Tasis (or Arabians) ” The word Taz remmds ns of the 
ongmal Arabian tribe of Tasm Zohak probably claimed 
descent from Tasm. The commentary on the Desatir tells 
us that “ Zohak was of the race of Taz,” and that “ he paid 
assidiions worship to Tezdam (the Supreme Bemg) and to 
the stars, on which account Tezdam granted hun his wishes , 
but, durmg his reign, he annoyed harmless animals ” He 
is also charged with grave crimes Much of the accusmg 
execration bestowed upon Zohak is probably due to tlie 
fact that his rehgion was that of the Arabians, and not ttiat 
of the Iranians or Hrrasis 

Accordmg to Berosus, a foreign dynasty of kmgs, called 
“Median,” ruled Chaldea durmg 224 years This dynasty 
was probably the result of a conquest of the country by 
Zohak. The term “ Median” has occasioned much doubt- 
fid speculation, some supposmg it to mean Turanians or 
Magians, and others, m despair, suggestmg a corruption of 
the word actually used by Berosus But Madian or ilidian 
was the name of an important branch of the Arabian peo- 
ple, and m Irak Arabi there was a dlstrrtt and a great 
city called Madam. Sadik Isfahani said, in his geographv. 
“Madam was a celebrated city of IrakArahi It was caii- 
ed Madam because it was the larges^ cf the seven Mcieir.. 
or cities of Irak.” Wherein is it tttre£s.ttmble to stryc^' 
that Zohak, having conctierei Chaides. selected wtiw ' " 
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itntnedialc follo’^rers a Sladian prince to be its ruler? Or 
tliat he annexed it to the Madain terutory of the prince or 
Iving ho nilcd under hiin in Irak Arab, ivith which Chal- 
dea w as immediately connected? I shall show, m another 
place, that the “ Hledian” dynasty of Berosus could not hai e 
begun in Clialdea much later than about' 3000 years before 
Clirisi, and an ai erage of the vaiymg statements of Iram- 
an n riters gn cs this as very nearly the date of Jemshid 
and Zohak. 

iVn Aiabian so\ereign called Schamai-Iarasch, and also 
Schamar-Iarasch-Abou-Karib, is described by Hamza, Nu- 
wayn, and others, as a powerful ruler and conqUeroi, who 
earned his arms snccossfuUy far into Central Asia It is 
snul that ho became master of aU the countnes m that di- 
icction, occupied Samarcandfor a long tune, and even in- 
vaded China In proof of the conquests of this sovereign, 
HaTnza states that an edifice formeily existed at Samar- 
cand bearing this mscnptiou m the Himyante or Cushite 
laimuaire and characters “In the name of God, Schamar- 
laiasch has erected this edifice to the sun, his Lord.” And 
Abulfeda says m his Geography, “ Ibn-Hankal states that 
he saw on one of the gates of Samarcaud, called Kesch, an 
iron plate bearmg an mscnption said by the mhahitants to 
bo Himyaric , and they told him that the gate was built fay 
the kmg oi Tohba of Arabia ” Ibn-Hankal added that this 
gate was destroyed dimng a sedition that arose while he 
was there Langles states in a note on Iforden’s “ Travels” 
that such insciiptions still existed at Samarcaud m the four- 
teenth centmy, and Humboldt, referring to these facts, is 
sure that “ some connection existed between ancient Ethio- 
pia and the elevated plam of Central Asia ” 

At w^hat tune m the past did these extensive Arabian 
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conquests take place? Not dunng the tune of either the 
Assyrian empue, or of the Persian empue established hy 
Cyrus the Gieat, and, certainly, not at any later period 
It was p^e^'lOus to the period of the Assyrian empue, which, 
accordmg to the he'^t estimates, began m the year 12'73 be- 
■ fore Christ The History of Berosus informs us that, dunng 
the 245 years previous to the nse of Assyna to impenal 
power, Chaldea was governed by an Aiabian dynasty of 
nme kmgs The time of these Arabian kmgs extended 
from 1518 to 12*73 B C , and this is the latest penod to 
which the conquests of Schamai-Iarasch can be assigned. 
He, or some other Arabian monarch, conqueied Chaldea at 
the begmnmg of this penod. We may, therefore, reasona- 
bly suppose that the occupation of Central Asia, and the 
mvasion of Chma by Arabians, was connected with this 
conquest 

There is mention of Arabian monarchs who marched iar 
mto Africa and waged war with “Maghnb,*’ and Pne of 
them, called Afrikis or Afirkm, is said to have marched his 
army to the Atlantic Ocean lllaghnb is an ancient name 
of ilauntama, which is sometimes called 
The old Arabian Cushites, m the great days of them empire, 
occupied or controlled the larger part of Africa as I shall 
endeavor to show m another place. Doubtless them estab- 
bshments m Central Africa were reirinc-l down to the fiis* 
penod of the Hunyanc kmgs Under these circumstaros^- 
wars with Maschnb were not unlikdr ; and a march tlrcurr 
Africa by a monarch occupying iis central countries 
not have been a verv dmcnl' arair Hanth-el-Bds-’’-'- 
whom. It IS said, the divided kmgdora of 
Yemen was renmted. is cdeb'a'e-i as a 
markable gemus and oh.ira^*er He muds 'b 
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complete and permanent, greatly enlarged the pon or of the 
kingdom, and extended his conquests to India 

ISTone of these histoncal fragments and traditions, how- 
erer, refer to the earlier periods of Arabian cn ilization and 
greatness , none of them reach back to the ages proi loii'^ to 
the epoch irhen the northern provmces and colonial pos- 
sessions of Arabia ■were pohtically separated from the rest 
of the penmsula, but they show distinctly that the coun- 
try was very great and very powerfiil, even in its penoih 
of dismtegration and dechne The Greek and Sanskrit tra 
ditions and mythological narratives relate to more ancient 
times, and give us the names of some of the earlier niler5 of 
the Land of Cush, such as Dionysos, Kepheu«, and otliers 
It is unreasonable not to see what is signified l)^ the tradi- 
tions concemmg Dionysos He was one of tlie greatest niul 
most mfluential sovereigns the world has ever known, if ve 
may judge by that ineffiiceahle impre«sion of In'! greatness 
left behmd him m Egypt, India, and throughout extern 
Asia In Egypt he was deified as Osins, and I shall speak 
of him more at length m what I haae to say of the Cushite 
ongm and cn ilization of that country 

THE CTJSmTE STSTESt OF rOUmCAL OrOAMZATION 
The ancient Arabians had a peculiar sy^ntoin of political 
organization, which v ent mth them to eaerj land fli(\ col 
onized. The traces, remains, and, sometimes, nc.arh ])f rlci t 
forms of it still rcmamingin countnes vhen* their infliinicc 
was most powerful and permanent, should he cl.is-td nith 
the cbaractenstic and suggestne antiquities of that legin 
dary race We see the Phcemcians come into hi-tora n ii/i 
a pohtical system radically elifFerent from that of an\ otic r 
people of antiquity, evcepting those peoples on the Mrdif. r 
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mnonn m ho \\ oro ongimlh fonnod In (heir influence Their 
t Kies Midi connected di'-(rict‘=, Mere ‘jcinmte iminicipnlitie':, 
coinjtleteh orgnnired, md controlled more or le^s hy popu- 
lar influence TIun e'-tahlidied the «aine ‘'^‘itcIn in Greece, 
iiid along the coavt of A'-ia Minor, long before either Greeks 
or Peli'-gnns Mere mentioned m tho«e region^ Tliey eni- 
ned It to Italj and Xortheni Afiica It prei .ailed ancicnt- 
h in Arihn iroin Pliaaiun to the Indian Ocean, and it e\- 
i':!'' there vtill We ‘■ee it in ^Ir Palgnne'*^ noconnt of the 
])olitical oniranir-alion of the kingdom of Oiniii He says 

“Oman i-- Ic--' a kingdom th.an an aggregation of mnni- 
cipahtK", each (omui, each Milage, ha« ita •-eparale CMstcnce 
and coqioration, mIiiIo toMii'^ md \illige«, m their turn, 
arc snhjc'cted to one or mother of the inecstral chiefs, mIio 
nilo the proMiice>; Mith an anthoritv luuitcd, on one side, 
by the traditional iminnnitics of their a.assal«, and, on the 
other, by (ho prorogatn es of the croim These prerog.a- 
tn es [of the eroMui] coiici^t of the right to iionim.ato, and (on 
comphint) to dcpo«e local goiornors, although the oflice re- 
main*; ahiaya m the «anie i iniily, to fix and levy port and 
custoni-lion«c due*;, to haie exchiMie man.agciuent of the 
naiy, to keep a miall standing anny of six or seicii hun- 
dred men , and to transact all foreign afl iii-s, for alliance oi 
treaty, peace or m ar The administration of justice and the 
decision of cniiimal cases are resened to the kadis and the 
local royal judges In short, the m hole course of laM’ is 
considered to be entirely mdependent of the sovereign, ex- 
cept m 1 ery extraordinary circumstances Agam, the taxes 
le\ led on land or goods (sea-port commerce excepted) are 
fixed and mmiutable sai c by local or municipal authority , 
the sultan enioys, but can not change them.” 

Here ive hai e the remains of that ancient political system 
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of the Arabian Cushites which regulated the organization of 
the Phoanician cornmnnities, created similar commiiraties in 
Asia Mmor and around the ^gean Sea, and thus determined 
the conditions that, in later tunes, brought into existence 
the Ionian confederacy, and the “fierce democracies” of the 
Grecian peninsula Some of the best preserved forms of 
this system are found among the Alrican Berbers, such as 
the McZabs and the Tenancies, but remains or traces of it 
appear, with other antiquities of that old race, m India, as 
well as m Africa, and even m Westem Europe The local 
mimicipahties, oi “ village republics,” as they have been 
called, stdl existing m India, were noticed by Aman, and 
they aie desenbed m Enghsh accounts of the country; but 
I shall speak of them more particularly m another place 
The “ free cities” of the Middle Ages of Em ope, which were 
recognised but not created by the governments of the neu- 
ly-organlzed nations, most have had their ongm in this old 
system, especially those of Prance and SpamA They were 
organized mimicipahties long before Spam and France o\- 
isted, as we know them. The same system has been uni- 
versal among the Basques fiom tune immemorial , and their 
light to hve undei their own laws, and manage their oini 
affairs without dictation, was not mterfered ivith until, un- 
der the late sovereign of Spam, Queen Isabella, their muni- 
cipal prerogatives were suppressed because they took (he 
side of Don Carlos m the cn il wai 
Could we have a complete and authentic history of the 

♦ The mantime toims of the south of France entered info sepirnfc al 
Imnces -mth foreign states, as Xnrbonne mtli Genoa in ItGG, and Vont- 
pelher in the next centnrj At the death of Earmon 171 , Ailgnon, 
Arles, and JlarseiUes affected to set up repnbhcan goicmmcnfs, brit i tri 
soon brought into subjection — Hallmns JMJl* .’tyer, toI t , p 
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figures of Its signs substantiallv the same, was common 
to Chaldea, India, Egypt, and Arabia Sometimes cIca cn 
signs were counted, the claws of the scorjiion reprcscntni" 
the sign known as Libra Sextus. Empincns and other- 
stated that the zodiac, as we hai c it, came directly from 
the Chaldeans The great similanty of the zodiacs u'-eil 
in Egyjit, India, and the countries of \rcstem A'^ia riion" 
that they must have had a common origin, and to find (hen 
ongin we most go to the older people who gai c all thc'-c 
countries civilization, and prepared them to become great 
nations 
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tiaced letters and science to Taut In the •\\oik on As- 
trology attiibuted to Lucian, the authoi says “It is com- 
monly understood that the Ethiopians were the first who 
mvented asti onomy, being led to this science by their cloud- 
less sky and favorable climate, and by then surpassmg m- 
tellectual sagacity, subtilty, and force ” I have shown 
what country the ancient Greeks described as Ethiopia 
The Greeks mdicated not only the great antiqiuty of the 
sphere, but also the people by whom it was invented, by 
connecting its ongm with Atlas and Hercules 
There was astronomy m Arabia when the book of Job 
was written, but the great ages of Cushite cii ilization 
closed at a period which at that time was very ancient 
TJie Arabians were eminent for their knowledge of astron- 
omy and mathematics while any influence of the old cul- 
ture remained , bnt m the later times, the old books had 
perished not only m Arabia, but also m Egypt and Chal- 
dea The astronomy of the Arabians, after the time of 
Mahomet, was not the system learned by Pythagoras and 
his followers of the Chaldeans and Egyptians It was that 
of Ptolemy They brought it to Europe, and they brought 
with it something better, namely, mathematical science, 
givmg Euiope even the nme digits, or “Arabic figni'es,” 
with algebra, of which the old Greeks knew nothing The 
word Al-manac, like the word Al-gebra, is Arabic 

It is easy to deny an ancient civilization v hen its records 
have perished and its remains have become scanty, and de- 
mand Eomethmg as conclusive as mathematical demonstra- 
tion, but it IS not reasonable to do so The astrononucal 
science of the Chmese is generally admitted , bnt, if Chma 
were now as far back m the past as Chaldea, with no more 
record or lemams of its civilization left to enhghten ns 
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Ptiipul Plvcpticjsm, feeling % cry Anse, irould deny everything 
Its deninls, hov,^CYcr, could neither destroy the fact nor lessen 
the significance of such traces of it as might remain for 
study Inquiry tends more and more to show that we must 
gn e up the i am assumption that not much was known pre- 
\ tons to the rise of Greece, and not mucTi at any tune out 
of Greece, until "Wosleni Europe became enlightened. There 
n ns much more m the past than we have been accustomed 
to admit , but this is seen only when the aim of our mquiry 
is to discover, and not merely to deny 
The nautical science of the old Arabians must have been 
equal to the wants of their great commercial enterprise, for 
the faculty to iineiit nhat was necessary did not wait until 
nui time to make its first appearance m the human mmd. 
It IS scon that the Phmnicians, when they came out of the 
obscure jirc-liistoric ages mto history, were immeasurably 
superior to ever)’’ other people in mantime skilL No other 
people had such naval constructions, no other people weze 
so much at sea, or made such long voyages, or had such skill 
in nangation Some ages later, the Athenians had ships, 
but they bad nothing Kke tbe great Phcenician ships that 
came rcgulaily to Athens m the service of commerce, and 
were always regarded there as marvels of naval architec- 
ture What the Phoenicians were on the Mediterranean, 
the Southern Arabians were on the Indian Ocean, although 
history, necessaiily, has much less to say of them , and these 
peojiles representing in the later ages of its decime the great 
race that had been, for not less than six miUemmuns prob- 
ably, foremost m human affairs, give us some notion of what 
must have been tbe attamments of that race m the ages of 
its highest development and power The marvelous skill 
of the Phcemcians m manufactures would have been impos- 
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•^iblc ■mthont iinu'^inl intolloctml nctnitv. nuled lt\ great 
nttninmont'- in science Is it reasomlde to l)elie\e tint tlie 
mnticnl science of siuh a jh'o]>U\ \\ itli •nlioin mantnne en- 
torpnsc A\as a clnet Imsnies^ coiiM ln^e I'ceii poor and 
ineaii Sncli i belief n j'Ossilde oiih to the prodigious in 
iredulit\ ol cgoti-tual skeptuisin 

It Ills been nsn d to asvmne tint inntical seienco ne\er 
ovi«tod ain 111100.' nnicli jitx'Mou-. to tlie begniiinig of the 
fonrteomli ceiitnn, and tint such things is the manners 
conipac-, the astrolabe, and other scientific nistnnnents to 
aid nai ig itioii, m ere not heard of ]>n'\ ions to that ige The 
manner s comjnss, it has been smd, m is ni\ ented by FI n lo 
Gioii, at Pasit i\ a, near Amalfi, m Itih.in the lear 1302 
Unfonun.iteh for the prestige of orthodov wisdom, it h.is 
been «howii that the manner's compass was m use long 
proMOus to this date llavmond Liillv, m his “reiiix de 
las rHaraiillas del Orbe, published m 12SG, states that the 
seamen of Ins time used ‘‘ nistnimeiit« of measurement, sea- 
charts and the nngiietie needle — Tauan los inart.aii(cs vi- 
ftnnnaito carta caoijiai if aqiqa"’ A Latin letter or essay 
of Peter Adsiger, d ited m 1200 . and cited in Pces’s Cyclo- 
pa?dn, speiks of the manner's compass as if it had been m 
use for a long time, gnes a lery particular descnption of 
It, and saie “Take notice that the magnet, as well a‘ the 
needle that has been touched by it, does not point c'' actly 
to the poles, the south point declines a little to the west, 
and the north point to the east” In the year IISO, the 
manner's compass was i ery fully desenbed in a poem of 
one of the Proi en9al Troubadours, named Giivot de Provms 
He desenbed the magnet, the method of preparing the nee- 
dle, and the certainty wnth which it points to the polar st.ar^ 
r cFtoilc qia nc sc mact lie stated that the needle, fixed to 
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bits of straw, was made to swim on watei m a dish Then 
it turned steadily to the pole and could not lie, but was a 
sure guide to the manner m the darkest nmht 

“Pius se tonme la pointe touto 
Centre I’estoile, si sans doato 
Qne j’a nus horn n’en donfera 
Ne ja per nen ne fanssera " 

Guyot de Provms was at the court of Fiederick Barba- 
rossa, at Mentz, m the yeai 1181 The date and authentic- 
ity of his poem are both undoubted. To hmi the manner's 
compass was one of the common things u Inch had been in 
use for a long time, and might have existed fiom time im 
memoiiaL Some have supposed that Maico Polo hroiiglit 
the magnetic needle from China in 1295, and taught Flaiio 
Gioja howto produce the manner’s compass, hut Giiyot 
de Piovins wrote that poem long before Ufarco Polo va-- 
bom It is known that the early Yenefiaiis used the com- 
pass, making the needle swim on water by fixing it to i 
piece of cork. Plautns, m his Mercatoic, net v , scene 2, lias 
the following JTkg secimdvs ventus cst, cape niodo vorso- 
Tiam. Tlie word voisonam lias been interjiretcd to menu 
the manner’s compass, althougli some critics Jiaie tried to 
see m it a rope, or the helm of a ship Pineda and Fatiicr 
Ejrcher argued earnestly to show that the conijiass w as 
used by the Phoenicians and Hebrews in tlie tnnt of .Solo- 
mon, which was much more reasonable than the claim lb it 
it was first invented in Europe 

It IS found necessary to admit, and tliorcfore Hiimbofo't 
(Cosmos, chapter on the Penod of Oceanic 
states as a fact, that the manner’s compass was bronobi i'- 
Europe by the Arabians He sajs “Thr Andm' di lu- 
nations Zophron and Aphron (‘=oulh aid noitJi), oin n hi 
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\ jiuiiirm*- of l>i'nu% 'll'-, in In*- ‘IMirior of X'linro,’ fo tli("t 
I w o point'- of tin niT^iu tio nci ilU*, iinln .ito, Iiko nniu Ar i- 
1 >K ninu*' ol ‘-tTr- 11111011 no ^tl^ ii'-e, the iliiniiel .iiid tlio 
j>i.<i])lo Iroin iilioin tiu Wo'-toni (ountrio'' roconod tlioir 
Knou](d'jo ' llninlioldt ‘'Uirm'-t'' tint tlio -\ril)nn‘' nni 
li i\ o n ( 1 11 od tlio ronipn^'' fnnn the (. linio'-r, i\ lio ippi‘ ir to 
ln\ 0 n^( d tho ni icrnotu nctdlo in tlio Iiino of llo ing-ti, inon* 
ilmi ‘JTOO ii vr- pniion'- to tho C Iiri'-tnn liri Could i\t 
Inio n ronijih t< lii‘-tor\ of .\rihi i jirciioii'; to tint d ito. 
It ini^lit 'ijipi TT tint tho ( him ‘•o thoiii'-i h i '• ncoiicd it 
from tho Ar dll in Cu-hiti'- In* thi'- 'n it nni,i\c c.innot 
ic I'-oii ihly Kiijipo'-c tint ‘•mil n poojih' n thoniuiont -\m- 
hi im, ondowod mth rnii.irkiMo ijititiido for nnkingrti- 
nice pr ictic il, ooii'-fTiitK tngigrd 111 mi ig itioii, niid por- 
])Ctu illy incited to contrne inutinl iii'-trniiient'' .ind im- 
proic inutiod i-cioncc, Mere K'-*' Iikelv to 1111 cut the nim- 
' n*- coinpa«« tlnn the Chiiu'-o To hclioic thi'- require"- 
gre itcT crtdiihti tlnn re non onn tokrnte 

rinio Gioj'i rojircsont*- the age nheii miitical in'^tni- 
inents lir-t came into gent ml me iiiiong the prc'^cnt jico- 
jdc": of Wt ''tern Knrope, hut he doce not rejire^cnt the age 
i\hcn thei i\ere fir'-t iinented Thoiieople ive tall ^loon:, 
Sameem, and Arahiam inherited the roiiiains of the old 
Cmhite cinlization Thei had the nianner’'? coinjia'-'s, Init 
they did not tl iiin to haie iinented it They had “al- 
ivays” used the conqne‘ 5 , and i\c mint piipposc (for no oth- 
er suppo'^ition is proh ihle) that it had come don n to them 
from the Plitenicians TNlien Ya'^ques di Gama iient to 
India round the Capo of Good Hope, he found tho manner’s 
compass, the astrolabe, and other unportant nautical instru- 
ments in general use among tho Southern Arabians, i\ ho 
controlled maritime enterprise on the Indian Seas Bar- 
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, in lus “ Xn\ igator’s Supply ” published in 1597, states 
that lie liad ascertained b}- personal inquiry and obsena- 
lion that “instead of our compass they used a magnetic 
iici die about si\ mclics long, suspended on a pin, in a irhite 
China dish filled uith naler, in the bottom of ivliicli irere 
t u 0 cro« lines marking Ibo cardinal points ” This method 
of u'^ing the needle is the same as that employed by the 
Arabian race on the j^Icditerrancan It indicates that they 
all Ind the compass from the same source 
"W c liai e come ^er 5 • jdain indications of the existence of 
(he manner’s compass among the Phoenicians The mag- 
net A\ as described as “ the stone of Ilercules ,” and ire hare 
icry significant accounts of “the cup of Hercules,” which 
reminds us of the cup in ■ulnch the later Arabians floated 
t be needle Ilercules, it is said, departed on his great man- 
time expedition to the VTcst with a cup which be had re- 
cen cd from Ajiollo The cup is associated with Hercules 
not only in the mytlis, but also in scnJptnred and otbei 
leprescntations, yliiph show him with a cup in his hand 
Kotbing could baie been more natiual to the Pboemcian 
manners than to associate the magnetic needle with the 
crods, and roerard it as a dmne oracle When not m use, 
file place of the compacs would be in a temple, apart from 
familial approaches Tlie Bmtylia, or “ stones hanng life,” 

M Inch, y e are told in Sancboniathon, were made Onranos, 
aie supposed *tQ mdicate ancient experiments with the 
magnet 

Knowledge of the properties of the magnet existed m 
voiy 1 emote times We find traces of it everywhere. It 
qipears m the old Sanskrit myths Wilford says In the 
Chntur-wrga-cMnt6mdm, it is said that when the daitayas, 
being 'defeated, fled before the gods and found no shelter, 
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Suerdchdryya created an immense magnet, like a mount 
am, by Tvhicb tbe ixon-tipped arroivs of the gods were at- 
tracted , whereupon India struck the mountam-hke mag- 
net with his thimder, shivermg it into numberless splmters, 
which fell upon the land and mto the sea, existmg thereaf- 
ter as magnetic rocks 

The ciedulous skepticism thatbeheves the old Arabians, 
u ith then- practical spirit, their penetratmg mteUect, and 
their nautical wants, could have the magnet and under- 
stand its properties without producmg the magnetic needle, 
greatly needs the wholesome disciplme of reason It is 
certam that the manner’s compass was not ongmated m 
Europe, nor among the later Arabians fiom whom we re- 
ceived it IVhere did it ongmate ? How shall we reason- 
ably esplam its ongm if we refuse to behei e it was m- 
vented by the greatest mantime people of antiqmty — the 
great people who monopolized mantrme enterpnse for so 
many centuries, not to say miUenmums. and who created 
the ancient civilizations ? Its history, so far as we can 
trace it, leads us directly to this explanation ; no other is 
so obvious, so probable, or so necessary to a just compre- 
hension of antiqmty itself 

But, it IS said, “ If the Phoenicians and their predecessors 
had the manner’s compass, why did not the Greeks and 
Romans make a fiiU record of tact ^ and how did it 
happen that all knowledge rf the compass was lost^'*’ 
Knowledge of the compass ro* lost by those who used 
it Perhaps the Greeks and R — a- = knew more of it m a 
general way than they ha-e "'id cs. and rf they did nc* 
know enough of the cotrtass to explain it, or if. kno-fng 
something of it. they regarded i* merelv as a thaumatar- 
giccl instrument of ro pra-^oal importance, they ~ ' 
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It IS ^vell kno'wn that the Phcemcians, as fai as possible, 
dreir the cm tarn of secrecy oi ei the irhole business of theii 
commerce, and we see m the statements of Herodotus that 
the Southern Arabians pursued the same pohdy Can it 
be supposed, or even imagmed, that these wonderful nai i- 
gators and traders, havmg the manner’s compass, would go 
mto aU the pubbe places of the known world, and there an- 
nounce it, explam it, and, giving it to all other peoples, m- 
nte them to become their commercial rii als ? No , they 
would have hidden it from obsemation with the most jeal- 
ous care Nothmg else connected with their business 
would have been kept m profounder secrecy A means of 
mantiiue supremacy so sure, and to other peoples so mys- 
tenous, would have been inthdrawn from the scmtmy of 
Greek and Roman cunosity as caiefhlly as the most sacied 
thmgs of their rehgion were secured agamst the blasphem- 
ing impertmence of its enemies The people who braved 
shipMweek to hide the Cassiterides from the Romans were 
not likely to make it possible for Greeks and Romans to 
understand and desciibe their greatest treasure, the man- 
nei’s com 2 iass Therefore, when the manner’s compass has 
been fairly traced to the Phoenicians, it is preposterous to 
object, senously, that the Greeks and Romans have given 
us no account of it 

A good old lady hvmg m one of the most secluded val- 
leys of the Green Mountams was visited one day by a 
little company of romantic pleasnre-seekei’s She asked 
them where they hved when at home , and on bemg told 
that their homes were m Boston, she exclaimed with raised 
hands, “How can anybody be willing to hve so far oft’’” 
It is to be feared that some persons contemplate antiquity 
with intelhgence very similar to that of this most excel- 
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Heerex, pnrsiung bis inquiries concerning tbe^ nations 
of antiquity, yas constrauied to say, “ The seyerest loss 
Ancient History has to mourn — a loss irreparable — is tbe 
destruction of those records that urould mform us of tbe 
affairs, tbe goyemment, and tbe enterprises of tbe Pbceni' 
nans” Heeren's “Hesearcbes” bare great yalue His eth- 
nic assumptions are not alu ays correct, and bis conception 
of antiquity yas not sufficiently ertensiye to take m the 
ybole career of tbe old Cushite race, to ybicb tbe Phoem- 
cians belonged, but be yrote more than fifty yeais .ago, 
yitbout aid from tbe later discoyenes Tbe lost records 
of tins ybole race yould mdeed shed a great light on the 
past , neyertbeless, it ydl be readdy admitted that a com- 
plete history of tbe people knoyn as Pboemcians, or eyen 
a complete record of Sidon or Tyre, giiung a history of its 
maritime operations from the begmmug, its manufactures. 
Its commerce, its colonies, and its commercial and pobtical 
relations yitb the rest of tbe yorld, yould be an myaluable 
acqmsition. 

Tbe term Phoenicia is of Greek origin The Greeks ap- 
pbed it to a small district on tbe Mediterranean, ybicb ap- 
pears to baye been tbe only Asiatic territory controlled by 
tbe people called Phoenicians after the date of tbe first 
Olympiad. This yas only a fingment of tbeir more an- 
cient dommion, and they themselyes yere only a frasrment 

F 2 
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of the still more ancient empire of the Arabian Cnshitec 
The term Phcemcia did not come mto use until long after 
the Phoemcian dommion— m AsmMmor, on the Black Sea, 
and on^ the islands and coasts of the ^gean and Eastern 
MediteiTanean— Tvas broken- We call certam people Moors 
Tvho never knew themselves by the name we give them 
So did the Greeks and Romans describe a certam people 
of antiq^mty as Phoemcians We can not have a regular 
history of this people , but we know that the early Greeks 
called them Ethiopians, Notices of them are foiind in 
Greek hterature , tradition gives some account of them, 
traces of their character and civilization are found m the 
many regions where they had colonies or commercial es- 
tabbslunents ; and there is somethmg for study m the un- 
explained yet unavoidable impression of their greatness 
felt by every student of ancient history 

OEIGESr OP THE PHCEiaCIATiS 

Herodotus, beginning Ins record of histoncal events 
among the “ Greeks and barlianans,” states, on the author- 
ity of “ the learned among the Persians,” that “ the Plimm- 
cians migrated from the shores of the Eiy thnean Sea to the 
Mediterranean,” The Greek writers frequently mention 
ancient historical works, relatmg to Western A^ia, that 
would teU much we desire to know Strabo mentions “ an- 
cient histones of Persia, Media, and Syna,” and we know 
from statements in Onental books that there were “ ancient 
histones oflran,” It is probable that Herodotus had some 
knowledge of such works He states that the Phoenicians 
themselves had the same tradition concerning their origin 
In book vu., ch, Ixxxix., he repeats his first statement thus 
“ The Phoenicians, as they themselves say, anciently dwelt 
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on tlio Entlira'nn Son, nntl, lii\ing orn<;<oil over from 
tliom o (Iio\ ^ottloil on tlio ^o MO I'-t or,‘'\ rn " Er ifo'-tlionc'- 
fonml tlio enno tmdition in ocrlnin i^l unis ol tlio Porsnn 
Gulf mined -\ridus nml T\nis or T}!!!*;, ‘^nppO'Jcd (o bo 
tlio same n‘5 the Enliroui Ti^lninP of niodoni lime*:, one of 
vliioli is still called Amd Those islands are on the coast 
of Arihn, in a hay that evtonds from (he Persian Gulf 

It vill appear that the people called Phnonioians Mere .a 
hranch of the great Cushite race, and (hit the country 
they ooonpied vas originally a part of tint einjnre of 
Ciisln-dnijia vliioh extended from the ErUlirimi Sea to 
the Mediterranean Ai that \ cry remote period, n hen the 
first Cushite settlements vere cstahhshtd on the Z\Iediter- 
rancatv, there xvas nndouhtedly a great inoNemont of the 
Arabian CushUes m that direction from all parts of the 
pemnsiih, and especially from the commercial districts on 
the southern and eastern coasts, .and probably there irere 
other migrations, at subsequent periods, n Iicncrcr a non 
city ivas founded, or sonic nciv commercial opportunity 
stimulated enteqinse to seek tint coast Tlic tradition re- 
ported by Eratosthenes .appears to signify, at least, tint, 
M hen Tito n as founded, its builders from Sidon were joined 
by immigrants from the Babrem Islands and the Arabian 
coast with which they are so closely connected. Political 
considerations may have done something to incite this mi- 
gration, for the unity of the ancient Cnshite dominion must 
Im e disappeared before Tyre was built, and the independ- 
ent nationality of the Phoenicians must then have reached 
that great condition of prosperity which it maintamed for 
contunes afterwards 

Linguistic and archreological research have made two 
points 1 ery clear first, that the oldest traces of a cii ihzcd 
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people found in Asi.a Slinor, especially m the coast regions, 
. are those of the Cushites, or Ethiopians ; and, second, that 
tliere was a very close relationship between the Phcemcians 
and the ancient people of Southern Arabia, or, to translate 
the 11 01 ds of a distinguished french explorer and philolo- 
gist pSrncst Kenan] “It must be admitted that singular 
relations exist between the ethnographic, histone, and hn- 
guistic position of Yemen and that ofPhcenicia” These 
points are now so generally admitted by those familiar 
Avith the endence on which they rest, that an elaborate 
discussion of this evidence is not requned 
Mr Rawlinson, in his essay “ On the Ethnic Affimties of 
the Nations' of Western Asia,” states the admitted result 
of investigation to be that Hamites or Cushites preceded 
Semitic and Aryan civilization throughout that whole re- 
gion ; and he names “ Aiabia, Babylonia, Susiana, Phibstia, 
Sidon, Tyro, and the country of the Hittites” as pomts 
where their traces are especially noticeable His essay is 
by no means all that can be desired on this subject, while 
his Turanizing speculation cannot be very satisfactory to 
himself Any theory that classes the languages of the 
Egyptians, Himyante Arabians, early Chaldeans, and early 
Canaanites as “Turanian languages,” should not expect 
much success Nevertheless, he says “ The primeval Ca- 
naanites, mdeed, were of the race of Ham (^ e , they were 
Cushites), and no doubt onginally spoke a dialect closely 
akin to the Egyptian ” In another place he pomts out 
that Hamites, or Ethiopians, “ were the origmal founders 
of most of the^ towns” occupied by the Phoenicians, mclnd- 
ing even Sidon itself, and starts these questions “Are we 
to identify the Phoenicians with the Canaamtfes, and under- 
stand a Hanutic migration from Chaldea or Snsiana in 
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mg around J affa, the ancient Joppa ” Again “ Tlic name 
of Ethiopians, given by Ephoms to fugitive Canaamtes, 
confirms vrhat ^ve have before stated, that the environ^ of 
Jaffa, and possibly the entire of Palestme, anciently bore 
the name of Ethiopia ” The most ancient Greeks, in their 
wntmgs and traditions, knew nothing of that name, Pha>- 
nicians, but they dad know and use such names as Etliio- 
pians, Sidonians, and Aradians Ethiopia was the term 
most commonly apphed to the country afterwards called 
Phoenicia; and this term, as an appellation to dc'^cnho 
some of the communities and districts that were iindti 
Phcemcian control, did not pass out of use until after the 
begmnmg of the Chnstian Era 
Jerome, in his catalogue of ecclesiastical writers, meu- 
tions that St Andrew preached the Go«pel in ton n>; on the 
two Colchic nvers, Aspanis and Phasic, and calh the jico- 
pie Ethiopians “Dbi est iiTuptio Asjian ct Phn*=i'’ — illic 
mcolimt ^thiopes interiores ” He says the same oCMnt- 
thias “ In altera ^Ethiopia, ubi est in nptio Apsai i el II\ v- ■ 
SI portus, pnedicavit ” Tins ancient name, lingciiii" '■till 
in later times, is sufficient to determine the ethnic {linrac- 
ter of the Phcemcians Tliey were Arabian Cu^hitc'; — the 
Ethiopians of Greek antiquity — who came to the Mediter- 
ranean and established that “ ranllitiule of floiin dun" com- 
mercial cities,” which, as Hecren says, “adorned the comi- 
tiies of Phoenicia and Asia hlmor, and formed an almo-f 
unbroken line from the Straits of Byzantium to the < on- 
fines of Esjqpt ” In most of their communities tbere ( ms 
to have been a remarkable nuvture of races, but there i-- no 
reason to doubt that their dominion o^ or this u Jmlc rrirmn 
vas maintained for a lone: time after the dcelmf of tin 
£»rcat Cushite empire in Western Asia, the “gri it ‘'idmi 
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being, at an early time, their metropolitan city, preceded, 
lio\\eAer, m ages still earlier, by Hlaitu oi Marathus It 
finally gave tvay, and their Asiatic temtory gradually 
shrunk to the small district m which authentic history 
found them 


THE nnnGHATioN’ botjuted 

Some writers, m discussing u hat Herodotus says of the 
Phoenicians, hai e discredited such an iiuraigration as im- 
probable m the highest degree, if not impossible They 
haA e said, “ The creat difiiculties of such a migration from 
the Erythraan Sea, to the Meditenanean, at that remote 
period, made it utterly impracticable ” Those who hai'e 
used, m this connection, the phrase “ at that i emote pen- 
od,” have deemed it very powerful and conclusive They 
have assumed, and supposed everybody else would admit 
as a matter of course, that all men were ignorant barbari- 
ans “ at that remote period,” destitute of the arts of cn il- 
ized life “ That remote period,” they are quite sure, was 
not far from the dreary “ Stone Age” m the unwiatten his- 
tory of Western Asia, when the noblest naial structure 
was a loose raft of logs, and hunting and fishmg with the 
nidest stone and bone implements the most serious under- 
takmgs of the people 

The confident critics- who raised this objection have 
seemed dehciously unconscious of its absurdity They are 
not as numerous now as formerly, but those who behem 
there never was any civilization worth takmg much ac- 
count of previous to the time of the Greeks are hable to 
such magnificent flights m the dark. That bnUiant skep- 
tic, Voltaire, wntmg on this subject with more wit than 
wisdom, supposed the migration must necessarily have 
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witliout a ‘^ea voyage aronnd Afnca, and 
Jic ndiriiJcd tJus supposed sea %oyagc ’tvith immense satis- 
Hacfion to himself, therein making plain that brilliant int 
IS not '^nrc to Ea\e a man fiom ‘^tupiditv 
Moicr«, in In's elaborate nork on the Phoenicians, urges 
tiio argument': against the migration described byHerodo- 
tii« In the fir-t place, he is sure it cannot have taken 
place because it is not mentioned m the Bible— a stvle of 
argument not mcII considered. The Bible does not de- 
■^Tibe the building of Petra, it docs not relate the history 
of Balbcc, It does not tell ns vrhen Sidon tras founded, 
it fills to explain either the ongm or the ethnic character 
of the Philistines Mortoa er, the first settlements of the 
Ethiopians on the 'Mediterranean -n'ere made many centn- 
nes before the lime of Abrabam, and arere no more likely 
to be di«ciis«ed by 3roses or his snccessors than any other 
ea ont of general history far array in the past In the sec- 
ond jilace, 3foaers urges that, according to Sanchoniathon, 
the Phcenicians arcre the origmal people of the region arhere 
they dai'elt, and the human race itself appeared first m their 
countr)' But the authonties tell us that “it is noav gen- 
erally agreed among scholars that the arork attributed to 
Sanchoniathon aras a forgery of Philo Bybhns It is very 
true that avhat “is generally agreed among scholars*kin 
such cases — like some of the judgments in avhich church- 
men, or medical scientists, or representative men of other 
professions are, from tune to time, both agreed and disa- 
greed— are not mfalbble The avork may be a forgery . 
but is It not quite* as probable that an ancient Phoenician 
should have avntten such a avork, as that an eminent schol- 
ar of Philo's tune should have forged it ’ The general 
judgment of scholars, hoavever, should have due areight. 
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llii'n r«'r< ‘'TDi’lii'iii itlioii r'lmiol Ik* ‘■ifclv [<\ proM* 
tin UnuLr. nhlj'Mi jli Tinin *-( IniHr*-, oiitillid it> irn 'it ro'-jioct, 
In\o till' MorK iiitlu iitit' 

\t till *- Hill' tiiiu , ‘■liniilil till* Mork in qiK ‘■tioii l)f pi ner- 
ilh n» Cl I'ti d uid ii*-! d in tlu --i' uu< ‘•Iil: itKim 'i*- t pi mum* 
)itodm til'll Ilf in iilil I’liunnnii viritir, it nmild not ‘•ii*-- 
t im till' nrjiiiin lit of Mom i*- Tin ininieraiit** vlio liuill, 
tin old I’liii niri 111 < itii did not po out of till ir on n oonn- 
tr\ . tli(\ did nothin'^' nion* llim (\Iind it*- liordcr*- and 
It*- j'lijml itiiin to tin* M« ditorrim in Sea '1 In ir rf)initr\ 
M a*- l.tliiojii I or { n*-]i min iji 1. ind tin mn *-i‘ltli nunt*- 
mtx* 1*- I *--1 iitialh i ji irt of it i*- tin* oldor coinnninitio*' 
on till’ 12 r\tlirt in ^l‘ i Tin (. mliiii - nlio pcttlcd on tin* 
Mc(lttcn“im in imolit tn*-tl\ «laim tli it tlnir anc( '-tor *- m oro 
p irt of till’ ornriiMl ponplo of the anc lent l-tliiopia, n itlionl 
nic lump tint tlu'\ wtn* tin* ornpinal oioiipaiit*- ol tli.it par- 
tioiilir portion of it Tin* irptiincnl of ]Mo\er*> li id *-nnit* 
force m 111*- own mind 1 ieciu*-e he a*-*-imK‘d that the little 
dmtnct < died I’lneiiici 1 w a*- .all theioimtii eicrkiiowii oi 
il limed 111 an\ ape In the imniit )no]de known m history 
1*- l^liienici III*- 


ri N \n’'' Till oni 

Enic'-t Renin, in hm work on the Semitic Lanpii.apcs 
(hk n,oh n ), afict *-liowmp that, in the tunc of the He- 
brew p, the Plia-niei in*- tailed the di'^tnct then occupied bv 
them C/ina oi Cna* ami th.at the Hebrew*- tlesigii ited the 
whole Plia'uici in people as Cma mites, urikinp them a dif- 
ferent race from the Semites, spcculiites on the siilucct .is 
follow s 

' Sic])lmniLv of Itimntiuin, mil al-o licciitcie '-tntc-- tlmt tlie eoniitn 
IMI'- cnllcil CArn 
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“A-; llic Pltncnicnns spoke a Semitic language, the phi- 
lologist is lUMncibly borne to the conclusion that they 
11 ere tlicniselics 801111(0*5 Tlie historian, hoivever, sees 
grave fliflicultics in the nay of this conclusion, and is in 
suspence in regard to the real origin of this people, irho 
p!a\ed a part so important in the histoiy of cinlizatioa 
From the lirst the ITebrews obstinately spumed all trater- 
iiity nith Canaan, and connected liim mth the family of 
Irani For a moment cnticism is tempted to be of their 
opinion "We ‘^aid at the beginning, the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the Semites is to liaie neither industrial enter- 
pnse, political spirit, nor municipal organization , naviga- 
tion and colonization seem repugnant to them; their action 
has remained purely Oriental, and has entered the current 
of Eurojican aflairs indirectly only, and by repercussion 
IJerc (among the Phoenicians), on the contrary, ire find an 
industrial cnilization, political revolutions, the most active 
conimorce knoivn to antiquity, and a nation incessantly 
spreading abroad its influence, and mixing itself mth the 
■whole life of the Mediten-anean world ” 

Communities have sometimes changed their language, 
but for one race to borrow, at will, the essential pecnhan- 
ties of another race, is impossible With his behef m pro- 
foimd and ineradicable distinctions between races — a bebef 
which m him is emphatic and sometimes extreme — he might 
have seen that the civilization of the Phcemciass made it 
impossible to class them with the Semitic family; and also 
that if, at any comparatively modem period of their his- 
tory, they were found usmg a Semitic dialect, it was because 
unexplained influences had enabled that dialect to super- 
cede their original tongue, bfo hypothesis should have 
been permitted to set aside a fact so plain as the manifest 
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of i-nco ]>tn mill linn, I'j mtli ‘•omo otlior‘5, if 
A\ i*- I r.>n i:ono mnohi^ion tint iho I’lin-iiK nn*’ amto S(*- 
nu(» '■ nii'l III' '■nn lu'fliint: «1<' Imt to romovo the (liflicul- 
tii" i>'<l(\irl\ T- ji(i^‘-iMi> 'Ilio « niplniie f("-liiiioiu oftliu 
Hi hn u .‘'crij'tnri tint fin ]*lin'iiiri in*- or (’Tii’i'iiiitci ilid 
not luloii'^to the .‘''i untie nee lie triTt*- ms follows • 

“'riie iflnntv c-f ihli'-ln <1 l>\ tlio Helm w s hetn i'( n Ham 
and ('nmn •-( i ins it le e-t to Hfrinf\ tint, in their Mew, 
the C'Mirnnitis eiine fioin the south I’erlnjis the put 
t ik< 11 hy the Hohri'wi- to in iki Cmiimmii mu imirpeil nee 
intlniiiMil tin ir nhiioonplij , ninl led them, iiotw ithstand- 
iiio the i Mill nt nfiiil irit\ of iMiicinoe, to withdraw the 
Hlia'inei.nis from the elect nee of Miem, md jilaco ihom in 
the infidel finiih ol H im ’’ 

To srJ\o the prohlem without jirldmg hn neininjition, 
he resorts to the mount inis of Ivnrdistnn, where ho linds 
Ur of the Clrildees (as mi)] lx* sJiomu m the clnjitor on the 
ClnldcMiis) and his ^Vrynn Chaidnns (les Kasdes uii Clinl- 
dtens jinmitifs. ipie tout jtorto a rittaclier t h ncc an- 
einie) 'Idn sc nioniitains now heconie “ the common cradle 
ofthe Semnie nn,’froni which the Phivnienns w cut forth 
first into the irreit world and Iraaeled to Hah} lonn, whore 
they rem lined in indefinite numher of acres, loii" oiioncrh 
to hecome cn ilired and niideriro a jirofonnd change of 
chancier Tliese Semites from Kurdistan at ore tnnsfoiaii- 
ed into a kind of “ Semitico-Cupliitos,” and “ heeamc to their 
imchamred ji istonl hrethren ohiects of execration ” Tho} 
loft Hih} Ionia and settled in Canaan ahonf 2000 yeais 
H C , he ihinkg long heforc liis chroiiologa finds Abraham 
there, and fiac cenluiies before the iMtielitos entered the 
1 iiid from Ecra'iil , and a el, during all tins time, and through 
all these changes, these two closely related Semitic families 
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preserved, xmclianged and inviolate, the language, common 
to both, v^hich they brought from the Kurdish'mountains 
The similarity of language remained, for the Ilehreu s were 
still Hebreivs of the old style m this respect, and, “ more 
faithful to their language than to their faith and their man 
ners, the Phcenicians were still Semites m speech ” It 
due to Renan to say he did not ongmate this hvpothesis , 
he borrowed it from M. Gmgniaut, who gaie it to tlic 
world m his “ Rehgions de I’Antiqmtg ” Its improhahihty, 
from begmnmg to end, is so great and so palpable, that a 
formal attempt to refute it would be as abstiid as tlic hy- 
pothesis itself 

It IS nowise hkely that Abraham ei er spoke Hebrew, a 
language that seems to have been developed after hi*? time, 
probably by some Semitic community in Syria that ma} 
have become, for a time, sufficiently powerful to control the 
whole region known as Canaan and Palestine His famil) 
belonged to the nomadic Semites of 3rcso])otanim, and it 
IS not improbable to suppose be ':poke a Seniitu dnicct 
that was exchanged for Hebrew, in Pale«tine, by his de- 
scendants — ^perhaps by the family of Jacob, porbajis at a 
later period It may be affirmed with confidence that He- 
brew was not the original language of the people call, d 
Plicenicians , they were Cti'^hites in race, language, and cn- 
ilization, and if, m the later ages of their existence as a 
people, they did actually speak Hebrew (which is not quite 
so clear as some have assumed), the Knrdisli nioiintains 
can furnish nothing to explam the fact Such iincruistie 
changes are possible, history sliows us hov to nmbr-tand 
them,' and the ethnologist who docs not take proper .ir 
count of them is liablo-to go astm} 
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(•otmtniclinn^) that astonish and perplex 'beholders They 
arc found m Kgpj t, Nubin, Arabia, India, Greece, Italy, 
Great Biilnin, and Plueuicin. In Clialdea, "where there was 
no stone, there r\eie immense stiuctures of brick. The 
‘-lone-noik slionn by some of these constructions is amaz- 
in;', and nonlicre more so tlian in S3'na and Phamcia 
Since jllaniulrell ]nibhshcd the record of Ins travels and 
ob‘;cri alion«, "vvo liave been familiar mth tins peenhanty 
111 the inins ofBalbcc One particular m the description 
of these rums is that, at one place m a remainmg "wall, 
tMonty feet aboie the ground, three vast blocks of stone, 
tu eh c feet deep and tu eh o feet wide, and each more than 
si\f3 feet long, are seen 13'ing cud to end The hand of 
old Cushite architects is seen m the wondrous rook con- 
st luetions of Petra, and it is iisible m the rnins of ancient 
Pha’iiician cities that hai c been explored. 

I'^oi instance, at Euad, the An ad of Genesis, knoivn m 
1 emote Cushite times as Arad, the French explorei-s found 
tho ancient "nail that cncuclcd the island city It was 
constructed of immense blocks of stone, nearly eleven feet 
square and fifteen or sixteen long The beautifi.il antique 
1 escrvoirs, hewn out of the lock, are still used by the peo- 
ple ofRiiad Tlie leport m tho “Mission do Phcenicie” 
say's V “Tho wall is a work of the old city, without doubt, 
and a woik truly Phcemcian Nowhere more than at Euad 
IS one impressed by those gigantic rock-works which con- 
stitute a dommant trait of Phoenica and Palestine ” Euad 
IS an island very near the Syrian coast On the mam land 
opposite, and intimately connected with it, were five other 
cities — Paltus, Balanea, Cam6, Enhydra, and Marathos, 
the “ daughteis of Arvad” — whoso rums exist Prohahly 
there were others. Tho French explorers say “ The grand 
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lol i]it\ of ulnt lln^ 1 m' < nlloil tin- Ar\a(1ito rnilirntmn m 
r<>]<ri '-t'lih (1 III onr (1 ij li\ i \ I'.t of nun*-, liioli rn\ < r 
till* coT-t on n rfiiitiniioii'' lim* of tlin-i* oi four Icn'MK'- 
('Trnt',.\nl indii*-. ]'nli\«lri, aiul Mnratlios innsl ln\o iieii- 
J_\ Join Jar] I ic)i ollnr. jf hi iii-^ iio« utv ihOivult to 
w lioro OIK' lu’Lran or nnotlu r < n<l< d Mar.itlui'- alom‘,nuioitn: 
till “-I icntri-- of ition, li id iii iiidn idii dit\ dii-limt 

Iroin till' iiKul ir c It \ ' Ant iradii-' liiiill on tin nun*- of 
in oldir is Comp ir itni'l} modern, not Ih'Iiii: iddcr 

til in till' 1'oni HI jirnod It w is not nnntioiud lu Strabo, 
and ippi irs first in the geogpipli^ ofl'ioleinj 

!M intlios w is more 'im lenl ilnn .Vn'id, ind ^eem‘5 fo 
Irivelnd i pieU liistorj of its om n bifon* .,\r\ id ind“tlie 
diiiirhters of Ar\'id ’ nppennd, or, at le.ist, before the nisii- 
lirtit\ be I lino import ml In the more am lent Cliiildean 
iiisoiiptions tiieie is frequent im ill ion of a region on tin 
eisioiii sliore of tlio Mcdilernne in cillod J/iirfit It is 
nsiiall} nndeistood to mo in Phii nii 1 1 VC X'- uVarfit in 
amieiit Cuslnte nunc of the I’ineiiKi'iii cIt^ c'lllcd M iri- 
tlios by tlio Greohi-, and now, in its nuns, Know ii as Itirilli 
or Ainnt’ and was tins cita, older m nnjioitnnre certainlj 
than Sidon, suflicientlj gnat and ]iow erfiil, at some jicriod 
of Its Iiistorj, to gn e its name to that rt'gion ? Tiieie 
questions must be .inswcrcd in the aflirniatnc 

* A nolo to George linn Iin'^on’s I's'ni on tlic I’lia'iminns i-nis “jttnr- 
tu ins iirolnlili tlic onginal fonn of JMnrnflios, nml is tlio ordinnr) icnn 
in tlic enrh Ciislnic or llnmitic llnbiloninn for • tlio West,’ nml is csjie- 
ciilK ii'Cil oflMio nieiii nml tlic Slcilitcminciin ” Sir Ilcnr^i IJnwlinson 
finds the nnmo in tlic oldest inscriptions nt Ur, in connection with one of 
tlio most pnmitno kings, nnd snis “It was njiplicd In tlio primitno 
Ilnmiiic Ciiiildenns to I’liaiiicin ” This mnkes Pliocnicin ns old ns Chnl- 
doi, nnd oflcilimlh dis])o'c.s of (lio tlicorj tlmt the Pliccnicinns were Se- 
mites, and first nppcarcil ns n people in the tlurtccntli centun before Clinst 
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ITnth or ITarathos “ is the central point of a field of 
rums nearly a league square ” In the thirteenth centnrr 
these ruins 'n'ere visited by the Dominican Brocard, vho 
used the strongest terms of admiration m speaking of 
“those pyramids of surpnsmg grandeur, constructed of 
blocks of stone from tvrenty-six to tiventy-eight feet long, 
Tvhose thickness exceeded the stature of a taU man ” Si\ 
hundred years can ivork great clianges even m rums, but 
these are stiU very remarkable The city ivas bmlt partlr 
on a plam and partly on a chain of rocky bills Some of 
the most important monuments of its ancient greatness are 
the remams of structures heivn out of these rocks 
In Henan’s report on the nuns of 3Iarathos there is some 
account of an edifice called “ el lilaabed,” the Temple, irhicb 
shoivs “ a vast court, 156 feet wide and about 180 feet long, 
scooped out of the rock m such a manner as to be level 
with the soil of the valley ” Wonderful traces of skill m 
rock-sculpture appear in the finish and appurtenances of 
this temple “I7ie aspect is Egyptian, with something 
ongmaL” Another structure, named “ Burdj-el-Bc/zak,’’ 
now a retreat for bngands, he descnbes as a mausoleum 
of enormous dimensions, and says “ This is the most con- 
siderable and best-preserved building of ancient Phoenicia 
still existmg It was constructed of immense blocks of 
stone, and was formerly crowned with a pyramid, of nliicli 
we found nearly all the matenals” Another stnictiire, 
hewn out of the rock, he descnbes as “an immense stadi 
um, about 738 feet long by about 100 feet v ide Ten rov >- 
of seats surrounded the arena, and the sfadiiim ternnintid 
m a circulai amphitheatre, from which two parallel j>a'- 
sages communicated mth the outside, probably to let in 
the chariots and horses. ’ 
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Otliei remains of rock-sculpture and Cyclopean bmldmg 
■were noted at Maiathos , and so it is throughout Phoemcia 
The Cushite ongm of these cities is so plain, that those 
most mfluenced by the strange monomania which tians- 
forms the Phoenicians mto Semites now admit that the 
Cushites were the first cn ihzers and builders m Phoenicia 
Those old hmlders, whose sculpture produced such aston- 
ishmg effects m coarse rock, resorted to wood and metal for 
‘ the fimsh and ornamentation of their work The stone 
they used was not Parian marble, therefore they covered 
it with ornaments of another material , and “ what remams 
of their monuments is not the monument itself, but the 
gross support that served to bear the whole system of dec- 
oration under which the stone was concealed” 

A>TIQI3Trr OP THE PHoaaci^'s 

The doubts and perplevities that have troubled mquiry 
concemmg the Phoenicians are due chiefly to the mfluence 
of chronological dogmatism. Investigators have created 
most of them by assummg that the commonly accepted 
scheme of Ancient History must not be disturbed To ex- 
plam the facts presented for consideration, we must disre- 
gard this influence, and be entirely free to admit any con- 
clusion that shall seem necessary The great antiqmty of 
the people called Phoenicians was acknowledged by the 
ancients Herodotus, endentlv, did not suppose it could 
be denied Josephus, while pomtmg out that “almost all 
which concerns the Greeks happened not long ago,” men- 
tions as a fact generally understood that the antiquity of 
the Phoemcians was as great as that of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians He says, writmg agamst Apion Tlie Greeks 
acknowledge “that they were the Egv]itians, the Clial- 

G 
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flciiiis -' iikT llio Plirrnician'?, -who i)rcse)ve(l the memonals 
n| tlio most ancient and iHO‘«t lasting tiaditions of man- 
kind ” 

In (he lentil ehnpfei of Genesis, the Ilcbrew belief m the 
anlifjnity nflhe Canaanites (called Phoenicians) is shoini 
l)j the siatoinent that Canaan, Cush, ]\Iisraim, and Phut 
w ere brot hers 'J’hesc nanicH arc made to represent the be 
ginnings of the sc\ oral branches of the Haraite race Tim 
nnjioi tanl I'li.iptoi, n Inch jirescrros the cailiest ethnological 
traditions of the Ilebien s, is, in a geograplucal and ethnical 
point of \ low', of great \ aluc. George Ran hnson, -vvhile as- 
‘-igiiing Ins iinagmod Semitic Phoenicians to a comparative- 
h model n jieiiod, can not olen}' that cnilized Plicemcia it- 
self n as 1 er} nnciont lie says, m Ins Herodotus, voL it, 

|) 2 f.'j “ jramitic races seem to hai e been the first to peo- 
]d(> "Wcstoni Asia, irhcthci stai ting from Egypt or firom 
Bab) Ionia it is impossible to detormme These Hamites 
ore the onginal founders of most of the towns, which 
soinetiniGs retained their 2>rimitive names, sometimes ex- 
changed them for Semitic appellations ” This admission, 
lioiveTcr, leally yields the whole question, and overthrows 
the chronologyhe desiies to save 
The arrival of the Israebtes m the land of Canaan, from 
Egypt, IS nsiially placed in the fifteenth centiiiy before the 
Chiistian Era At that time the Phcemcian cities were 
vciy old Some of them had declined. Arad or Arvad 
had superseded Martu oi Marathus Many ages had gone 
by since Joppa or lopia was a royal city The great days 
of Phcemcian dominion in that part of Asia had departed. 

It does not appear that any great city was bnilt m Phoem- 
cia after this date; some of the old cities may have had 
new extisnsions, but no new city was founded From that 
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to the popular chronology; and, in other lespects, the nrti 
cle 18 more valuable for the leaniing it sho-ws than for clear 
views and just conclusions, but the division adopted is ob- 
vious and usefxiL In using this natnial airangeiiient of 
the histoiy, I shall divide the fiist penod into three, and 
the fourth I shall describe as the Carthaginian period 
1 The ante-Sidonian period This period begins mth 
the first commercial settlements of the Hamitiovr Cushite 
people on that part of the IVCediteiranean coast — vith the 
time when the Arabian Cushites began to occupy that coast 
foi maritime pui'poses That this time was in very i emote 
antiquity is made manifest by the uniform testimony oflin- 
gmstic and aichieological mvestigation, -n'liich shows tliat 
the Cushites preceded the other races m that pai t of Asia, 
and were the fiist to establish cmlmation theie. Accoid- 
mg to an old tradition, the first cities built u ere Gcbal oi 
Gebeil, which the Greeks called Bybhis, and Benit, or Be- 
rytus as the Greeks made it, now called Bejunt, but oth- 
ers may have been older 

The time jnevious to the supremacy of Sidon must haie 
been divided by events into seveial distinct hmtoneal pc 
nods 1 There was a time when Kepheus, king of Ethio- 
pia, reigned at Joppa, and his kingdom is described as ex- 
tending from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean Phee- 
nicia or Canaan was then an integral pait ofthcgieat king- 
dom of the Arabian Cushites, but we cannot suppose tlic 
time of Kepheus to have been during the fiist ages of the 
maritime settlements m that district 2 There v as a time 
when Bernt or Berytus,with its Poseidon and Cabin nor 
ship, was the gieat city, and tlic principal starting-point 
for commercial and colonial enterprise Tlie carlic'it lo 
onists may have gone forth from this city Poseidon nor 
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ship seems to Lave been a pecuhanty of all the colonies 
preMons to the time of Sidon 3 Tlieie ivas a time when 
jMaitu 01 Marathos ivas the metropolitan city, and gave its 
name to the vhole region 

The rums of Maiathos shov it to have been a city of 
gieat importance Diodorus Siculus desciibes it as a city 
celebrated for the leligious objects guarded in its sanctn- 
anes It is mentioned m the older Chaldean mscriptions, 
which shous Its gieat antiquity Dike Byblus and Bery- 
tus, it had ceased to be a chief city long before the time 
of Joshua It was then secondary to the later island city 
known as Aiad or An ad, which, howe\ er, may have been 
as old as Sidon Arad, v hich mhented the political and 
commercial impoitance of Marathos, may have been older 
than Sidon, to which it finally became secondary The 
Arvadites are piommently mentioned m the tenth chapter 
of Genesis, and Arvad had e^ idently been a chief city for 
a long time when that chapter was wiitten oi compiled 

2 The period of Sidoi^ Theie is no record to teU us 
when tins penod began It belongs to the time when the 
Phoenician cities, with their many colonies on the islands 
and shoies of the Mediterranean, had become a separate 

* Tliere are indications that Marathos ivas one of the most primeval 
cities of Phoemcia, and that the Marathos whose mms now exist was a 
new citv, bmlt near the site of an older Marathos This new city was al- 
ready a mass of nuns in Strabo’s time The French explorers say its 
stmetnres a ere much older than the Greet, epoch, and yet they found m 
them matenals taken frem remams of older stmetores that had become 
mins before they were built Throughout the vast walls of the btuldmg 
called Bnij-el-Bezzilk. blocks of stone were found, evidently taken from 
the rams of more ancient structures Dr Gaillardot, of the French ex- 
plonng party, in the “Mission de Phcemcie,” discusses the evidence cf 
this feet at length, and shows it to be conclusive 





1 Til) 

:ni(l itiflvpcn<lt'nl doininjon This Boparation, irhich was 
iiioro jiolific'il Ilian commci cial, may ba-\e com- 
niciH'cd Marl It or ]\I-irallins Mas the gieat city, and 

mIkii tin' anoumt Clialdcan inscriptions descnbed that 
M hole rmrioii as ^fartii In ITomcr,Tyro is not named, but 
billon anil llio hnlnnians arc mentioned m such a may as 
to ni.ihi' tMolul*’ ajijiarent — first, tliat, in ngesprenons to 
111*' time, ‘ tlie ixrcat Sulon” liad been tlie ruling city, and, 
•'la imd, (hat llie oitics in Asia Minor and around the uSIgean 
t'ca had iocogni‘'Cd its contiolling influence Kennck says 
lei i jii''tli • “ This evclit^nc mention of Sidon cannot rep- 
1 event the actual state of tilings Mlicn the poet -wrote, for 
in that ago T) lo had alicady assumed the ascendency, but 
It indieates hiv traditional knowledge of the time when the 
j)OM er of Pluciiitia centred in Sidon, and Tyre was insig- 
nineant 

i\Io\ erv, vliacklod by submissive reverence for tbe popu- 
l.n ibionology, suggests that the supremacy of Sidon may 
Ins 0 begun about the year loOOniB C At that date it was 
.ilieady m a state of decline It must have begun more 
than a tliomand 3'ears carliei We know from tbe Hebrew 
Scn])turc3 that, 111 tlie fifteenth century hefoie the Chiistian 
Era, “ tlie great Sidon” was already a very ancient city 
Its gioatnc^s was mature and old, its origm was hidden 
from the Israehtos in the mist of 1 emote ages; and they 
spoke of It as one of the earhest cities of the land. The 
Ilehiew- writers could not have spoken of Sidon m this 
waj^ if at that time its days of great power^ and mfluence 
had ]nst begun 

It IS possible that tbe cities of Asia Mmor weie sepa- 
lated from Phcenician coiitiol dming the penod ofSidonian 
* See Kennek’s “ Phoenicia, "pnge Stl 



'1 In tlli’ilui/ f/u ^L</<ail ITil 

Inn tlu ri' iuM]iimx t'‘ ‘•utrm ■-I tlu' il ito i>l tin*' ‘•cjn- 
riHoii IhM'ihI till lilt til it, iltir till'' ]n i mil, Pliii'iiici Ui 
* nti rpri'-i uni nilliuiioi' wi'iit i Im lU iii ntliLr ilneclioii'', 
wlnli' tliiMii'^limit tint rt’irii'ti, iinl on lintli ‘-nit.'' ol the 
^r'j:i m. urm uji iti iinlejienilent jiulittenl ori: ini/ntioii of 
tlu IMngiiti'' uhl iciiu niit UK C' ol the I’liatiiei 111*- Thic 
MT- follow i il ll^ ‘uih'KHUiit orixatn/it tom of other people-, 
of tlu -line ruu ilouhtlo-'- until, m the ele\enth eenturi, 
hi fou ( hn-t we ni i\ -iippo-e the fmud loiiiui coiifeder- 
ni \ I. iiiu into oM-ti. IK I Sidoii, who-c import nice Ind 
di jiuiidi d 1 iriri 1 \ on It - powir ind coiiiiiie’‘ti il -w.i\ in thi- 
p irt of the Miditirmu in world \or} ii ilnnilly heji'in to 
del line niidir the nitliuiioe of tlu -e chnioe- fce^crll ceiitn- 
ne- jireMun- to the n ir loOO ]> C 

') The junod ol T\ n in -npiein u \ ITcrodotn- informs 
m ill it 'J\re w n*! founded ihont *J 7 C 0 }cnr> hefore the 
(. lin-ti 111 Kn He learned nt Tj re th it the tity w foitnd- 
id ‘J too aeir- prciiou- to the time of hi- M-it there This 
date, t ilviii Iroiii the niii^- of the eitj n jn-t is •uithcntie 

• I'm"! Ciinuu in In- “Die Tomer lor tier lonuelicn 'Wniulemn" ’ 
‘lion- ill'll ilic lonim' 'iiul oilier Gri<_l>- ]>rc\iou‘: to tlu- time iIwlU ilnef- 
1\ in A-i i Minor M lien loiim mil- ere ited rmin oftlio-CMlio li id jn— ctl 
o\cr into Greei'c retiinicd to A-ii. Ihi- i- nil there i- to e\iu-c the nb- 
'nrd rcpri'CTmiion of Ilellomc c;u'ti-ni tint tlic cine- ofA-m Minor were 
coloiiii- c-uihli-lied lie iniip'rition from llelli-, mIiicIi wn- iioliticilh ii 
much TOiinpcr coiintn In coiicliidiii;, hi- c-'UV, Curtin- 'i\- 

‘‘ In A-icii - ihcn wir die Griechen miii der iihnp-chen N ition sich nb- 
lu-en nb eiii l>e oiidere- Volk in A-icii ces-lnfi, bildeii sic an-, was an 
'-liriehe niid biUe al- dcr pcmcin-amc Tipiis de<: Ilcllemicheu ancrkaniit 
Mcrdcn mil-' Sic },hcdcni t-idi m zmci Ilniipt-tnmmo , niic dicscr Glei- 
dening Mini cine Sp lining , der cine der Stuniine blcibt in Aocn and be- 
-ct7t die g-inze Wc-tkrutc, der atidcrc wnudert niis dureh Thracicn niid 
M leeiloniLii 
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as any other histoncal date It excited in Heroaotiis iTei 
ther donht noi surpnse It implies more past tune tlian 
the chronologies of modem times can afford, therefore 
some attempts have been made to bung it into discredit, 
but without any show of good leason, and without succcs® 
When we fairly consider what is known of the history of 
Tyie, the date given by Heiodotus appears not onlj'' rca 
sonable, but even moderate As knowm to ns m historj, it 
consisted of an ancient town on the mam land, called Pi- 
l83-Tyrus, or Old Tyie, and a later city, or extension of the 
city, built on an island very near the shore, called Ne-.\ 
Tyie Herodotus, after caieful mqmry, lecorded tlio age of 
the old city Those who would discredit the dale ho gi\ cs 
put entirely out of view the budding of the ancient city on 
the mam land, and begm the enstcnce of Tyre vith tlie 
budding of the new city According to Josophvs, the in- 
sular city, or Hew Tyro (for it was to this he referred), u as 
240 years oldei than .Solomon’s Temple, that is to say, it 
was built m the thirteenth cei^niy before Ciinst I’uo 
hundred years earlier, v hen the Israelites settled in Cana- 
an, the old city, desciabed by them as “ tlic strong cit) , 
Tyre,” had evidently existed for .ages Tliorc is nothing 
extravagant, nothmg impiobablc, nothing that should he 
doubted, in the explicit statement of Herodotus that it-i 
first foundations were laid about 2'i'GO B C 
Tyre was built by a colony from Sidon JVhen it "ren 
to be impoitant, its enterjmsc seems to have been din r ted 
chiefly towards the west, and to coimtrie‘=; that (ould he 
reached by sailing down the Red Sea It established clo-< 
relations with Spam, and wnth the iiorthcni and ne‘.t/rn 
coasts of Afnca, whore the Arabian Cushites esfahli-hed 
colonies and cniliration m the earlier periods of tin ir In- 
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I'lu'.T ocriij)i(.*fl lij the people called Phcemcians at a 
TO)} o lily jx'iiod, and that the reports of their having been 
biiil) at \arioa‘i date*-, in later timog, lefer only to subse- 
<|itcfit I'ltl'tr'rcfiicnts of the old toAvns by wluch they be- 
("irnc important cities 

I 1 he I’eiiod of Carthage The decline of Tynan bu- 
prcm.icy began 'With those lajiacious in\asions of the As- 
s\ ri'ins, Kgi, piians, H ibjdonians, and, finally, the Persians, 
vhich (lonbled its A'^iatic commerce, and at last destroyed 
Its nnlcpcndonce On the commencement of these tronb- 
ic", mail} of Its Avealtlncst and most cntcipnsmg citizens 
lenxned to Carthage; and tins important migration may 
lia\o gnon use to the common representation that Car- 
thage n is Innlt about 813 BC 
Adel tins time the old pccurity and importance’of Phoe- 
nicia (lisa])j)carod Tiio coiintr}' w'as lepeatedly ravaged 
and subjugated by invading armies of the great poTvers of 
iniiei Asia The ancient condition of Piiffimciau greatness, 
no longei possible on that coast, vras henceforth lepiesent- 
od by Caitliage, nliicli succeeded Tyre m the supremacy 
OAcr I^orthem Afiica and Spam, and became one of the 
most celebrated cities of its tune The period of its su- 
premacy lasted about 500 years, and was teiTuinated i lo- 
Icntly by the Romans, who, afte\ a long and malignant 
n aifaro, ovcithiew its powei and destroyed the city 
Caitbagc bad over 700,000 inhabitants even at the time 
of its destruction Its ingoi had notdeclmed, for more 
than a tlioiisand years longei it might have p]ayed as grand 
a pait in the Mediteiraneau woild as the greatest of its 
predecessors, if Rome had not risen to become its nvaL 
But the great caieer of the Cushite race was finished 
Carthago was the last i epresentative of its enterprising 
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THE BUILDrXG OE GAtTES 

The city of Gades seems to have been founded by the 
Tynans about 1100 years before the Chustian Eia, in pur- 
suance of measuies they had taken to occupy the countrj 
which bad long been politically separated fiom the Plia>- 
nician cities, although commercially connected with them 
We are told that then aim was to estabhsh themsohes in 
the most western region occupied by Hercules. That is to 
say, they sought to regain a country which, m the most 
ancient times, had belonged to the ancestors of their coun- 
trymen This leference to Hercules distinctly rocogni«es 
that early occupation of Spam and Northwestern Afiica 
by the Arabian Cushites, which to the Tynans themscivc* 
must have seemed verj'- ancient 
Gades was bmit neai the old city of Erythia, famed in 
the myths in connection withHeicules and Gciyon, and 
north of it, on an island at the mouth of the Tartessus, now 
the Guadalquiver, was the equally ancient city ofTartcs- 
sus, which no longer existed in the time of Strabo, foi he 
says “ They say that on the piece of land inclosed betu con 
the two outlets of this nver tliere formerly stood a cit} 
named, bke the nver, Tartessus ” When Gades vas bitih 
Spam had long been an old country, full of old citio^, ami 
nch in the monuments of an old ci\ ilwation, then prohahl} , 
like the pohtical condition of the country, m a state ofde- 
clme 

Before the tune of Gades, not only tlie coloniring enter 
prises and othei great e^ ents signified by the legend*- ton 
ceming the Cushite Melcarth or Hercules, but .ibo nmn 
subsequent ages of the Cu'^lute cuili/atioii in .Spain, had 
become mythical The Temple of Hercules at Tin, ut" 
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(hen nonrlv 1700 ^e•^I5 ohl wlien G ides builf, ■while in 
(he nn (hs ol bo(h Plianneia anti Eg> p( he w as iniicli old- 
er One oi (he rii'S( cdihccs biul( al Gadcs b> the TjTiaiis 
\. is (he Tcnijtlc of Ilcrenlcs Ilelorc going to (he island 
on 11111011 Gades i\ is founded, (he\ sought a location foi 
(heir city on another inland, nearci (he ‘'trails, udiich, from 
(line imiiicnioinl, had been consccraled to IIciculcs The 
whole region wa*^ filled with nicinoiials of the ancient 
Cushite infliience th it gnie it cnilization 'We can see all 
this in the old records and injths of the Greeks, and yet 
some w'lileis haie blindly a‘=siinied thal (he fir^Jt colonizing 
settlements of (he people called Phamiciaiis, in that pait 
of Europe, weie made by the Tynans This denial of the 
past IS due mainly to that besotted influence of dogmatic 
chronology w Inch has done so much to obscure antiquity 
The more ancient times must be co\ ered •vntli darkness and 
left luiseen, because its scheme of human history cannot 
aflbrd to recognise them This chronological mfatuation is 
not resjiectablc , no deleiential foibeai’ance or compliance 
of eminent scholais can make it so 
Strabo said of Gades, “ Its inhabitants equiji the gicatest 
number of shijis, and the largest in size, both for oiii sea 
and the avterioi ocean ” The best materials foi ship-budd- 
ing appeal to haie been aery abimdant in that part of 
Spam Gades, and Tartessus at the mouth of Guadalqmv- 
er, were probably noted for their naa al constructions, and 
especially for the constniction of laige ships siutable for 
use on the great “ exterior ocean ” If are suppose Tartes- 
sns to haa e teen the Taishish of the Hebrear Senptures, may 
■we not find m the great ships foi which that locahty was 
famous an explanation of arhat was meant by the celebi-ated 
“ ships of Tarshish Some of the ancients placed the 
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In prO'Cjicc of flio ninnifold Irnccs of llicir influence, and 
oftJio uniform (cbtimony of tradition, it could not be denied, 
^ wiili any *^lio\\ of reason, iJiat tlie jsVrabian Ciisintes, called 
PlimiK lau'', norc the fii'st cniJi/eis not only in TTestem 
^VsiM, but in Tliiacc, in Thessaly and Epirus, m the Grecian 
I''t‘nm''ula, m the 3{c(litcnancan Islands, thiovgbout Sonth- 
eni Kurojie, and in JN'ort hem Afiaca In all these regions 
the Pha'iiicians are ajiparcntin the oldest architectural re- 
niain‘5, the earliest culture and inodes of Trntmg, and the 
methods of political mgamzatiou Such antiquities as the 
Cyclopean etnictures at Mycense and Tiryns, and those m 
Calabna and Sicily, show at once then ongin Scarcely an 
alphabet has been knorm, dunng the histoncal penod, that 
did not arise fiom that of the Phoenicians But, if there 
Averc no other evidence, a controUmg Phoenician influence, 
at the beginning of cnilization around the Mediterranean, 
could be inferred from the Phoenician or Arabian method 
of political organization ereryTrhere prevalent — an orgam- 
zatioii in which c\ eiything else was suboidmate to separate 
rannicipahties, completely oiganized, and more or less con- 
trolled by popular mfluence. What could be more indubi- 
tably Phoenician than the pohtical methods of the loniati 
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fo fh:it cn.isf In (ho J’lwnician*? Be this as it ma}, the re- 
nrtrkal)li‘ “ Bojinc boaiB,” found Uierc in the soil, are en- 
‘h-ii(l\ miiaiin of thoir uaros Tiaielcrs m Western Af- 
ruM ha\<> frcrjiK'inly called attention to these “heads,” 
M hn h are nun'll riniis to ihe natnes, irho prize them he- 
j orul frold, and u Inch no nianufictnnng '^kill m Europe can 
inmate 'JIun are dc-'Cnhcd as “semi-mmeral beads of 
man} kind*-” John Buncan, m his “Travels m Western 
Afi KM," A oI 1 , p 1 OG, ‘jjicaks of them thus, in a desciiption 
of I’opoe, and of" the famous markot-toum of Gregapojee,” 
three and a half miles distant from Popoe “The Popoe 
holds aio found sometimes m digcinjr the earth m and 
around the toun The} arc generally from half an inch to 
an ukIi m iouglh,and of a tubular fonn, much resembling 
a stout jiipc-lnndle broken into small pieces They are of 
a lioht red coial color Ibebeie theybave been minutely 
examined by scientific men m Europe, but the result has 
not jnoAcd satisfactory *’ 

The only reasonable explanation is, that those ironderM 
maniifactnicrs, the Phoenicians, had a trading station at 
Po]ioc in remote times, u-here they trafficked with the na- 
tn cs for gold and n ory TJrquhart, m his “Pillars of Her- 
cules,” desenbes articles found amons Phcemcian relics in 
IMoiocco, wliicli, lie says, are similar to those dug fiom the 
enrtli at Popoe It avas estimated that the Phcemcians had 
three hundred towns and cities on the Atlantic coast of Af- 
nca , and Strabo mentions an account of a ship from Gade- 
na, or Gades, that was wrecked on the eastern coast m older 
tunes WHicn Hecho, kihg of Egypt, as Herodotus relates, 
ordei ed a vessel to sail i ound Africa and return to Egypt 
through the Straits of Gibraltai, he knew such a x-oynge 
w as possible Nothing can be more probable than the e\- 
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istence of a Pha3mcian tiadmg station on the coast of 
Guinea 

Heeieu shoirs that theie ivas a great overland commerce 
between the Black Sea and “Great Mongolia” m earlj'- 
times 5 and he mentions that a “ Temple of the Sun” and a 
gieat carai ansaiy m the deseit of Gobi seem to have been 
connected with this commercial uitei course It is not im- 
probable to suppose this caravan commerce began very 
eaily, and that it chd somethmg towards creating the north- 
ern portion of that imbioken hne of Phoenician cities “ fiom 
the Stiaits of Byzantium to the confines of Egypt ” Prob. 
ably the civilized life and activity it infused mto “ the 
tubes of the noith” gaie political and histoncal existence 
to that people of many laces, known to the ancients as 
Scythians 

Aimmiiis Vamb^iy, m his “Trai els m Cential Asia,” de- 
scribes leiy important lums near the eastern shoie of the 
Caspian Sea, at a place called Gomtlshtepe Connected 
with them are the remains of a great wall, which he fol- 
lowed “ ten geographical miles ” He thinks the bricks in 
these mms are like those at Balkh * Between Gomtlshtepe 
and the Little Balkan he foimd other important nuns, 
where, accordmg to the Tuikoman story, the Caaba was 
placed before it went to Mecca In connection v ith the 
rums at Meshedi-Misnyan, he mentions the remams of a 

* The jMoslem Arabs hare traditions of n prodigious vail, or “ rampart 
of YnjQj and MnjQj,” built bj* an Arabian king snrnaiaed “Dzu-l-Carnnin, ’ 
and situated in that region Thev apphed the same surname to Alex- 
ander, It IS said, and the Trail has been improperly connected inth him 
The bncks, Tvhich resemble those at Balkh, indicate much greater antiq- 
lutr Vambdrr reports abundant mms m that part of Central Asia, e\- 
tendmg to Chma 
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vast aqueduct, extending 150 miles to the Persian 3Iotiiit- 
aihs These aie not -woilvs of Tartars or IHoncols, 3=; vrc 

O J 

knoTT them in history Would a thoroiigli oxjiloration tell 
us what they signify ? 

THE PELASGIAXrS. 
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A knowledge of this Pelasgian nation seems to be re- 
coided in Sanskiit bteiatnie, Avbieb sbons consideiable in- 
formation lelative to Europe and TVestem Asia, and a bet- 
tei acqiiamtanee with "Western Europe m ancient tunes 
than we find m Gicek hteratiiie, Wilfoid, m tbe 8 tb toI- 
iime of “Asiatic Rescarcbes,” descnbmg what old Sanskrit 
books say of ceitam siib-dwipas, quotes and comments as 
follows “ Tbe tbud [siib] dn ipa is Placsba, or tbe conn- 
tiy abounding m fig-trees It is called Palangsbu by tbe 
mytbologists of Bootan, and mclnded tbe Lessei Asia, Ar- 
menia, and otbei coimtiies Tbe name still remams m 
Placia, a town of Mysia, whose inhabitants, with those of 
Scylace, bad a pecuhar language (according to Herodotus), 
which was tbe same as that spoken by tbe Pelasgi at Cies- 
tone 01 Crotone m Italy, and by tbe Pelasgi who bved on 
tbe shores of tbe Hellespont Thus tbe appellation Plac- 
sba, or Palangsbu, appears to be tbe same with Placia and 
Pelasgia ” We have no means to determme whether tbe 
Greek or tbe Sanskrit word most lesembles the old name 
used by tbe Pelasgians themselves, but this Sanskrit sub- 
dwqia, 01 connti y of Placsba or Palangsbu, foimed m the 
northeastern part of tbe more ancient Cnsba-dwipa, can 
mean notbmg diflerent fiom that ancient nation of tbe Pe- 
lasgians, which, accordmg to tbe Gieeks, occupied tbe same 
territory 

Research has shown veiy conclnsively that tbe Pelas- 
gians belonged to tbe Aryan lace Their language seemed 
“baibarous” to Herodotus, because it diflered so much 
fiom tbe dialect be used that be could not understand it 
Tbe Greeks, who, it is said, were “msignificant m the eai- 
liei times,” were imdonbtedly a family gioiip of this peo- 
ple, -mth which many otbei Pelasgian tubes or commum- 
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ties were finally incorporated. The Pelasgians doubtless 
represented a mixture of several branches of the Arran 
family, and, to some extent, a mixture of races, for in later 
times there were, in the cities of Asia Minor, lomans like 
Thales, who claimed to be “of Phoenician extraction’’ 
There was probably a mixture of races m tlie Phoenician 
cities of Asia Minoi in the earber periods of then evi'^teuco 
The national orgamzation known as Pelasgia oi PJacslia 
could not have lasted many ages TThat Hesiod said of 
the Leleges, an important branch of the Pelasgian people, 
was doubtless true of the whole, they were “a people 
gathered from among the nations of the earth ” Strabo 
says “ The Pelasgians were a nation disposed to v aiider, 
ready to remove from settlement to settlement, and tlici 
expenenced both great mciease and sudden diminution of 
then numbei ” It is nowise surprising that these Pela®- 
gians went in such large numbers to Italy and Soiithvcst- 
em Europe, leaiung the Greek family predominant in Ionia 
and Hellas 

Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, vol i,p 5-10) says “A d}- 
nasty of Pelasgic chiefs existed in Greece before any other 
dynasty is heaid of in Greek tradition® Excepting in tlii'- 
line, none of the genealogies ascend higher llinn the ninth, 
or eighth, or seventh generation before the Tro)an Mar 
DanaQs is m the ninth, Deucalion in the eighth, C idniU'- m 
the seventh generation before that epoch But in the Ft 
laso-ic branch of the nation, Phoroneii® i« in the eichtanth 
before the Trojan War, the foundci of Sicyoii i- hi® <«!i 
temporary, and the Pelasgic chief v ho planted tiu 1 < I e 
erians in Tliessalv is fiie generation® earlier than Dcin th"n 
Inachus, the father of Phoroncus, was the hiirhf®f ffnn n. 
Grecian history” Tlie lists name nine Pc!n®gnri Intej; 
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mIio roiETiicd prcMons to tlie lime of Dnnall<=, beginning 
with Inubn*- ] 5 ut none of (he'-c li<ts cm bo icccncd as 
iccnrate in all rc'-iu'ct'^, nor can it be ioa'=oinbly assumed 
tint I’lioiom m, like •'Oine of the later kings named in ^10111, 
roiirned it Ariros 

The o\temi\ e Pela''"nn kingdom established b\ Tnachus 
ind Phonnuns must ha\e begun to bieak up bcfoie the 
lime of the exjnilsion ofthe lUksos fiom Eg\ pt, mIikIi ap- 
pcar^ to h ne s(.<nt s(.\oriI Cushite leaders and colonies into 
Crceee Clinton se(i|ns (<> fnoi the chronological esti- 
mates i\hieh gne the \eir isT.'i PC as the first jeai of 
the reign of In lehns, nid pi ues th it of Plioronens twentj- 
in 0 } e ir- 1 itci It is prob ilile that the realm of tho king 
of Artros who m is dnpl iced by Danatls was i fragment 
onh of Mhat had been the kingdom ofPhoioncus Ac- 
tording to lb afosthciies, the probable date for Danails al 
Argos jv ] )(,(. PC , ind he gi'cs iTatf PC as the dale 
‘of Phoroiu ns 


MINOS \M> Ills tONQllsTS 

TIicu is juithei a leiord nor i Iridition lelatnc to tlie 
•lau ofJ^linos th It his suflHj, m piobibilili to deserve at- 
ttmioii Ills nine III i\ hi\i hem ohkr (h ni am date 
that lus hten ass|<^iud for it 'I’o iliim him as a Donaii 
Creak is iinproh ibU iiid ihsurd He and lus people vrcrc 
Phaaiiei ms of Ar ihi iti Cushites for Cu le vv as an miportant 
part of the tvmt<tnil jiossi ssmiis of tint jieojilc He luav 
have lived at.the dose of the Sidoni in jieiiod, when, a^ a 
successful rev olutionist, he m i\ have driven (he Sidounu'* 
from the islimls nnl otlmr legions around the JEgo.vi , or 
he may have hoen the smi(>ssfnl eonqncior who broke u] 
the kingdom of the Pi I isgi (iis Ti.iditioii connect 
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A\ i(h the PJiccincinn i ace Ue was, perhaps, the fiist rtilei 
A\lio pa\c Ciete a separate and independent govenunent 
Tins appears to he signified hy the statement that “ the 
CreUans traced their legal and political uistitiitions to Mi 
110':” The oldest traditions celehiate him as a just law- 
gn or , and one, of later date, makes him a hrothei of Khad- 
amanthiis; but Ephorus, quoted by Strabo, says ‘'Minos 
■\\ as an imitator of Rhadamanthiis, an ancient personage, 
and a just and wise man ” There is an old tradition that 
Khadamanthus was a kmg of Arabia Herodotus says 
“Minos was a gieat conquei or, pnd prospered m all his 
u ai s ” 

According to the imifoim testimony of antiquity, Crete, 
in thc.timo of IMinos, was a powerful maiitime state, and if 
IS said that he not only suppressed piracy, but also made 
himself mastei of the JEgenu Islands Many traditions 
connect Cretan supremacy with the cities of Asia Minor 
For mstance, the bmlding of Miletus is assigned to Cre- 
tans, while the more correct repiesentation, accordmg to 
Pausamas, seems to be that a body of Cretans, led by Mde- 
tus, took possession of the city and changed its name “ Be- 
foie their airival the place was named Anactona, and more 
anciently Lelegis ” It appears most piobable that ilinos 
waged war against the Pelasgians, and that he gamed con- 
tiol of aU the maritime regions around the ^gean Like 
that of the Pelasgians, the empire he established seems to 
have been of shoit duration It must have termmated sev- 
eral centuries previous to the begmnmg of. the Ionian con- 
federacy An authentic history of JLnos and Pelasgia 
would show us something of the lost history of Phcenicia, 
and make clearei the “Legendary and Heioic Age of 
Gieece ” 
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Till- T>ncr\ui\x LVNGt'VGK Axn LirrrvTi'Kr 
According to the nmfonn nnd explicit tcstiinoin of G]och 
and Konnn antiquitx. the art of alph \hotical nritingm‘5 
In ought into e\i''ton( e, or fii^t ditUi^cd, hy tlic Phcemcians 
Till'' art m'j OMdoiith oiigiintcd In the Arabian Cushite'; 
in agc'' oldci than Kgypt oi Chaldea It is •^aid, aPo, tliat 
the PIicenician<^ liad an e\ten''i\o litcmtine It could not 
be otheiMi^o n ith the nio''t eiilicrhteiicd peojile ofantiqnitj 
— a people cclebrited in all the nation'' of their time foi 
intellectual icti\it},and skill in the ait ofiiTitiiig, but 
their litentnro has pcri'-hed Not one book, or fragment 
of a book, 111 the Phcenician language, has been ]ire«cn cd 
TTc hue a Greek tianshition of Ilanno’s record of In'? 
toyage donn the nest coast of Africa, and tiaiislated flag- 
meiits of a “ History,” inqmted to an ancient Phoenician 
aiithoi named feanchoniathon, but ^iipposcd by some to be 
a n oik of the later times, and perhaps a forgei y We ha\ e 
also extracts, presen cd in Greek by .Toscplnis and otheis, 
from Phoenician histoi ics by -vn itei s n hose names are gn cn 
as Dins and 3Ieiiaiidoi In quoting them, .Toscjihus stated 
as a fict yell known that “ thcie xycre (in his time) lecoids 
among the Tx nans that took in the liistory of many years, 
and that these xxcie public xviitings kept xnth great exact- 
ness ” Phcenician xvnters xvere eminent for xyoiks on sci- 
ence, philosophy, and theology Stiabo states that, m hi^ 
tune, they xveie eminent for culture in asti on omy, mathe- 
matics, and “ lught sailing” — that astronomy and anthme- 
tic came fi om Phoenicia — and adds “ At the present time, 
these cities afford the best opportunities for acquirmg a 
knoxrledge of these and of all other branches of philoso- 
phy ” 
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It IS generally assumed that the Phcenicians ^pokc llo 
brew, or a dialect almost identical with the IlebrcH Die 
correctness of this assumption, however, has not been clcir 
ly demonstiated, while modem researches ha^e slioviitlnt 
the earbest language of the coimtiy was Ilanntic or Cii^Ii 
ite If we suppose, what seems necessaiy, that the fir-t 
settlements m Phoenicia weie quite as old as Egjq't or 
Chaldea, we must suppose, also, that the ancient Ciidntt' 
tongue fiist used theie imdeiwent impoifant changes vitli 
the progress of time, and was more than once de\ eloped in 
new fonns duiing the thirty centuries prc\ ions to the ri'i 
of Assyila We have no specimen — not cien an epigrai'Ii 
— to show any foim of the language during tliat jieriod, 
exceptmg the tioids tliat have been presened In gcogn 
phy and mythology, which are not Jlcbreu 
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Phcenioian Inscnptions 

The first attempt to explore the mins of Phoenicia was 
made m 1854, at Sidon (or Saida), by the French, Gold 
com of the age of Alexander the Great was foimd, and, 
also, an important sepulchral msciiption on a royal 'sar- 
cophagns This mscnption, now m the Museum of the 
LoiiTre, teUs us that the sarcophagus contamed the mortal 
remams of Ashmunazer, a kmg of the Sidomans Ernest 
Renan, who has had charge of the explorations, thinks it 
belongs to the sixth century before the Christian Era It 
1860, excavation m the rums of Phcemcia was reneu ed bj 
direction of the French government Several fields of op 
oration were selected , and excavations were made at Ruad 
or Aradus, Tortosa or Antaradus, Martu or Marathos, Gebal 
or Byblus, Sidon, Tyre, and a place now called Oum-el- 
Awamid, Several other mscnptions have been found, and 
some important remams of ancient Phoenicia have been 
brought to hght 

In the fourth edition of his work on the Semitic lan- 
guages, Renan gives some account of the Ungmstic discov- 
eries made at Sidon m 1 854—5 He assumes, like others, 
that the Phoemcians spoke a Semitic language closely alhed 
to the Hebrew, but finds that “ a great number of passages 
m the Phcemcian texts cannot be explained by such He- 
brew ^s we are acquamted with,” and presumes that, “ m 
the separate development of the two peoples so opposed m 
charactei and manners, the two languages, although iden- 
tical at the begmmng, became different ” He finally takes 
this view of the Imguistic question 

“There is but httle doubt that the Phcemcian, indepen- 
dently of Its Bumlanty to the Hebrew, had its own forms, 

Senes, loLi.p 24S-4 He points out only that the characters are PhcE- 

mcian 
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■\vliich gave it an individuality of its own in the bosom of 
tliG Semitic family , but Plioenician studies are not yet suf- 
ficiently advanced, oi, if yon will, the Phoemcian texts are 
not yet sufiiciently numerous to allow us to determine 
those forms ivith precision The epigraphists, who, by 
means of readings more or less conjectural, create gram- 
matical forms on their own authority, or comhme arbitra- 
rily those which they find in neighbonng dialects, use a 
method that is much too convement.” 

It 18 possible that, m the latest period of their history, 
when the gieat ages of their mtelbgence and enterpnse 
had gone by, the people of the little distnct called Pbrnni- 
cia used a Semitic dialects The language of Chaldea was 
changed in this way duimg the Assyrian period, A thick 
veil of obscurity coveis the history ofHorthem Aiahia, 
Syna, and the ncighboimg countries ofAsia Minor for more 
than a thousand yeais previous to the invasions hy which 
all those countries were subjected to the sway of Assyria 
Important political and Lmguistic changes may be sup- 
posed of which we have no recoicL If we allow that the 
Phcemcians, durmg the ten centuries previous to the fall of 
Caithage, used a Semitic dialect, it by no means follows 
that this was their ongmal tongue The change did not 
extend to N'orthem Afhca, where Cushite dialects repre- 
sentmg the ancient Phoenician language of that region are 
stiU used by the people called Berbers 

There are some facts which appeal to show that the lan- 
guage of Phoemcia, at the time of the Assyrian invasions, 
near the close of the nmth century, had become notably 
different from that of the Phoemcian communities m Africa 
and Spam The great emigration from Tyre to Carthage, 
about the year 813 B C , seems to have earned to the lat- 
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ter city a language quite ditlercnt from that of the native 
Carthaginians It is aery ■significant that Geseniiis and 
others haae found it necessary' to recognise ta\o classes of 
inscriptions in Africa . (1 ) Tliosc found at Carthage, u hich 
rcsenihlc all others that represent the direct influence of 
Phccmcia m its later ages; and, (2 ) The inscriptions found 
in Africa at a distance from Carthage, anth a\ Inch those 
discoa cred in Southern Spam must be classed. The diftcr- 
cnccs 111 the anating are marked, and the fact suggests that 
the Tyrians avho migrated to Carthage took at ith them a 
style of arntiiig, and probably a dialect, diflereht from 
those carried to Northern Afnca and Spain by the Phceni- 
cians in earlier times It may be added that Sallust (Jii- 
gurtlia, cap lv\a in ), mentioning Leptis, a city betareen the 
Syrtes founded in later times by the Sidomans, observes 
that, although its laavs and avorship remained the same, the 
language of its inhabitants had been recently changed by 
their mtcrmarrying anth the Numidians {ZJjio civitatis 
lingua modo conversa coiinubis A^wmdanan) 

It is not certain, hoavea-er, that there avas an actual change 
of language m Plicemcia,I»rea lous to the Clmstian Era, from 
Cushite to Semitic Tliere may have been great corrup- 
tion of the Cushite tongue used there, avliich filled it anth 
Semitic avords and affected many of its forms, and this may 
explain that Hebreav physiognomy of the Phoenician epi- 
graphs and mscriptions avhich has engaged so much atten-^ 
tion If are had no knoavledgo of modem Persian beyond 
a fear brief septences that could be selected from its liter- 
ature, it might be suspected of Arabic afliuities , and mod- 
em Turkish, tested m the same aray, might raise a dispute 
betareen Persian and Arabic claims that arould obscure its 
actual relation to the Turanian or Soythic family We 
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cannot reasonably be very positive m regard to the lin- 
guistic significance of the few Phoenician words and sen- 
tences that have been recovered. As Kenan says, "Phce- 
nician studies are not yet sufficiently advanced” to bring 
the question to a satisfactory settlement. 



jVRABIAN origin of CHALDEA- 

IIiSTORic plccpticisnij standing ngidlyby the first Greek 
Olympiad, and refusing to see liej ond that anything but a 
dark realm of unmeaning fiction, must at tunes find it dif- 
ficult to maintain self-respect It cannot be entirely blind 
It must now and then turn to the great jiast, 1011011 is not 
so completely shut up in darkness as it pretends and tnes 
to belici e, m itli a feeling that its bold denials have nothing 
in cpinmou n itli the excellency of wisdom- The histoncal 
skeptic must at times feel stirnng in his mind the painful 
emotions of doubt i\hcn his philosophy stands looking, 
antli the helpless stare of foolishness, at the undeniable 
facts that confound its reasonings and shame its credubty 
For instance, how is it possible for tins skepticism to con- 
sider honestly avhat is known of Egypt, India, and Chaldea, 
and still maintain that nothing can be seen in remote an- 
tiquity but fables floatmg m darkness ? 

The f ict that Chaldea, m very ancient times, was a seat 
of enlightened civilization, has been adnutted and discussed 
from the bcginnmg of what is usually called the histone 
penod We see it also m wntmgs older than this penod 
— the Hebrew Senptures The discovenes made in that 
country by the Greeks, after the conquest of Babylon by 
Alexander, gave the Western world some knowledge of the 
science and general culture of the Chaldeans Their cn il- 
ization became an ascertamed fact, which subsequent ages 
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}iave been constrained to recognise and respect Chaldean 
science lias fiimished one of the most important and gener- 
ally respected dates of ancient history, ivhile, at the same 
time, Ancient History, as heietofore wntten, has talked of 
Babylon, and descnbed the ivonderftil Babylon of the com- 
paratn ely modern time of Nebuchadnezzar, mthout noti- 
cing the much more ancient kingdom of Chaldea, and even 
■\nthout admittmg the existence m that part of Asia of any 
monaichy oldei than that of the Assyrians 
But CJialdea, so distinctly seen through the ages, and so 
constantly misunderstood, is at length brought more fully 
to om observation by recent discovenes m the mms of 
some of Its older cities We can see now that the Assyri- 
an erapii c was preceded by a much older kmgdom of Chal- 
dea, winch existed durmg a much longer penod of tune, 
and, in the matters of race and language, bad little or noth- 
ing in common with the Assyrians This should have been 
discovered by the Greeks of Alexander’s tune, when there 
were books as well as monuments to aid mqmry , but the 
Greeks failed to make a clear report of this fact, because 
neither their culture nor their spint quahfied them foi such 
mvestigations , but they saw and admitted the great ex- 
tent of Chaldean civibzation, and the history of Berosus, 
wntten nearly a century later, was never discredited m 
Greece. 


CHAIDEAN ClVILIZATIOir Am) EEAEXIXG 
At the present time, some writers, enlightened by the re- 
sults of recent mvestigation, and not taking due account 
of the older Cushites and Aryans, have a tendency to ex- 
aggerate' or overstate both the ongmahty and the influence 
of ancient Chaldean civilization. George Kawhnsion, m 
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In'; A nhni'lo ^\ork — “The Fi\o Gre^t Monnrclne*? of llic 
Aiirnnt Kn'-Ifni World' — '•]>onks oi it tlnm “ Clnldct 
>-1 viuK O'- tlio un'nt ]>iron( nnd inxcntro'-*; of A'^ntic cuili- 
r-ntion. uliout nn\ n^•ll tint onn rtn'-omblj di'-putc her 
oHuii'- ’ a'\\ to ClnldcT t\lnl belong': to tbc 

t'O'-hiti'' niul Arjoii": The imieh more nncicnl Cushite 
milirntion irt Utd C Inhlei, nnd lint comitr\ tta": ongin- 
ilh, lor cditurus. nieroK n j>ro\ince of the great empire 
of Cit^h ihIw ipa It ajipi irh to ln\ e bLcoine, nt a a er\ car- 
1\ ]>enod, one of the most important repre'-ciitatn cs of the 
ei\ ihr-atioii of that pre-historio emjiire l^cjond this there 
1 ' nothin'^ t<i \\ irnnt the c\.i'rireraled rcjireseiitation of 
Mr 11 iMlni'-nn Milleniiiniii" must be counted bcta\ cen the 
origin ofChahlci Hiid the beginning ofhnnian de^clopmcnt 
in A'-ia Xc\ crtheless, the beginning of Clmldci nas m 
aera remote time'' 

Among the di^coa erics made at Baba Ion by the Greeks 
there a\as one of trre it iinjiortancc, nhiLli in belter hands 
aioiild h lae been of fii more sera ire to the aa'orld , but m 
their hands it has served as a light to slioaa the exteat of 
Chaldean science Mr laaaaliiison fjicaks of it as follows 

“We arc informed ba 5>imjdicius that Callisthenes, a\ ho 
accompanied Alea indcr to Baba Ion, sent to Aristotle fiom 
that capital a series of astronomical obseraations aahicli he 
had found jiresera ed there, catciidmg back to a period of 
1003 years from Alcaander’s conquest of the city Epi- 
gones related that these obsei a ations aa ere recorded in tab- 
lets of baked clay, aaliich is quite in accordance arith avhat 
ave knoar of the literara habits of the people They must 
haa c extended, according to Simplicius, as far back as 2234 
B C , and aa oiild seem to have been commenced and ear- 
ned on for many centimes by the prirmtia e Chaldean pco- 
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pie We have no means of determining their exact nature 
or value, as none of them have "been preserved to us, hut we 
have every reason .to conclude that they "were of a real and 
substantial character. There is nothing fanciful or (so to 
speak) astrological m the.- early astronomy of the Baby- 
lonians ” 

TJio Rev. Dr Roger Long, a learned and enthusiastic as- 
ti onomer, who wrote on this subject about the middle of 
the last centur}'-, remarked on the astionomical tablets sent 
from Babylon as follows “ How much it is to be lamented 
that the observations of 1903 years, transmitted to Ans- 
totle by Callisthenes from Babylon — a treasure m ■prac- 
tical astronomy which was probably mestimable, and of 
which Anstotle was not acquainted with either the use oi 
the value — did not happen to fall mto the hands of Ins 
contemporary, Eudoxus I” 

The regret he expressed was very natural Others have 
felt it, and given it similai expression It is certamly la- 
mentable that those important records, after bemg exam- 
med^talked of, reported to the world for the entertainment 
of cmiosity and wonder, should be laid away to become 
rubbish, and perish without farther use Perhaps unac- 
knowledged uses of those records brought some benefit to 
the science of astronomy in Greece, where all that was 
known of this science came from Egypt and the East , but 
they should have been transcribed and studied, Clialdean 
books and records should have been explored for addition- . 
al mfoimation ; and a Complete account of the investiga- 
tion should have been preserved m the works of Anstotle 
Evidence of great proficiency m the science of astronomy 
13 found m the oldest Chaldean rums, and doubtless similar 
records of more ancient date could have been found m the 
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oldei cities and temples of the country Aristotle, in his 
De Codo, hb u., cap xu., descnbing hiB observation of an 
occultation of Mars by the moon, refers to the records sent 
to bmi by Callistbenes, m a general way, as follows “ Sim- 
ilar observations have been made for many years on the 
other planets by the Egyptians and the Babylonians, many 
of which have come to our knowledge.” 

Ideler, quoted and mdorsed by Humboldt, says “ The 
Clialdeans knew the mean motions of the moon with an 
exactness which induced the Greek astronomers to use their 
calculations for the foundation of a lunar theory ” Ptole- 
my, as may be learned from his Almagest, made use of that 
portion of the Chaldean observations which extended back 
to the year 721 B C , obtamed, doubtless, from an mdepen- 
dent source In Alexander’s tune, Chaldean culture was 
fast declming , its great era was in the past , the great ob- 
senmtory of the Temple of Beliis was m rums , but there 
were emment mathematicians at Babylon, the report of 
whose names is recoi ded by Strabo, and there were schools 
■ of astronomy That the Chaldeans had great knowledge 
of astronomy was admitted by the Greeks and Romans 
The Greeks, and through them the Romans, had means of 
being well mformed on this subject The Greeks evidently 
had knowledge of Chaldean books and records m which 
the astronomical attamments of that people were abun- 
dantly shown. The campaign of Alexander formed a great 
epoch m the history of Hellenic culture by opemng to it a 
wider view of the world, and bringing it into closer rela- 
tions with tlie civilization and science of the East The 
gam was great, and it was to some extent acknowledged. 

Diodorus Siculus says the Chaldeans attributed comets 
to natural causes, and could foretell their reappearance 

H2 
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A7icient Aids to Eyesight 

m astronomy, had aids to eyesight They are mentioned 
in De Elacitis EhtI ,]ih ui., c t „attrihnted to Plutarch, 
also m his Vtia Marcdh , and by Phny, Sist Natui , lib 
xxxm., c T , where he says that, m his time, artificeis used 
emeralds to assist the eye, and'that they were made con- 
cave the better to collect the nsnal rays {smaragdi exdem 
pJerumgm et coJicavi vt vision coThgaiit) He adds that 
Hero used such glasses when he watched the fights of the 
gladiators There is frequent mention of concave* and con- 
vex glasses used for optical purposes, and they ei idently 
came from Egypt and the East lamhhchus tells us, in 
his life of Pythagoras, that Pythagoras sought to contrive 
instruments that should aid heaimg as effectually as “ optic 
glasses”* and other contrivances aided sight Plutarch 
speaks of mathematical mstniments used by Archimedes 
“ to manifest to the eye the largeness of the sun ” Pythag- 
oias and Archimedes both studied in Egjqit and Phceni- 
cia, and probably m Chaldea , for Pythagoras, v ho hved 
m the sixth century before Christ, is said to hai e visited 
“Egypt and many countiies of the East” m pursuit of 
knowledge , and Archimedes, who lived aftei the tune of 
Alexander, spent much time m Egypt, and nsited “ many 
other countries ” It appears that, m the time of Pythag- 
oras, “ optic glasses,” contrived to mcrease tlie power of 
vision, were so common as not to be regarded as objects of 
curiosity, and there can be no reasonable doubt that they 
were first invented and used by the great men who created 
that profound science of astronomy for winch people of 
Cushite ongih were everywhere so pre-emmently distm- 
guished, and which was so mtimately connected with their 
rehgion 


* JTj Aia — 5i<J CIO— rpac 
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HISTOET OB' CHAI/DEA BY BEEOSUS 

The Greeks failed to give the world snch an account of 
Chaldea as its importance required. Much, hoircTer, m.n 
have been u’-ntten on this subject which has not come down 
to us Callisthenes wrote a history of Alexander's great 
campaign agamst the Persians, which has perished entirely, 
and there were narratives by Megasthenos, Nearchiis, aiifl 
Anstobulus Othem undoubtedly wiotc something on the 
comitnes he occupied, but nothing m the literature of tlie 
ancients, as we have it, mdieates that any Greek undertook 
to wnte a history of Babylon nnd of the countr)’^ to u Inch 
It belonged, although much is found in some portions of 
that bterature relatmg to the Babylonians 
Nevertheless, nearly 300 years before Clirist, a regular 
history of Chaldea, in nine books, was written in Greek h\ 
Berosus, a Chaldean pnost of Bolus The materials for tlii^ 
work were supplied by archnes then existing in the Itrn- 
ple of Belus at Babylon Like many other works of the 
highest importance, It was allowed to peridi AVlia^ mo 
know^ of its contents is found in extracts from it, copied 
and thus presers'ed by wnters who^^c works still exist 
Berosus gai e the oldest traditions of the Chaldeans con 
cemmg the origin of the human race, descnliod Chalde i 
and Its people, related their historx', and fiinnslud a list of 
Chaldean BO^ ereigns down to the beginning of the n 
an empire, about the year 1273 B C Its chief fcatnrf w ts 
a history of the kingdom of Chaldea jirevious to the tine 
of that empire — a kingdom that may liai c 'counted inon 
millenniums than the Assyrian empire counted rentnnf- 
Of course this work could not be proper!} accfptcd h\ .un 
modem system of cbronologx', therefore it has bfui f’ 
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aside as of no account by those schemes of ancient history 
■which modem chronology has mdorsed as orthodox , hnt 
it -was not discredited either by the Greeks for whom it 
was written, or by the eaily Christian fathers, who gave it 
much attention , and modem exploration m the old mms 
of Chaldea has confirmed its statements as substantially 
comect 

Fragments of this woik of Berosus have come down to 
us m the -writogs of Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and 
several of the Christian fathers It does not appear that 
he gaim a particular and complete account of the early ages 
of the Chaldean kmgdom, nor is it certam that his list of 
the kings goes back to its earbest times It may be that 
his enumeration of actual sovereigns begms -with that great 
epoch m the history of the country when the whole was 
first united under one government Nevertheless, tlie hst, 
as it stands, is qiute too long to please unreformed chro- 
uologists The extract from his history in which it is found 
descnbes the long cyclical antediluvian ages, m which ten 
fabulous kings reigned 432,000 years Then, coming to 
vhat he considered history, it enumerates 163 kings of 
Chaldea, who reigned successmely from the time when the 
list begins to the nse of the Assyrian empire. Bci osus 
begms 'With a dynasty of 80 kmgs, of whose time he knew 
nothms: He save the names of these kings, which are 
lost He had no history or chronology of their time, there- 
fore he sub]ected it to a cychcal calculation, which gn es 
it more a look of myth than of history In the religious, 
pohtical, and Imguistic changes of the country, the records 
of the fii-st dynasties liad been lost They had suffered the 
usual waste of time Tlie extracts from his work, in pass- 
ing through the hands of many copyists, have necee^anly 
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become more or less imperfect His list, as we have it, is 
as follows . 

First, 86 Chaldean kings— histoiy and tune mythical 
Second, 8 Median “ durmg 224 years 

Thnd, 11 “ 

Fourth, 49 Chaldean “ 

Fifth, 9 Arabian “ dnnng 246 years 

The rulers of the Assyrian Empire were next added as a 
sixtb dynasty, and the history was brought down to the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus the Great. The blank spaces 
in the list are doubtless the result of careless copying, and 
of imiierfections created in manuscripts by use and tune 
A great amount of resolute ingenmty has been employed 
to bnng Berosus into harmony with the popular chronolo- 
gy, especially since archaeology has begun to remove the 
obscunty m which ancient Chaldea has been shrouded. 
Sir Henry Bawlmson, without having himself originated 
devices for this purpose^ has embarrassed his own investi- 
gations by using some of the cleverest and boldest of those 
contnved by others Admittmg freely that “ each succeed- 
ing discovery has tended to authenticate the chronology 
of Beiosus, and to throw discredit upon the tales of Ctesi- 
as and his followers,” he has nevertheless looked with too 
much favor on^the efforts of those contnvers of “chrono- 
logical harmony” who have treated Berosus somewhat as 
Ctesias treated the facts of Mesopotamian history He 
gives prommence to an “ emendation” pioposed in a pamph- 
let by Dr Brandis, entitled “Aewm Assynarum Tempora 
Mnendata,'' and describes it as “ a most mgeiiious sugges- 
tion of German criticism ” 

The purpose of this bnlhant ingenuity is to make the 
old kingdom of Chaldea begin with the year 2234 B C , 
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therefore its first step is to declare, m the boldest rray, that 
the first part of the list of Berosns is “ fabulous ” The first 
86 kings are struck out -with the best air of historical skep- 
ticisni, although nothing requires it or justifies it save the 
“necessities of chronological harmony.” It is the same 
nnscmpulous method that -was employed against the an- 
cient history of Egypt Nert, the Median dynasty is “ left 
out of consideration,” as representmg a Magian race ■«’ho 
ruled m Babylon before the Cushites 'svent there — a neces- 
sary but most nnirarranted hypothesis To these “ emen- 
dations” t-^o others are added , the next dynasty m order 
is described as “ Chaldean” (which may be correct), and its 
tune is given as 258 years, and a number is devised for 
the dynasty of 49 Chaldean kmgs, which makes the whole 
time of its duration no more than 458 years — a desperate 
mancEUvre, which secures the date reqiured while it insults 
common sense The scheme of Chaldean history devel- 
oped by this operation would amaze Berosus It is as fol- 
lows . 

First, 11 (Chaldean kmgs), (25S) rears, from 2234 to 197G 
Second, 49 “ “ (45S) rears, from 197G to 1518 

Third, 9 Arabian “ (245) rears, firom 1518 to 1278 

The hundred and sixty-three kings of Berosus are re- 
duced to sixty-nme, the popular chronology is rescued 
temporarily from a great embarrassment, and “ ingenuity” 
wears a crown of laurel A scheme a ery similar to this 
IS quoted m George Rawhnson’s “Fir-e Monarchies” as 
“ Gutschmidt’s revision ” In each case it is admitted that 
astronomical* calculations began at Babylon m the year 
2234 B C It follows, of course, that the great Chaldean 
culture, the temple of Belus with its observatory, the city 
of Babylon, and the organized schools of Chaldean science. 
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were all in existence at the very l)egmnin£: of the Cii4i!{t 
occupation of the country, which is incredible Such af- 
tempts to establish a comiiromise between Bero^us and 
false chronology must nccessanly be failnrc> The\ are 
false and mischievous in all respects 
The hypothesis that the country was occupied by a 
“Magian”or Aryan race before the Cii^hitcs uent iheir 
is explicitly contradicted not only by Bcrociis, but abo 
by the testimony of records disentombed Irom the nuii', 
which show mcoiitcstably that the race vhich fii'-t rtni- 
pied Lower Mesopotamia and introduced cmliratmu un-> 
neither Aryan nor Semitic Kaulmson hini«clf admit'- thi'' 
without quahfication That “Median dynast}'’ va« pre- 
ceded by long ages of Chaldean ‘supremacy and < nlture. 
end, according to Berosus, liose tcstiinoin cannot mm In. 
invalidated, by a lino of SC Chaldean hincrc Tlm^i nli't 
are not fnghtened by snch aniomif'- at pi‘-t tiim t*- tlm 
nnphes will not ho in haste to divert dit the tt''tiim>n\ In 
which It IS supported Exploration hm f>iind '■ohh <>1 thi 
older 01 ( 10=1 of the oonnlry, but (In rddo-t ^tnicturi- md 
first foundations of tho-c ci(ie=i lure ])rr>?» ibK buin -iim 
beyond its reach We cannot doubt (bit the di-ii>\ir\ 
of ancient Clialdoa will be made =11111 nion rtunph ti b* 
farther exploration in tlic min'- and among the n i nnl- a' 
ready rccoi ereeh 
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nounccs“qmto impo'^ciblo m a settled monarchy like the 
CInUloan ” Nc\ertlicloss, instead of censuring tins reck- 
less iincntioii of “ ingenuity,’' he proposes to reduce the 
nuinber of the kings’ .and tliat, too, M'llhout the slightest 
warrant for doing so, beyond the dc'-ire to roach a gnen 
conclusion "Wnters of aiieiciit history ha\c usually paid 
•^reat respect to the year 2234 B,C The astronomical rec- 
ord found at Babjloii beg.an with that date, but this 
was not the beginning of Ch.ildcan hist orj*, and any at- 
tempt to make it so is preposterous liawlinsoii himself 
mentions a Cii'-lnte or Ilaniitic iiiscnptioii, found m Susi- 
aiia, in w Inch there is a date that goes back nearly to the 
jear 3200 before Clirist 

CIIUDEVK ANTIQUITIES ANT> TB.VnmON'S 

Ancient Clialdea consisted of the lower part of the nch 
alluMal region between the Eu])hr.atcs and the Tigns, al- 
thoiigU it seems to haic included, or to haae been aery in- 
timately connected wnth, other territory on the opposite 
sides of both rners, especially the important distnet 
known as Susiana Tlie n.ime Clialdea comes to us fiom 
Semitic languages — the Ariniaic and the Ilebrow — through 
the Greek. In their inscniitions the people aie called Ak- 
kadim TN’liethcr desenbed as Cushites or as Haimtes in 
linguistic reports on the inscnplions, the people represent- 
ed by the Chaldean ruins were all of the same race The 
uniform statement is that “all the kings whose monuments 
are found in ancient Chaldea used the same language and 
the same poVer of wmtmg, professed the same religion, and 
followed the same traditions ” There are traces of inter- 
course with other races , Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian el- 
ements are noticed , and, in later ages of the kingdom, 
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theie seems to have been a remarkable mixture of races at 
Babylon. ^ There appears to be some evidence that the 
Cushite dialect of Susiana was a little different from that 
ofLoiver Chaldea, and, probably, other differences of dia- 
lect will come* clearly to light as the mvestigation goes 
forward 

Berosus stated, as an old tradition of the Chaldean peo- 
ple, that their ancestors and their civilization came ongm- 
ally from a region on the Erytlirman Sea, which is confirmed 
by discovenes in the rums By the Erythraean Sea the 
ancients usually meant the waters of the Lidian Ocean and 
Persian Gulf He gives, also, an old Chaldean tradition, 
which seems to pieserve a recollection of the first impres- 
sion made upon the rude abongmal inhabitants of the 
countiy by the begmnmg of their mtercourse with the 
man time people of Arabia who gave them civilization In 
our day, some of the South Sea Islanders supposed the first 
ship they saw to be a living creature This tradition, as 
stated by Berosus and quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, is 
as follows 

“ In the first year there appeared from that part of the 
Eiythriean Sea which borders on Babylonia an animal des- 
titute of reason, by name Cannes, whose whole body was 
that of a fish, and^under the fish’s head he had a7iother 


* The desire to make the Toranlon the most ancient ethnic element in 
Western Asia comes from the rrholly untenable theory that Chinese is the 
oldest language m the world , that Turaman speech was the &st devel- 
opment from It , and that the Cushite, Semitic, and Aryan langnnges were 
developed from the Turanian. This is romance, not science Mean- 
while, the most ancient ethmc element is so clearly Cushite, that these 
theonsts resort to the device of classing the Haimfe or Cashite group o 
tongues ns a branch of the Turanian family 
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n senes of inundations and marshes caused by the annual 
oyei-flou' of the Euphrates Upon this are situated not 
only the rums of Warka, hut also of Senkereh, Tel Ede, and 
Hammam — aU unapproachable except from IsTovember to 
March, -vrhen the rii er assumes its lowest levek” How 
different from what Chaldea was in the great days of hei 
glory, when populous and flourishmg cities stood where we 
now find these almost maccessible nims ! Neither the soil 
nor the atmosphere is the same 

The mins of four of the older Chaldean cities have been 
explored, to some extent, with xery notable results These 
four are, 1 Mugheir, the same as Hur, or “ Ur of the Chal- 
dees,” Mugheir bemg the modem Semitic name of the 
rams, 2 Larsa (now called Senkereh), the same as Ellarsa 
of the Bible ; 3 Warka or Hurrak, the same as Erech or 
Orech of the Hebrews; 4 Nifler, or Nipnr, or Nopher, as 
the Talmud has it The Talmudists conjecture, without 
good reason, that this last-named city was the same as 
Calneh of the Hebrew Scriptures We may, with much 
better reason, suppose it to be the of Ptolemy, and 

the Babel of the tenth chapter of Genesis Sir Henry Eaw- 
Imson says of it, “ This city had originally the name of the 
god Belus, and is, perhaps, the BtX/j;? of Ptolemy.” He 
thinks “ the Greek traditions of the foundation of a great 
city on the Euphrates by Belus refer to this place rather 
than to Babylon.” 

Reports of these mrestigations have appeared from tune 
to time m the ranous European journals devoted to Orien- 
tal and archreological subjects, and m the pubhcataons of 
English, French, and German scholars engaged m %nch m- 
quiries, among which none are more important than those 
of Sir Henry Rawlmson A good summary of what has 
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been found in tbe rums of the Chaldean cities I have named 
IS given in the first volume of George KaTvhnson’s “Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern "World” Among 
the impoitant facts discovered are the following 

1 The nuns fiimish what appears to he conclusive evi- 
- dence that cmlization was brought to Chaldea from Ethi- 
opia that is to say, from Aj"abia In the inscriptions, the 
two countries are connected m such a way as makes any 
other conclusion impossible. Their vernacular name for 
Ethiopia IS Mirukh, and its mantune enterprise is very dis- 
tmctly recognised 

2, The oldest city and first capital of the country was 
Ur It seems to be understood that the settlement of the 
country began with the building of Ur At a later penod, 
Erech was for a time the royal city , but the great city of 
the country, after it became mdependent and before the 
nse of Babylon, was the city which, m Semitic speech, is 
called Nipur and ISTiffer, and which tradition describes as 
the city of Belus, or the most ancient Babylon 

3. It IS shown, as already mentioned, that the language 
of ancient Chaldea, found abundantly m these imrns, and 
' that found in the rums of Southern Arabia, belong to tlie 
same family, and that they are radically diffeient from the 
Semitic tongue of the AssyndU empire This is the report 
of all the best investigators who have studied the mscrip- 
tions A Scytluan or Turanian theory was started, which 
made Uimrod a Turanian, and sought support m the Meso- 
potamian mscnptions It was never anythmg more than 
a very improbable theory 

4 As*already stated, the rums confirm Berosus by show- 
ing that Chaldea was a cultivated and flounshmg nation, 
governed by kmgs, long previous to the tune when the oily 
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knovm to its as Babylon rose to eminence and became the 
seat of empire During tliat long time tlicre m ere sci enl 
great political epochs in the history of tlic count rj-, repre- 
senting important clpiastic changes, and sei oral transfers 
of the seat of goi ernmont from one city to another Such 
epochs m Chaldean history are indicated by the list of Bc- 
rosus 

The history of Berosns is confirmed and made authentic 
beyond reasonable question There iras never anytlimg to 
discredit his account of Chaldea sar e the natural tendency 
of false chronology to disci edit literary records, and e\en 
the testimony of contemporaneous monuments, nhich can- 
not easily submit to its re\ isions 

The oldest Chaldean cities ■were in the neighborhood of 
the Persian Gulf Ur, or'Hur, represented as the first city 
built by the colomzmg Cushites, was situated at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, with the open sea before it Its nuns are 
now at a long distance from both Sir Uenry Rawlinson, in 
the 27th volume of the Royal Geographical Society’s Jour- 
nal, says “ TVTien Chaldea was first colonized, or, at any 
late, when the seat of empire was first established there, 
the emporium of trade seems to have been at Ur of the 
Chaldees, which is now 150 miles from the sea, the Persian 
Gulf having retired nearly that distance before the sedi- 
• ment brought down by the Euphrates and Tigris ” A ht- 
tle reflection on the vast period of time required to effect 
a geological change so great as this will enable us to see 
to what a remote age m the deeps of antiquity we must go 
to find the begmnmg of civilization in the Mesopotamian 
Valley Uo discoveries made m the old rums of the East 
are more mterestmg or more important than those which 
imveil to us the early history of Chaldea, 
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THE OEIGIN OF CttAXDBA. 

The linguistic and archaic obscunties in which some of 
the questions raised hy these discoveries are buiied, shut 
them out from general discussion. Only those scholars 
whose pecuhar acquirements remove this difficulty, and 
whose profound hnguistic studies of the cuneiform records 
have made them famihai with the mtncacies m which 
these questions aie mvolved, are qualified to speak on the 
subject With any degree of authority All the best qnah- 
fied investigators agree that the evidence already obtamed 
shows conclusively the Cushite or Ethiopian origin of Chal- 
dea. A note which Sir Henry Rawlmson appends to his 
essay on the “ Early History of Babylonia” speaks on this 
pomt as follows 

“All the traditions of Babylonia and Assyria pomt to a 
connection, m very early times, between Ethiopia, South- 
ern Arabia, and the cities on the Lower Euphrates In the 
•geographical lists, the names of Mtrukh (Ethiopia) and 
Makkan are thus always conjomed with those of Hur and 
Akkad The buildmg of Hur, agam, is the earhest histor- 
ical event of which the Babylomans seem to have had any 
cognizance , but the inscriptions constantly refer to a tra- 
dition of the pnmeval leadei* by whom the Cushites were 
first settled on the Euphrates, anfi. one of the names of this 
leader is connected with Ethiopia m a way that can hardly 
be accidental ” 

He finds, also, that the early Chaldeans lyere largely de- 
voted to maritime pursuits m close connection with the 
Ethiopians He says, in the volume of the Boyal Geo- 
graphical Society’s Journal already quoted, “The ships of 
Hr, at any rate, are constantly mentioned (by the inscnp- 
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tions) m connection -witli tliose of Ethiopia , and there is 
abundant endence, among the remains of the city (Ur), 
of the Tvorship of the sea-god, irhich alone wotdd indicate 
a mantime people, and ivhich, moreover, is m exact accord- 
ance with the eaily traditions preserved by Berosns ” 

Is it not absnrd to seek at Meroe, or anywhere else on 
the Upper Nile, for the maritime Ethiopia of these Chal- 
dean inscriptions ? If every competent ini estigator wonld 
allow himself to see and compiehend the coimtry which 
the ancients designated as Ethiopia and the Land of Cush, 
there would be no failuie to recogmse Arabia as the moth- 
er coimtry of Chaldea , and there wonld be a more inteUi- 
gent appreciation of the large amount of ancient tradition 
which brmgs the Cushites mto that part of Asia, and some- 
times descnbes it as a part of Ethiopia It was Ethiopian 
in race, language, and cmlization, and constituted a portion 
of the wide-spread territory occupied by the Cushites, 
“ from the extremity of the east to the extremity of the 
west ” 

Mr Loftus states the common opmion of mvestigators 
as follows “ Recent researches made m the mterpretation 
of the cuneiform mscriptions have led to the behef that, 
in the earliest ages previous to the histone penod which 
began nuth Nimrod, the region north of the Persian Gulf 
was inhabited by a Semitic race, which was gradually dis- 
possessed by a powerful stream of mvasion or colonization 
from the south. The Hamitic (or Cushite) element which 
prevails m the most ancient cuneiform recoids throughout 
Babyloma and Susiana pomts to Ethiopia as the countiy 
of these new settlers ” The eindence of an immigration 
from the south seems unequn ocal, and the immigrants are 
everywhere called Akkadim , the terms Akkad and Akka- 
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dun aie constantly used as etlnnc designations, and Hebrew 
knowledge of them appears in the Akkad or Accad of Gen- 
esis, Tradition says these settlers came first m ships, and 
made their first settlements at Ur and Erech , but Mr 
Loftus, having no just comprehension of Arabia, and fol- 
lowing the “ common opimon,” hrmgs the Cushite immi- 
grants from the Upper Mile Valley, across both the Red 
Sea and the Arabian Penmsula. 

THE CXrSHITE EAHOHAGB IN CHAHDEA, 

The rums found m Southern Arabia belong chiefly to 
the penod of the Himyanc and Sabean nationahties, which 
were long subsequent to the great ages of Cushite suprem- 
acy Some of them are very old, but they have not been 
so carefully explored as their importance demands The 
inscnptions secured by the lesearohes ofWellsted, Arnaud, 
Fresnel, and others, have furnished important materials for 
linguistic mvestigation — ^important especially in connection 
with studies of the cuneiform records Among those who 
have given them careful examination aie Jules Oppert and 
other French Onentahsts, who express m stiong terms the 
result mdicated by Su* Henry Rawlmson They see clearly 
that the language of the Arabian mscnpiions is genetically 
related to that of ancient Chaldea. Modem dialects of 
this old Cushite tongue are still spoken m some districts 
of Arabia and Eastern Africa. Fresnel is sure, on philo- 
logical grounds alone, that the ongmal Cushites of Chaldea 
were immigrants from Aiubia, ‘ 

These mvestigations have mterfered with Ernest Renan’s 
theory of the Semitic languages and people, as set forth in 
the first edition of bis Bistoire OSniiaU des Lan^nes Se- 
mitigues ” At first be did not appear to recognise the ex- 
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istence of a fanuly of Etluopian or Cusliite languages In 
this omission, howevei, he was not ongmal This family 
of languages has not stood so directly m the path of mquiry 
as to command immediate attention Renan had not stud- 
ied carefully the hnguistic peculiarities of every branch of 
the people whom he classed as Semites Like many othei-s, 
he had failed to recognise the profound difference hetw^u 
the old Cushite race of Arabia, so celebrated m the olden 
tune, and the modem Semitic Arabs — a difference not Like- 
ly to be forgotten when once fairly observed 

In the preface to his second edition he had become aware 
of this mistake, probably Oppert’s Chaldean mvestiga- 
tions had now effectually engaged his attention, at any 
late, he noticed the result of these mqumes, and promised 
his readers an essay, in which he would “ attempt to estab- 
lish that it is necessaiy to admit into the history of the 
civilization of the ancient world a third element, which is 
neither Semitic nor Aiyan, and which may be called Ethi- 
opian oi Cushite ” It was qiute important to notice Ham- 
let’s part in the play , but others before him had failed to 
discover and describe it In a revision of the text of his 
book he referred to the explorations and studies of Amand, 
Fresnel, and Oppert, and said “ If these hypotheses shall 
be confirmed by a more complete mvestigation, it wdl be- 
come necessary to estabhsh a group cy^^Semrtzeo-Oushite 
languages, mcludmg the Himyanc, the G^heez, the Mahn, 
and the language of the Babyloman mscnptions ” 

Semitico-Cushite ' something might be said m behalf of 
Turano- Cushite , and Ari/o~ Cushite might find sup- 
porters Renan and others will probably advance beyond 
all these prefixes , and when they folly discover the great 
race that did more than any other to onginate and spread 
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the civilization of the ancient woild, they will probably 
drop them all, and mclude the Egyptian, the Berber, and 
some of the c^leots of Southeastern Africa, wjth the others 
named, m a family gioii|) of Cushite tongues— a fanuly 
great m the past, but of which we now have only the per- 
ishmg remams . 

PonmcAi CH.ijrGEs in ancient chaedea. 

Ill the very long penod that must be allowed for the 
duration of Chaldea, there were great epochs of pohtical 
change and reconstruction of which no history can be writ- 
ten These epochs are mdicated m the list of Berosns by 
the changes of dynasty, haade sometimes by successM in-- 
vasion from abroad and sometimes by mtemal revolution, 
and m the cuneiform records by evidence of changes of 
dynasty and of transfeis of the seat of government horn 
one city to another Should an average of only 20 yearn 
each be allowed to the 163 hmgs who reigned m Chaldea 
previous to 12V3 B C, excepting the Median and Aiabi- 
an dynasties, whose tune is given, this "would carry back 
the beginnmg of the Chaldean kingdom of their tune 
to the ,year 4662 B C It would make Chaldea as old as 
Egypt, which cannot be deemed improbable Great epochs 
of pohtical change would necessarily occur durmg so long 
a period of tune ^ 

The first 86 kmgs doubtless represent several dynasties, 
but the past was already hazy around them in the tunc of 
Beiosus, and had been so, probably, durmg many ages pre- 
vious to his tune The succeeding “ Median” dynasty rep- 
resents a successful mvasion from abroad, not, howcrci , by 
the “Medes” of our ancient histones, who belong to a much 
later penod. There have been vanous conjectiues concern- 
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mg tins word “Tdedian,” whicli may be a corrupt form of 
the designation used by Berosus Some hare supposed 
these invaders were “ oMagians” of the Aryan race, from 
the north , with a greater show of probabibty, I may sup- 
pose they came from the south (led by the celebrated Ara- 
bian hmg Zohak), where “Madian” or “lilidian” was the 
name of an important branch of the Arabian Cushites 
Did the prmce and people of Snsiana take the lead m ex- 
pellmg this “Median” dynasty’ and was Snsiana repre- 
sented by the nest dynasty of eleven kmgs, which stands 
m the list of Berosus, as we have it, without national des- 
ignation ’ 

The region known as Snsiana jras politically connected 
with Chaldea from the earbest times It was occupied by 
people of the same race, who, m the course of tune, may 
have developed a Snsiaman dialect of the common Lan- 
guage Tins region was probably included in the district 
first colonized bv the Cushites Its rums are of great an- 
tiqmty, and show plamly their Cushite ongm Old mscrip- 
tions have been found m the ruins of Susa Sir Henry 
Eawbnson mentions some of them, giving the dates accord- 
mg to the chronology he follows He says “ The mscrip- 
tions of Susa, for the most part, belong to the Sth century 
B 0 , the kings named m the legends bemg contemporary 
with Sennacherib, Sargon, and their immediate predeces- 
sors There is, however, what appears to be a date in the 
long inscription of SiiiruK Jial/iiinta on the broken obehsk 
at Susa — two sets of numbers occurrmg, which may be read 
as 2445 and 2455 If these numbers are really chronolog- 
ical, the era referred to will be nearly S200 years B C ” 

The pohtical changes that made Erech a royal city, and 
finally transferred the seat of government to I7ipur, must 
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liave occurred dunng the time of the first 86 kings. The 
uiscriptions shoii that Erech was the capital during two 
iGigns that of a king whoso name is given as Sin-shada^ 
and that of Ins fatlier There seems to have been a 8vn 
dynasty , perhaps all the longs bolongmg to it reigned at 
Erecli Prohahly the kingdom of Chaldea, like most other 
Cushite nationalities, was a nnion of separate mnmcipah- 
ties, each haAong a distinct local government and pnnee of 
its own, as it IS now in the Aiahian kingdom of Oman 
Occasionally one of these local pnnees, elevated to com- 
manding importance by his genius, or by some favoring 
condition of public affairs, may have taken supreme power 
into his own liands 

One thing is shown clearly by the records explored, 
Nipur, the great city which had ongmally the name of 
Belue, and which Greek tradition frequently confounded 
with the later city of Babylon, was the capital of the king- 
dom dunng the most important penod of its existence, 
and perhaps the longest. Sir Henry Rawimson thinks the 
Tower of Babel was at Hipur, where, at the present tune, 

“ the remams of a bnck tower nse, m a comcal form, sev- 
enty feet above the plain ” He connects Nimrod with 
this city, and says one of its ancient names was Td-Anu. 
Did Nimrod cause or direct the pohtical changes that 
ti ansferred the seat of government to Nipur ? The msenp- 
tions have not yet answered the question, and there is no 
authentic histoiy to give us the desired information Let 
me repeat, however, that all this was long ages previous to 
the time when the later Babylon became the royal city 
Nimrod, under vanous names, is celebrated in Cushite 
and Semitic traditions in such a manner as makes it cer- 
tain that he was one of the greatest personages in early 
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ChaldcaH liistory. All o knoTr of him w'lth certamty ib 
hat IS told, us in Iho tenth chapter of Genesis There we 
learn tint he was a personage uho rose to great reputa- 
tion, -nhich became proierhial “Eaen as Nimrod, the 
mighty huntei before the Lord ” He is set before us as a 
great soi ereign , and the record says, “ The begmnmg of 
Ins kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Cal- 
neh ” It is not said that he built these cities, but that they 
n ere “ the beginning of his kingdom ” It is usually as- 
sumed that Babel here means Babylorh Tins, howei er, is 
conjecture, founded on supposed identity of names The 
natural inference from this bibhcal record, taken m con- 
nection nith nhat has been learned fiom the inscriptions, 
IS that Nimrod caused a pohtical reconstruction of Chal- 
dea , that he began the work by taking control of the cities 
named, and that he won supreme authonty throughout 
the n hole countr}' Another a erse in the same chapter m- 
timates that he showed special faa or to the Semitic por- 
tion of Ins subjects, and gathered them together in cities 
“ Out of that land went forth As^iur,” or, as the marginal 
readmg has it, “he avent foith into Asshui,” and built 
the Semitic cities — Nmea-eh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen 
Tins was the beginning of Assym It may be that Nim- 
rod was the first king a\ho reigned at Nipur Some iden- 
tify him anth Belus, reasonmg thus “As Bel (Baal), sig- 
nifymg may haa-e been the general title of the earhest 
kings, so Belus and Nimrod can easily haa e been one per- 
son.” 

• THE TEAR 2234 B C 

I haa e already called attention to the great respect paid 
to the year 2284 B C by ourarriters of ancient history It 
may be added here that this date has had a singular, if not 
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tmaccouiitable influence on the minds of some learned and 
eminent archmologists irho have sought to comprciiend 
and explain the Chaldean andAssvnnn antiquities. Tneir 
aim has heen to make everything in that part of Asia be- 
gin Trith this rear 2234 B C That particular record of n- 
tronomical ohserrations made in Chaldea, found at B'd)T- 
lon, and sent by Calhsthenes to Aristotle, began nth tin- 
date, therefore Chaldean history must begin •with if ; 
monument of that land mnst he more ancient ; the dynn^tic 
list ofBerosns mnst not he alloired to reach farther hick 
into the past; ive mnst reverently accept this date as the 
chronological limit of human inquiry, beyond rlncli there 
is nothing hut thick darkness haunted by a fen- shapclc-- 
phantoms of fable ITo hypothetical scheme of the ancient 
history of Chaldea, that seeks honestly to comjirchcnel the 
monuments and the list ofBerosns, can bo ImWc to Muh 
absnrdities as have been occasioned by this infifintion m 
regard to the year 2234 B C. 
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nges (hat STn* the lughest condition of its civihzation, learn- 
ing, and general cnlture, must have been the city vliose 
nuns are called Nipur, and tlie most brilliant age of this 
city must have been as far beyond the year 2234 B C as 
this date is beyond the first Greek Olympiad, and yet 
the beginnmg of astronomical observations at i^ipui it- 
self v as necessarily later than the beginnmg of the kmg- 
dom, for this was not one of the oldest cities of Chaldea 
As a royal city of the country, it seems to have been pre- 
ceded by at least two others — ^Ur and Erech 
Tlie Greeks tell us nhat the later Babylon was m the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar Tliey describe its man elous ex- 
tent and magnificence when captured by Cyrus the Great 
Tlie Hebrew Scriptures desenbe the city But Nebuchad- 
nezzar was one monarch of a bnef and troubled dynasty 
of kmgs, whose whole tune was only sV years, and the first 
of u horn did not appear until the close of the Assyrian pe- 
nod, about 050 years aflei the old kingdom of Chaldea had 
ceased to exist Neither history, nor anythmg discovered 
in the rums, tells us when this city of Babylon was found- 
ed. Stephanus of Byzantium, in his work on celebrated 
cities, mdorsed the following statement of an older writei 
“Babylon was not built by Semiramis, as Herodotus says, 
but by Babilon, a wise man, and the son (or descendant) 
of the aU-wise Belus , and this Babilon bved, as Hermnius 
states, 2000 years before Semiramis ” I cite this •statement 
on accoimt of its significance m one respect, which should 
not escape attention It assumes, as a matter of course, 
that the great antiquity of cn dization m Chaldea was gen- 
erally recogmsed by those to whom it was addressed Foi 
the rest, as Semiramis was supposed to have lived about 
1250 years before Chnst, this old record, if it should be ac- 

T ^ 
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cepted as authentic, would show that Babylon was founded 
about 3260 B C 

Could Avo have a complete copy of the Chaldean History 
of Berosus, it would probably make clear many things now 
inA oB'cd in obscurity It might enable us to see when, 
and under what circumstances, Nipur, the ancient city of 
Belus, Avas made the seat of government It could hardly 
fail to explain the cii cumstances that mterrupted the Chal- 
dean succession, and brought m the dynasty called “ Me- 
dian ” We might or might not learn fiom that history 
that the more modem Babylon became the capital at the 
beginning of the dynasty of 49 kings, not less than 2500 
B.C Meanwhile there is not a ti-ace of evidence to show 
or suggest that any king of Chaldea began to leign m the 
year 2234 B C,, or that anything Chaldean began AVith this 
date save the records found by Galhsthenes 

C0NC:Bimma an old cbaldxan tjeimflu 
One fact levealed by the cuneiform mscnptions awakens 
some sense of the great antiquity of Chaldea. The most 
ancient royal name discoveied is given doubtfully, as 
TJmkh, Frkham, or Orchamus The mscnptions celebiate 
this kmg as a worshipper of Beltis and a- builder of tem- 
ples In the ages preAUOus to his reign, when the great 
temple of Erech was built, that temple was conseciated to 
the womhip of A.n(X, and Ajna was the presidmg deity of 
the city. But tune works changes At length the wor- 
ship of A.na in that temple was superseded by that of Bel- 
tis, the temple still retammg, as one of its names, the ap- 
pellation Bit-Ana, house of Ana, and in later mscnptions 
Beltis being called “ the Lady of Bit-Ana,” which contmued 
to show its ongmal consecration There is nothing to give 
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u'- tho ofl’mlvirv nn'in: l*m Mns niic nf (he great 
hmg‘' ofVr, U !'> ‘-aul, iml then fore bclontretl to an carh 
ponod of the kingdom That chninio m the temple wor- 
hhip at Freeh mn^-t h i\e taken pi ice in hie tune, or at roine 
penod prcMone to hie rtiun: hut it could not tike jilaco 
diirimr the fin-l da\, or a ear. nr ccntnr\ after the temple 
Mae built Main a"i e of exjHTieiue, thought, and change 
Mtre nndoiibti.dl\ rKpiin'd to make eucli a ulit;ioiie re\- 
obition jto'.'-ible, then fore it hliow'- plainh that a aer\ 
loinr period in the hi‘'t<ir\ of (, li ildea iiiiiet hue paeeed 
])rt\ione to tin. be'^imiing ofl’niklfe reign In connection 
Mitli whit the ruin'- '■n of thn king, tMo liiice are quoted 
from 0\id'e Met iiiioriiltoeo., (>\ , 21 :.'^ 2i:i), ni nliich an Or- 
t h innie n de'-i i ilu d ae the eo\ entli eurre«'-or of Bolus . 

*' ItiMi Acln rrnnia-- url>ce jnicr Onlmiiiu', nqiie 
Sei'limu' n preri nnnicntiir onpiiio 15cli ' 

Te tliie a coiifu'-ed n.‘feroncc to the Orcliamue, or XTrukli, 
M lioec name and '■oiiuthino ofwhoec hietora slioMii us 
in the old runie of Chalde I ’ Vorj doubtful OMd'sMet- 
amoqdioei e -iro not hntort. md it nnn be added that acr} 
queer n'enlt- mu'-l haae followed any ittcmjits of that au- 
thor to avrite hntora , but 0\ul had eomo nro Icannng, 
and in early life he traacled in A'la In his time there 
were A'-iitic^, md eomc centuries prcaions to lus time 
there aicre* Greeke, a\ho could hate collected ample mate- 
nals for a correct outline of the history of Chaldea preai- 
ons to the me ofBalnloiu The annals -md archnes of the 
old kingdom at ore, to a great o\lenl, still prosera ed m ex- 
isting temples In the thml century before Chnst, the 
temple of Bolus at Baba Ion, partly in nuns, funnshed such 
materials for tint aaork of Berosus, aa hich the Greeks and 
Romans alloaaed to pensh 
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A6STEIA AOT) THE SESHTIC RACE, 

The Assynan empire began with the expulsion of tho 
Arabian dynasty from Babylon m 12?3 B C A small king- 
dom of Assyria existed prenous to this time An Ass} r- 
lan canon, found by Sir Henry Rawhnson, and also the 
canon of Ptolemy, cames back the histoiy of Assyna to 
the year 1650 B C , which is 132 years prei ions to the Ara 
bian mvasiom The obnous explanation is, that “Acsjria 
as an mdependent kmgdom was the natural antecedent of 
Assyna as an impenal pctwei ” In tho eailiei age^, As- 
syria was a province of the old Chaldean emjnro, cfoi emed 
by satraps, four of whose legends, beanng their names and 
titles, have been found at Kileh-Sliergat Tho “ Arabian” 
dynasty doubtless represented princes of one of tho sepa- 
rate kingdoms into which Arabia had become dn idcd Its 
territory probably adjoined that of Babj Ionia maj 

suppose that Assyna Jed the movement by whrvh the Ara- 
bians were expelled, and from this beginning vent on to 
become an empire Babylonia was a proiiiifo of the As- 
syrian empire foi 650 ycai-s, sometimes in rebellion, and 
never held m very ngid subjection, its vas'^alage at times 
bemg bttle more than nominal Sennachcnb\ inscrijilion 
at Bavian shows that, in the year 1110 BC, its jiniiei-. 
waged snccessfnl war .against AssjTia, and defeated 1'ig- 
lath-Pilesor in a great battle 
It seems every way probable that Jlcsopotanna, and i' r 
hajis the whole region from Sns.a and Assyria, to S\n:i. iwis 
occupied by uncnilized Semites when the Arab! in ( u-h 
ites first appeared there Tlicy were lerj Iikelj .i noin id 
1C people, divided into tnbes, vlio jacldcd uithont a sfrae 
gle to the enterprising and ponerfid raer fh it hrr.ngbf 
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tlirm cu ili-vitioi) Tlii>\ \\<'r<' cli'.po'-'-O'-'-pd. crowded into 
n few iM>l ittd roniimiuitio'-, or incorponited with the nna- 
dtre, Tiieir hmirnncr*' di'-njipe.irtd, to a fjrcnt extent, hc- 
f»>re the Cu'-lntes from the Fonlh, .ind the Ar\ans from 
Centr'd A^-n who came hter, hoimr pn^'crtcd only in the 
“I ind of A'-dinr' nnd m Fonie di'-lnel*' firther wc'-f 
Tile A'-'-jnin diipire, whiih wi*- frrent in extent and 
^er^ jinwirfid dnnmr iienilj Hnon cc ntuno'-, w ronght nn- 
othir ch 1 litre It restored the Semitic 1 intrnnge, creating 
the Anm iie form of it IJawlni'-on, Fpeakimr of the Cush- 
ite charn t< r ind 1 iie^n itr<' of the old Cli.ddeaii'?, ^ax p . “It 
< m he proxid from tlu- ni‘-enptuin‘= of the country that 
hetwdii till* d ite of the fir-t i^t ihhehmcnt of a Chaldean 
kmtrd<mr ind the rciirn of Nebuchndiierrar, the language 
ofLower Me'opnt imi i underwent an entire chance ” The 
Cu'-hiti tongue di^ajipcared, and the Aramaic look up place 
Tlie infliKiice of tins .Scnntiring transfonnation proceeded 
we^tM ird, encountering eflectno rcpiPtanec onh where it 
n aelu d « ■'t ibliphcd communities of the Ar\ ans The mar- 
\eloup Mgor of the Ciishito race xra« parsing aw ax', the 
Arxan rate w is bocotnnig imperial, and preparing to fill 
the world with its influeiue 

A Tiirorx or run rnAimrAXs 
I must not leax e the Chaldeans x\ ithout noticing a sin- 
gular theory touching their ongm and character, xvhicli 
has found mjiporttrp, and is repeated in Ernest Renan’s 
w ork on the feimtic languages Tins thcorj' locates Ur 
of the Chaldees in the mountains of Kurdistan, and de- 
scribes the Chaldeans as a tribe of bold and xdgorous monn- 
taineers, who came into Babylonia as mercenary soldiers 
or faxored imniigrints used for protection, and specdilj 
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roxf to be ail arislooralic class of «p]ulosophers,natnrab8ts, 
or soot ben) ers, si hose principal employment svas tbe study 
of iiiathenKitics and astiononiy.” They svere simply a 
< .'isle in the nation, says tins hypothesis, not the nation it- 
self Henan thinks the Chaldeans belonged to the Aryan 
ineo, and describes the Kurds as modem Chaldeans See 
In*' i obime published in 18G3, book first, chapter second, 
Tlio'ie iilio begin liistory m that part of Asia mth the 
A'.sj nans, jdacing them at Babylon m the year 2234 B C , 
HMV naturally find the Chaldeans involved in a mystery 
dillicull to CNplain Tlieir culture and knoivledge ivere so 
superior to tlioso of the Semites that they could not cease 
to famish tlio foremost ‘scholars and teachers even when 
the political supremacy ofClialdea yielded to the Assyrian 
empire Therefore, to those wdio have failed to see the 
older nation they represented, they have seemed to he a 
distinct class, n learned and powerful caste m the Baby- 
lonian or A.ssyrian nation of later times Not aware of 
t he old kingdom of Clialdea, and eager to solve the mys- 
lory, they see notliing pieposterous in this theory To un- 
dertake a formal refutation of it cannot be necessary. In 
the light of our present knowledge of Mesopotamian antiq- 
uity, It seems more like the production of a fantastic dream 
tlinn the work of thonghtful inquiry. All antiquity shows 
us Chaldea and the Chaldeans m Lower Mesopotamia 
The Hebrew Senptmes place “Hr of the Chaldees” m that 
region , and the rains inform us that this city was situated 
on the Euphrates, near the Persian Gulf, ^ 

CON'CEHJrrN’Gr CmVIJDEAK AirOIElfT mSTOBT. 

According to Berosus, there were 163 kings of Chaldea 
previous to the year 12'13 B,C , when the Assyrian empire 
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rose and made that country one of its tnbutary provmces 
Eight of these kings formed a “ Median” dynasty, rrhich 
lasted 224 years, and nme of them formed the Aiahian 
dynasty, which ruled Chaldea 245 years hTow, if we allow 
each of the remammg 146 kmgs a reign of twenty years, 
the whole tune of aU the dynasties wiU he 3389 years pre- 
vions to 1273 B C , and the begmmng of their time will 
he placed m the year 4662 B C , when Upper and Lower 
Egypt flourished as separate and mdependent countries, 
Menes not yet harmg appeared to unite them This esti- 
mate IS moderate, the average is below that of the “Me- 
dian” and “Arabian” dynasties of kmgs, whose number 
and time are both given. It wfll not he denied that, ac- 
cordmg to the testimony of Beiosus, the 86 kmgs of the 
fii-st dynasty represent a great penod of very ancient his- 
tory m Chaldea , the Old Kingdom of the country, the first 
ages of national existence, of which he could give no his- 
tory. A complete copy of his Chaldean History might 
show that he had not only their names, hut also a chro- 
nology of then- time , and perhaps it would explam what 
was meant hy the cychcal additions which, mcluded m 
their time, extended it to 34,080 years 

Bimsen finds the point of separation between the "myth- 
ical and the earliest historical periods hy deductmg from 
the 34,080 years the nme complete sari (astronomical cy- 
cles of 3600 years each) The remaining 1680 years he re- 
gards as the actual historical tune of the 86 kmgs, to which 
the nme sari were prefixed. These 1680 years, hemg the 
fragment of a sari, have no cyclical significance, and, there- 
fore, cannot he any part of the 9 ychcal contrivance They 
give the 86 kmgs an average of nearly twenty years each 
It must h* ohsen ed, however, that durmg the tune of these 
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kings the Chaldeans computed by lunar years , after the 
tune of the “Median” dynasty they reckoned by solar 
years. In dealing with a later penod of Chaldean history 
Bunsen’s methods are less reasonable and his conchision« 
much less satisfactory Ereu Bimsen did not wholly es- 
cape the glamour of the year 2234 B C He saw clearh, 
and said strongly, that Chaldean civilization was nnuh 
older than this date, yet, nnhke most other writers on 
Chaldean chronology, he constrained the “Median” dynas- 
ty to begin with it, and thns crowded the subsequent dy- 
nasties within stdl narrower hmits Tins has no u arrant 
of probability It is inadmissible Dismiss all this, strip 
the year 2234 B.C of its preposterous pictcnsions, and gn e 
the later Chaldean dynasties such space in time as the 
number of kmgs on the list ofBerosiis so plainly dcuiniid-., 
and the beginning of the first dpiasty cannot, on an} 
ground, reason, or probability, be placed later than {'>00 
BC 

We can see, in what Berosus s.ais of the history ofChal 
dea, that it was dnided into two great periods, a ery dis- 
tinct from each other, and as completely scjiarated as the 
Old 3Ionarchy and the Hew Monarchy of Eg\]»t The 
first IS the penod of the 80 kings, whicli beg.in uifh the 
loyal city at Hr, and was brought to a close after the seat 
of goi emment had for a long time been at Hiptir, b) an 
invasion from abroad, which overthrew the govcniinrnt 
and established that “ Sledian” dynast} The next djan-- , 
ty of eleven kings may have represented the nnnecs ofMi- 
siana, elevated to supreme power by tlicir Fmef-Tnl U id 

crship in evpelhng the “Median” power Tin s^iondgridt 
period of Chaldean history, the “Hf u Monanh} offlid- 
dea,”so to speak, may h.ave begun vifh th^ d}ii« »} 'f t ' 
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kiiig^ It MT*? tonniii itod l*v a powerful iinasion of the 
“Arihnii'-," "ho ruled the country mitil the nsc of the 
empire of the A^-^ymn*: 

in I'oTin ncAL -^rnrMr or rnAinrvx nr^-onr 
A hypothetic d ‘•cheme of the history of Chaldea, hnsed 
on the h-t of IJcro^U'- and the ro'^ults of modem research, 
ina\ ^ere e to aid the nuiid m tentatn e cllorts to realize and 
acomtnict the ]>a'-t. Of coune, it "ill not claim to be au- 
thentic hi'-torj , but it a\ill ha\e mt>rc to command respect, 
ind be c\er\ "a\ more credible than any scheme that 
tnfle'; e\ith "hat n knowm by beginning the national exist- 
ence of Chahlta in the jear 2231 BC, anth the city we 
kno" n I>ab\ Ion for the ceat of got emment Every read- 
er "nil undcr-tand that the folio" mg 'scheme is hyjiothesis, 
md judge of it® probability for himself 
1 At the bcgmnmg of Chaldean national existence, and 
in the fiixt agC" of the country, the royal city " as Ur, or 
Ilnr This tii\ Ma« then «ituated at the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, but no", in its rums, m a hundred and fifty miles 
iboie the mouth of that ri\er, the Persian Gulf liaMng 
been filled uji to this extent by iccumulations of allueium 
During the jiree ions colony and pro\uncial times Ur had 
become a great commeicial cmjiormm — a grand centre of 
jiowor At this earlj period the more important cities and 
communities were at the south, between the rivers and m 
Susiana Ur \ erj' naturally became the jiobtical as well 
IS the commerpial metrojiolis, and must have remamed so 
for a long time, imtil the northern part of the country was 
filled " ith inhabitants, and its relations with the interior 
countries of Asia became important Ur may have contin- 
ued to be tbe royal city durmg some twenty-five reigns, or 
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until about 4150 13 C , -fthDii some great pobtical change 
mn} hn\c transforrorl the seat of government to ErecL 
2. At Erccli llicrc may have been ten reigns, from 4150 
to 3050 B C TJic names of tiro kings irho reigned at 
hrcchf one after the otlier, Iiai e been found m the nuns of 
that city. TI 103 ’ ■uoro father and son One of their names 
1 ** gn en ns Siii-shada , the other has not been phonetically 
rendered We may reasonablj'^ conjecture that, for some 
reason, to be exjilamed only by circumstances of arhich ire 
hare no knou ledge, Erech nas made the royal seat of a 
d}na‘'ty to 11111011 these kings belonged The penod, after 
the seat of goi eminent left IJr and before it iras estah- 
lislied at Kipur, may have been unsettled and changeful, 
so far ns relates to the ruling dynasty. There may bare 
been more than one change of dynasty durmg this penod, 
and more than one royal city , but, irhatever may have 
been the political condition of the country at that time, 
there came a great epoch of change and reconstruction, 
which established the seat of government at Hipur The 
personage called Nimrod m the Hebreiv Scnptures, and 
the “ beginning” of ivhose kmgdom “ ivas Babel, and Erech, 
and Accad, and Calneh,” may have flounshed at this time. 

3 At Nipur, the city of Belus, we may suppose there 
were fifty-one kings, m several dynasties, previous to the 
“Median” mvasion, that is to say, from 3950 to about 
2950 B C , a thousand years In this period must have 
been the great ages of Chaldean civihzation, onlture, and 
power It was the period of the first eight or mne dynas- 
ties of the Old Monarchy of Egypt, when the civilization 
of that country reached its grandest development Other 
civilized countnes of great importance must have been con- 
temporary with the Chaldea of that period, not only in Ara- 
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the seat of government at Babylon TJiei e must bai e been 
other changes that gave the penod of these kings a 
tmctive mdividuahty ; it was the same people, but not tlie 
same nation. Some writers, not finding a suggestion for 
any other hypothesis, have supposed the “Median” king^ 
represented mvaders from the north — ^Turanians, Ar} aii\ 
or some othei northern people Tliis ethnic terai, supjioscd 
by some to be a corruption of the word used by Berosiis, 
was probably used by him to desenbe some branch of the 
Ao-abian people, or some prmcely family of Arabia, u ho 
governed Chaldea under the sway of the celebrated Ara- 
bian conqneioi, Zohak, as I have alicady explained 
5 The next dynasty of eleven kmgs, on the h} 7 iotlicsis 
of 20 years to each king, must have lasted 220 years, or 
from about 2726 to 2506 BC If it repiescnted princes of 
Susiana, who led a nsmg of the people that overthrew and 
expelled the “Median” power, the seat of go^ ernment dnr- 
mg the time of this dynasty must have been at Su‘<a The 
supposition that these eleven kings were Snsnman princes 
IS the most probable I can suggest In the list ofJJerosiH, 
as we have it now, they aic without ctlinical or national 
designation, but they stand by themsehes, entirely sojia- 
late from the precedmg “Medians” and the follovang tO 
Chaldean sovereigns We may, therefore, suppose tlic\ 
lepresent a distmct penod of the tran'^ition from tlie down 
fall of the old Chaldean monarchy to the permanent (Mali 
hshment of the new monarchy under native CJialdo.in 
pnnees, with the seat of government at the citj known to 
us as Babylon 

6 Tlie 49 Chaldean kings on the list ofBero'^tis arc rn 
sociated with the second grc.at penod in the hwtorv of 
■ Clialdea An average of twenty jears to cadt of thf'' 
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giN « 860 yeoK . ooi *« ® 0 1518 

BC tlie year m Tvbicli tBe rule of tBe AraWn dynasty 
Lecau IS 9S6 years Becosus must bare grven a complete 
history of this period, for be bimself states that the mate- 
rials for bis ’wor'k ueie the old arcbiTes and bistoncal rec- 
ords deposited m tbe temple of Beliis at Babjdon, where 
lumals bad been written from age to age, and earefvilly pre- 
seri ed by the pnests He was one of tbe priests of that 
temple, and liad imobstructed access to all these docu- 
ments How could the Greeks receive his work with so 
little attention, and allow it to pensb ' Bitring the time 
of these 49 lungs, Babylon seems to have been the centre 
of a great conimetcial mtercom’sc with Upper Asia, India, 
Arahn, and the conntnes on the IMeditenanean. It he- 
cmic tbe metropolitan city of Sohtbwestem Asia, and had 
in It a remarkable mi\tnre of inces aijd tongues — Cushite, 
fH'mitic, Arjan, Tui-auiau, and others, perhaps — in which 
mo«t of (heir dialects and i arying shades of difference were 
icjtrescntcd Gialdea was still a grand and famous coun- 
tn-, cnuiient for its culture, uealth, and influence; but 
fmalh tbe sceptre departed, and Chaldean supremacy was 
broken down by an invasion from Arabia 
V Tlio Arabian dynasty of nine kings lasted 245 years, 
from 1518 to 1273 B C Burmg this tune Aesyna and Su- 
sma Mere probably separate and mdependent, thongh not 
of ureal importance An imcortam Greek tradition ^eaks 
ol an Ethiopian prmce, called Slemnon, and described as 
fou of a king .of Susa, who is said to liaie-led an army to 
aid In- uncle Pnam m tbe Trojan I7ar Mueb more trust- 
vortby IS tbe testimony of Sir Henry Eawlinson, that an 
-V-inan canon found by him carnes back the mdependent 
ixKonoo of Assma to tbe rear 1650 B.C Ibave already 
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stiggcslcd tlmt this second conquest of Chaldea was prob- 
ably made by an Arabian sovereign known as Schamar- 
larnsch, v lio is said to ha-ve evtended his conquests far into 
Central Asm, and whose inscnptions at Samarcand are men- 
tioned by coi tarn Mahometan writers, I find no reason 
to modify this suggestion, and have no doubt of its cor- 
loctncss 

I lie most probable eyplauation of the nse of Assyria, fi'om 
the condition of a small kingdom to that of an extensive 
and jiOMcrful empire, that about 1273 B C the Arabian 
kings vere disiiosscsscd and diireu out of Chaldea by a 
re\ ohitionary mo^ ement stimulated and supported by the 
pnnees of that coniitr}' It is certain that the Arabians 
V ere expelled at that tune, and that theie were great polit- 
ical changes v hich made Assyria an empire, and gave it 
control of that part of Asia for nearlj seven centuries 

Those u ho may he disposed to accept this scheme for a 
lijqiotbetical leconstraction of Chaldean histoiy as sub- 
stantially wan-anted by probabibty, will very likely sug- 
gest important modifications The more they leflect on 
the subject, the more wdl they see that something like this 
general outlme is required by what has been learned of the 
antiquity and ancient condition of that country from Bero- 
sus, and by means of archfeological investigation. Those 
who may allow themselves to object, cntioise, and discred- 
it this scheme, should turn their attention more carefully 
to the absurdities, incredible theones, audacious “ emenda- 
tions” and “ revisions” of facts, and unwarranted assump- 
tions which they must indorse if they reject it. The 
scheme I have presented is more reasonable, and, I will add, 
much more truthful, than any arbitrary scheme that 
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emends, reduce', and fdsifie' the h'l of Bero'ii', and modi- 
fies or misinterprets ficts m fnor of doOTiatic clironoloe^\ 
Xotiiing IS so Inidc to niisnrd exhilntions of crcdnlit} and 
unreason as niorind skepticism directed in inMncildc i^rej- 
ndice 



VI 

INDIA, SANSKRIT AND ANTE SANSKRIT 

The Greeks and Bomnns descnbed as India the whole 
region beyond "the Indus, including in it Hindustan, Bur 
mah, Cocbin China, Siam, and ]5tlalacca, mth the idands of 
the Indian Archipelago Their knoirledge of that region 
"was very imperfect^^ but then, as in later times, it had 
strange power to encTiant nnagmation, seeming to be a 
marvelous land of nches, magnificence, and everything ram 
and wondrous < Even in modem times, the influence of 
this enchantment has led some learned and enthusiastic 
writers to describe India as thepmnal source of all knonl 
edge and culture, the radiant morauig-Iand of human civ- 
ilisation • 

The name India, however, is most commonly restricted 
to the great penmsula known in our geographies as Jlindii- 
stan, and it is this land that has presented so ninth both 
to mcite the gemus of romance and engage the attention 
of scholars It is separated into two great dn icion^ b} a 
cham of mountains running east and west, called the Vind 
hya Mountains Stnctly speaking, the northern dni-ion, 
includmg the vast and fertile \ alley of the Gauge--, h line 
dustan, the land of the Hindus, while the coiithrni dm- 
ion IS known as the Dakshin, the ^outli country, a nann 
which the Enghsh hare transformed info Detr-ui Vn 
^conquests of Alexander the Great gate the Gn-l- ‘■•nm 
knowledge of the northern dmsion of the lounfri Ai 
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that time It*: civilization was icrr old, and presented clcai 
indications of a long and important history 
IVe ai-e acciistoiued to associate India iiith the Sanskrit 
race and the Brahmanical system of religion , but this gives 
a very imperfect knowledge of the coiintn,' Tlie Sanskrit 
literature, the superior culture of the Brahmans, and the 
prominence of their race among the Indian peoples, have 
naturally drawn attention chiefly to the Hindus or Indo- 
Aryans , and yet it may be doubted whether the immixed 
Indo-Aryans were not always a small minority of the whole 
population of India All over the country, at the north as 
well as m the south, there are communities and dialects 
that do not belong to the Sanskrit race. Tlie iieople of 
this race ivere a long tune m Xorthern India, and had a 
long history there, before they attempted to establish them- 
selves in the country south of the Tiudhya ATountams, 
they have never at any time occupied the south country as 
they occupied the Punjib and the i alley of the Ganges 
The old race constitute the great majority of the popu- 
lation of thcDakshm as well as of many districts ofXorth- 
em India, and they still use dialects of a language radical- 
ly different from the Sanskrit. The languages of Southern 
India, called the Dramdian'family, and the abongmal dia- 
lects throughout Central India, cannot be classed m the 
same fimily with the Sanskrit The old books of the Hin- 
dns recogmse the two distmct races, and they teU ns that 
the origmal Indo-Aryans were white, while the people they 
found in India jvere “ dark-skmned.” There are now no 
white Aryans m India save the Enghsh and other Euro- 
pean residents The ongmal Sanskrit whiteness was mrved 
with the darker color of the native mhabitants long before 
Alexander’s tinn 
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THE EsHO-ARYA^'-S PRECEHEI) BY THE CFSHITE^ 

It can lie seen distmctly in the antignities of Indin, :uul 
in the religions ideas, customs, and symbols of the jionpliN 
ivho represent the oldest inhabitants, that when the Ituhv 
Aryans entered that country, it had for a long time heen 
occupied by the Arabian Cushites There arc strong rc i- 
sons for beliei-ing that the Cushites found the eoiintn in- 
habited by a dark-colored race, simdar, pcrhajis, to the 3h- 
lays, and to the people fotmd on most of the i^laiub of tlic 
Indian and Pacific Oceans It was not the jiohc} of the 
Cushite race to extemmate peoples found in conntnc^ 
which they coloniaed and occupied Tlicir policy na'' to 
conciliate, cinhze, and absorb them Hie present pin -a. d 
charactenstics of the people of India indicate tint the} 
pursued this policy m that country Let me state «onic 
of the mdications that they occupied India long before tlio 
Indo- Arran iramieration 



- 1 7(1 u ti( ^ 1 7 afnan Kni< i jn'i liJ 1* 

• 

\M(li llic V ondorfnl Ktlin'j)! Ill*- tlicro ^\T' iicitlicr tnco nor 
tnihtU'H nf my otlur « oiitr<t]liii<r imntiiiK* jn’oplf in tint 
jnrt nf llin world Thcv imi'-t li no orcii])i('il all tlio‘-t‘ ro- 
•jn'ii'-, lor It n mi'loiii ililo tint tlnn li id iinmtcrniiitod '-u- 
|»roiin( \ on tlio Indun Oroin from Inno imniomornd, from 
iC' - n\ i\ link m the dnp*' <>{ antnjmt\ , nntil tlw jHojdo 
ol Wo'^n.rn I tiro|«o found thoir w n to Indn *11011101 the 
t,' ipo of (lood lI<tjto 

Vnuint,m Im work on the IVriplu^ of the I'lrUhrrenn 
N a, without dotnntl} n ootrni‘-ini: am lent Arihi 1, found 
hini'-ilf I, on'-trinK-<l to rju ik ihti*- “Tlie romimno ol the 
Ardu iim h arn'-tnl <iur ittontion throm'hout the whole 
jiro'jn of our impiiri., from tlio flr^t nuntioH of import's 
in Senptun.* to the nooountv ol the jin.'-eiit day Their 
oonnection with tin* count rioc in their iieighboihood i*! 
tnpi ilh o 1 )\ um*' In the Indnn Oeoaii tho\ are found upon 
t\or\ coast and ujion almost caera isl ind ” There m \y 
haac heon f-oine older cnilir^ition than that of the Arahian 
(.'iislntes from which they h iniod their skill 111 loinmeree 
and naaigation, but tradition does not go beaond them 
It followed, netessTrilv, tint thea occujmd ill desn iblc re- 
•^loiis aauhm tluir reach Xot onla Cejlon, the Sjme Isl- 
mds, and ill other import uit islands ni the Indian Ocean, 
but also the shores, southern districts, and centril regions 
of the continent Ephorus v( itcd eapresslv that “ the 
Ethiopi ins oecnpicd all the soiitheni coasts of both Asia 
and Afi ica ,” and tins accords aanth the tuna ersal testuuony 
of ancient tradition 

In the second place, the ancient occupation of India by 
the Arabian Cushites n seen m tlie roaolations of linguistic 
and archa'ological research ; m the religions ideas, customs, 
and S3 nibols found there , in remains of tlio oldest arclutoc- 
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ture; m alj the antiquities of the country; and even m re- 
mains of ancient municipal organizations that sefem to have 
been peculiar to the Cushite race 
Piofessor Rawlmson, in his ivork on Herodotus, hook i , 
Essay in, says “ Recent Imguistic discovery tends to shoiv 
that a Cushite or Ethiopian race did, m the earhest tunes, 
extend itself along the shores of the Southern Ocean from 
Abyssinia to India The whole peninsula of India ivas 
peopled by a race of this character before the mflux of the 
Aiyans, it extended along the sea-coast through the mod- 
em Beluchistan and Kerman , the cities on the northern 
shores of the Persian Gulf are shown by the hnck mscnp- 
tions found m their rams to have belonged to this race ” 
Archaeological exploration and research in the East is un- 
veihng the past, and careful inquirers are gradually gettmg 
eyes to see it 

The ancient people of Arabia doubtless went fiist to In- 
dia by sea, foi they were adventurous navigators and trad- 
ers, who traveled more by sea than by land Professoi 
Rawlinson is one of the scholars who misunderstand Ara- 
bia He seeks in Africa that Ethiopia from which proceed- 
ed such mighty streams of colonization , but he has learned 
to see the ancient Cushite occupation of India Heeren, 
who failed to discover the ongmal Ethiopia, maintained, 
nevertheless, that “ a very ancient connection existed be- 
tween India and Arabia, and between India and the oppo- 
site coast of Africa, which was dependent on Arabian pnn 
ces ,” and also that “ from tune immemorial the Arabians 
had monopolized the carrymg trade of the Indian Ocean ” 
Investigation has brought to light traces of the Cushite 
rehgion m every part of India, Their significance v as 
pointed out by Signor Gorresio, who edited and translated 
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llie Eamayann He believed the ante-Sanskrit people of 
Southern India to be of“Hamitic ongin,” and, in proof 
of this, he cited the fact that their rebgious symbols and 
devices are serpents, dragons, and the like, all pecuhar to 
the ancient Hamitic oi Cushite religion , and that the god 
they prefer to all othei-s, and whom they especially honoi 
m their sacrifices, is “ the terrible Rudra or Siva,” certamly 
a Cushite divmity, called by the Cushites Baal, and by oth- 
er names Sn a is not a Vedic god He did not belong 
to the rebgious system of the Indo-Aryans , but he was a 
great divinity of the older people of the country , and the 
later Brahmamsm, seekmg to absorb eveiything that could 
give it strength and influence, adopted him, and mtroduced 
him mto Its system by means of a convemently mvented 
avatar 

Siva IS not mentioned m the Rig-Veda , The legend of 
Daksha, m the Vishnu Purana, shows that he did not ong- 
mally belong to the Brahmanical system, and makes him 
say, “ My pnests worship me m the sacrifice of true wis- 
dom where no ofliciatins: Brahman is needed ” Rev Dr 
Stevenson has published m the Journal of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society, and in the Journal of the Bombay Bi-anch of 
that society, several papers on the rebgious peculiarities 
of the Dekhan He discusses this point, and urges, on the 
strongest grounds, that neither Siva nor the Phallus wor- 
slup, of which traces are so prevalent m India, came mto 
that country with the Aryan race. They existed there 
long before the^ Aryan immigration He says 

“ The Lmgayats are well known to have a bitter hatred 
towards the Brahmans, to neglect Brahmanical rules about 
purification for dead bodies, etc , and to have priests of 
their own called jangams On the othei hand, the Brah- 
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mans call them Pakhandk, oi adherents to a false rehgio)] 
And although Acharya, or whoever estabhshed that com- 
promise of sects called the worship of Panchaitana, or the 
five pnncipal divimties, has admitted Mahadeva (Siva), un- 
der the form of the Lmga, into the number, still the person 
who attends to dress this image is not, as is the case with 
all the rest, a Brahman, but a Sudia of the caste Gurava ” 
The intense and exclusive fanaticism of the early Inclo- 
Aryans desciibed the old inhabitants of the country, with 
then diffeient religion, as Dasyns, Rakshasas, fiendish cieat- 
ures, demons, and monsters Rakshasas was a constant 
appellation for the people south of the Ymdhya Mountams 
Di Stevenson says “I observe m Turnoui’’s documents 
relative to the rehgion of Ceylon that the whole of that 
island was ovemm with devil and serpent worship pre- 
vious to the arrival of Buddha , and I think analogy may 
lead us to conclude that the same was the case in India be- 
fore the arrival of the Brahmans ” To the ancient Hmdus, 
Ceylon was a land of veiy terable Rakshasas The “ dev- 
ils” and “ demons” of the Buddhists are easily undeistood 
The seipent worship is full of significance this was a great 
feature of the old religion of the Cushites, but the word 
“ serpent” will convey a very poor notion of its meaning 
to those who do not understand what it was The serpent 
was regarded as a symbol of mtelligence, of unmortahty, 
of protection against the power of evil spirits, and of a re- 
newal of life or of the healmg powers m natuie It is evi- 
dent that Brahmanism was never estabhshed in Ceylon 
The people of that island retained them old religion until 
they were converted by disciples of Buddha In the ‘^ame 
spirit and to the same- eflect is the statement of Fa-Iiian, a 
Chinese Buddhist who tiavekd m India, where he speaks 
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!■? “ orisin ill\ uilnlutul In (loinoii*-, irnni, and 
drimnn, w hn li id. ntn frlhclc""-, a ta'-le for coiiuntTct, and 
in luno Ih'i uiu on din d " 

Dr M*. \ t-ii'-on do'-i rdic"' tlio fo'-tn il of IIoli, or “ tlie w or- 
•-liiji of llolik'i l)o\ U i and •- n •• jt In'” .i olo'-o rc'-i ndd inco 
to tlio laitrlnli fi ‘-In .il of tho M’n -judo, a\ Intli onginalod 
in I nligion- lon’inoin or fi'^tn d oftlio Cn-liitob (cdlod 
Pliionui ui") who am untlj oouijiud \Vos(oni Europe As 
0 linn, like tho’-e in Wi-to'rn Kuropo and in other Cushite 
count rn are .dmndant in thoDokli in, we niaj Mijijiose the 
cum fin~ aEo wtrc fornurh known tlurc 

Dr Mi\cmon and scMrd other w liter- linae described 
tile “wor-lnp of Vet d, wltnh -till c‘\isl- in tlio Dekhan, 
in whnh traie-- of the old Cn-hites are aer\ jdaiti It is 
rein irked tliit Vtt il In- no inntre in tlie -bape of any 
cn at lire white\<.r, therefore lii- wor-liip mii-l liaac been 
introduced “ ]m'\ lotn to the cu-toin of likening the gods to 
incn iiid aniin d- ' Vet d has no tt niple, but is worship- 
])od in the open iir, I'dierilh under the shade of a wide- 
spreading tixH* “Tills circuiiist nice connects his worship 
w ith ill it of the C in laiiites, w ho, in the tune of Mo-es, had 
no teinjilc'” The jdite where Vetal is worshipped is a 
kind of le—er Stonehenire It m i stone circle, or inclosui-c 
of stones, gene r illy circular in form, a ariiiig fioiii fifteen 
to foita feet in diameter This antique wor-hip is not con- 
lincd to the south of India, it is found in Konkaii, Kanara, 
Guicrat, Cutch, and other districts The Brahmans call 
Vet d a demon , he iicithei belongs to their Pantheon nor 
requires thcir*ser\ ices The old Keltic Druids, probably, 
would ha\e seen in him something aery diflerent fiom a 
demon 

The iireat resemblance of certain customs common to 
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the Kelts, the Canaamtes, and the ante-Sanskrit people of 
India, strongly engaged the attention of Lieut Col Foihes 
Leshe, as will he ^een in his work on the “Early Races of 
Scotland ” It is manifest to those who have studied the 
subject closely, that both modem Brahmanism and modem 
Buddhism (for Buddhism is much older than the Buddha 
of the Ceylonese lecords) have absorbed many elements 
of the old Cushite religion. We may suspect, although we 
have no historical recoids to show, that the most ancient 
form of Buddhism began the first development of its dis- 
tmctive pecnliaiities under some mfluence of the Cushite 
faith Ml J ames Bird, in his work on “ The Buddha and 
Jama Religions,” sjieaks on this subject as follows 
“ The more intimately we become acquamted with the 
principles of the Buddha religion, the strongei wiU be our 
con'Naction that such pnnciples have their ongm m physical 
and metaphysical opmions, made apphcable to explam the 
phenomena of the woild and of human nature, and that 
such opinions were closely connected with the worship of 
the heavenly bodies and the Sabean idolatry Tins Saba- 
ism, too, mstead of bemg ingrafted on the Buddha system, 
appears to have jireceded it, and to have been the source 
from whence it sprung ” 

The earliest rehgion of India of which we have any trace 
18 planet worship, with its usual symbols and ceremonies 
The remains of its influence are found everywhere In 
Ceylon and Southern India, the Bah means planet worship 
The stone circles and Cyclopean fanes mean this Its sym- 
bols are abundant in the rock temples It ''used no icfols 
in its purest form, but mculcated adoration of “ the host 
of heaven.” In Fenshta’s Introduction to his “Mahomedan 
India,” he tells us that before idols were used by the pco- 
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pie of India m their ii orship, they, “ like the Persians, wor- 
shipped the sim and the stai's ” On this tlie tianslatoi has 
the following note 

“Thei-e appeai-s eiery day stiongei leason to heheve 
that the woiship of the Bull, the Linga, and the Toni is 
the same as the Phallic woiship of Eg 3 ’’pt, and as that of 
the calf and the pillai, emblematic of Baal oi the snn, by 
the nations sniioundiug the Israehtes, that this worehip 
was founded originally on Sabaism , and that the emblems 
aie tj pes of fructification. Abundant proof exists in India 
of the antiqmty of Tauric and Phallic ivoi'ship o\ ei that 
of idolatry and demi-god heroes All the temples of the 
lattei are modern compared with those dedicated to Maha- 
dei a,” that is, Baal, called Siva by the Biahmans 

I must class with the Cushite antiquities of India the lo- 
cal municipalities still existing in manj'- pai ts of the coun- 
try Thej' remind us of similai organizations lell by that 
race m all the countries they occupied Tliese remarkable 
municipalities were noticed by Anian and othei Greek 
wnters who followed Mcgasthencs Attention is called to 
them m Elphinstone’s History, and Sir Charles Metcalf 
described them as follows “ Tlio village communities are 
little republics, havuig overythmg they v ant v ithm them- 
sehes, and almost independent of any foreign lelations 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. D 3 mstj' after 
dyn.nsty tranblos , lei olution succeeds to revolution, Hin- 
dn, Patau, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all masters 
m turn, but the i illago communities remain the same 
An article in tlie Jouuial of the Ro)al Asiatic Sociotv toi 
1865, after cituig vhat i\as said of them bi' Diodoius Sic- 
ulus, Arrian, and Quintus Curlius, saj s “Theio nix' no 
data to doteimino the exact form of tho^o constitutions 
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though they are seen to hare been far beyond any mere 
intramural municipahty The city clearly dominated over 
the country- aroiln^ and constituted, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a state This tvas the Cushite method m Arabia, 
m Phoenicia, m hforthem Africa, m Spain,m their settle- 
ments all around the hlediterranean. These municipal or- 
ganizations ivere not origmated by Brahmanism , they are 
foreign to its spirit, by which they have been modified and 
mutilated, but not entirely eitiqiated. The Sanskrit race 
found them m India, and they must be classed with the 
oldest antiqmties of the country 
But there are other antiqmties m India which reveal the 
Cushite occupation It would now be preposterous for 
any one familiar with the subject to deny that the remains 
of a civiiized people who preceded the indo-Aryans exist 
m every part of the Indian PenmsuJa The actual state 
of the case is presented by Lieut General Bnggs, m a pa- 
per on “The Aboriginal Race of India,” published in the 
Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society foi 1852, as follows 
“ There are mcontestable proofs of the abongmal race 
havmg once occupied eveiy part of InLa , and that, ere 
the Hindus came among them, they had made salhcient 
progress m civilization to form large commumties, estab- 
lish kmgdoms, and become merchants and extensii e culti- 
vators of the soil There are distmct remams of old cas- 
tles, extensive excavations, and other monumental nuns 
Several of their prmcipahties have contmued to the pres- 
ent day, and history has transmitted to us, from the earli- 
est period of which any authentic records' exist, occasional 
proofs of the power this race once possessed ” 

The writer goes, on the inngs of fancy, to the Scytbs 
and Tatars for the ongm of this abongmal race The char- 
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u'tor til .\iil ii|iiitR“- \t •■iitr'ro«t i much more 

pritbiltlf Jij pol 111 - 1 '' J’rt)lV''‘'Oi Jicnfi’j IiikK “ tlio mIioIc 
D ikhiii c 01 ( roil Milli rotinui*' of i mtioii ofi\liKli,ji it 
Iiiirlih jinilnblo ilio ‘-o\ ( r»I jurl- nore uimicctcd In iflm- 
jl\,'’nit] t-ii*-, “no know njjli cortniiit} " tJi if tlii*) iiition 
proutlod iJio .'>in‘-kni '•iionkiti^' jieojilo 
Tlu'^o roll) iint^ of .in iiiti-.Mii'-knt raro in Indn coneRt 
of niKiont foinjilo'' n Inoli Ktiropcun c ill jngotl i«, C} clo- 
}H> in o\oi\ itio])'- in inounfun'- of rook, C'jolopcan f.inc^, 
Inmint- oiinl iiniii’j luini in n’lmin*', ( olN fonnctl of Hr^o 
•■I ill-, -toiio 1 irolo-, < iini- of o\orj kiml, i roinkcli'-, iloliiu n-, 
nnd 111 inj oiliir intiijiiitio- «>( jlu* -mic d.i-- — ill ‘•iinihi 
to llio-o found in -\ril»i i, .Sj ri i, Plidniici i, Xortliorn Afnc i, 
ind tlio wo-foni nnd -mitluni conntnc': of Europe la 
jiro-dice of llii-o ri.ni nil-, !t i- nnro i-oinitle to talk of 
.'-odii- nnd T.it ir- Tlu_\ -li«u pi iinl\ tlie mco (o nlii'h 
tlui bLloiii: Tluir (liirutir nnd -lonilicnncc ennnot be 
iiii-t ikon nlion oinfnlli stinliod .iiid f iirl\ understood 
.'^ucli inuiiunu lit- toiild not bo found in Indn if the Ara- 
bi in ( ii-biti.- liml not <roiio there in ior\ remote times, oe- 
onjuoil the toiintn, nnd filled it n itli the iiifliunce of their 
reli^oon .md tluir ( in ili 7 ..itioii Liont Col Forbes Leslie 
dt'cribo- and di-iii'-e- -mb anfiqinlie- of the Dekhnn .i- 
ipprar to him incontc-tnbly the -nine in ch.iracter and 
origin ns llioeo of Sj ri i ind Wo'^lern Europe lie points 
out clcarh tint tlio-e mominient- in the Dekhnn appeal 
“in all the naried forms in nnhieh they nre to be found in 
rmnec and Britain,” nnd m nil the couiitiies noliere the in- 
fluence of tlio.Aribinn Ciibhitos nn is established — an mflii- 
cnce nnliich he docs not appeir to comprehend. lie snys 
“It null not be disputed th.nt the pninitine Cyclopcnn 
monuments of the Dekhan nnore erected prior to the aiii- 
nal of the pio«cnt dominant race, the Hindus ” 
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TIIE TwOCK-Cirr TEMPLES OF IM'I \ 

Tlie man clous and long-dcsertcd temple~, fonni'cl t'\- 
ca-vating mountains of rock, must be coii‘=idcrc'd bj thoni 
selves Heeren, admittmg that Arabian columc^ in ly ha\ i 
been established on the coasts of Hindustan in wry ('trh 
times, allon ed himself to make this ^ cry singular ob'i n i 
tion “ And yet, up to the piescnt time, no tract"-, I in lu t c, 
of Arabian architecture ha^e been discoicrcdin Iiidii ‘-im 
ilai to those found in many parts of Spam ” "Wlru Intr 
the old Adite Ethiopians to do mth tlic Saracen'- of .'^pnn, 
from Tvhom they n ere so distant in time, and ‘■o diib rent 
in religion and cn ih/ation ’ Hothing n hatei or Ibii Ib i - 
lea did not know that Arabia itself has mins ninth '•h‘>ii 
nothma: ui common uith the Samccnic st^Ic oranliictif t 
lire 
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Rock excavations are norrlierc else so extensive as in In- 
dia, but sim i lar rock arcbitectiirc and Cyclopean coiistnic- 
tions found m the other countries arc m tlie same sti le, 
and shoiv l^lmlstakabIe traces of the same hand Tlic nio'-t 
ancient architects of Calabna, Mycena?, Petra, Etiad, 3Ia- 
rathos, Rubia, and India all leained in the same school 
Some writers on these aichitcctural remains liavc soti^dit 
to deny then claim to antiquity, not because tlic} Iia\ e 
good or even plausible reasons foi doing so, but cliiofli 
thiough the mflueuce of that amazing chronological hiinc} 
which aims so obstmately to obscure the past, and hegm 
the history of civilization with an age coniparatn clj moil- 
em One writer, whose pretensions as an architect are not 
• supported by respectable qualifications foi archicolngual 
inquiry, afiirms, with great confidence in Ins oun ojimioii, 
that the structures at Mavahpura were built just prmioiis 
to the year 1300 A D Otheis hai o maintained _tb.it none 
of these lock-temjdes can be older than the miitli coni my 
of the Christian Era TTe have histoiical eiideiice that 
shows the falseness of these representation? 
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Barclccnncs was boni about the middle of the second cen- 
tuiv, and the i ock-tcniplc mentioned must ]la^c been de- 
scribed by llie Indian mcsseiigeis, or eiuojs, prcMoiis to 
the j ear 200 A D, 

By general consent of geographical miters, Mmalipu- 
la, the lock city on the Coioniandel coast, has been identi- 
fied itli the Maliariiha located there by Ptolemy, and by 
him described as a coniiiiercial emporium Ptolemy nas 
older than Bardesaiies IIis geogi aph) , Iiowca er, was a re- 
\isioii of an older work b\ Manims of Tyre, and tlicie is 
no good reason to doubt that, in locating the city he calls 
Maliarpha, he depended ciitirel}' on Phomician geographers, 
who had gnen this city the same location at a much ear- 
hcr date than could be claimed foi the geography of Ma- 
rinas Itself At any rate, here is ei idcuce that the city of 
Ma\alipura existed moic than 1100 }ears pieiious to the 
time when certain writers say it was built, and that the 
rock-temple at Elephanta w as forsaken and incomprehensi- 
ble at least 700 years previous to the eaihest date that can 
be allow ed foi the oldest of these structures by some writ- 
ers who speak on the subject with that tone of assurance 
w hich belongs only to positive know ledge 

It IS surjinsing that anj^body should deny the great an- 
tiquity of these works in presence of so many indications 
of their age, with tradition eithei standmg speechless oi 
muttenng nonsense to show its mabihty to oxjilain them 
Then ongin could not be so completely forgotten if they 
did not belong to ages prei lous to the Aryan mimigration 
Maurice, m* his “Indian Antiquities,” says very justly 
“ One would hai e supposed that the construction of such 
astonishmg works, w hich ha\ e been called the eighth won- 
der of the w orld, would hai e fixed in any country an era 
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never to be forgotten ” He ib sure they belong to the re- 
motest antiquity, and that “a species of -vroiship totally 
different from that now pievailmg m India was anciently 
practiced m these caverns ” They are now deserted The 
people of the country cannot tell when or why they v ere 
deserted Some of them, if not all, were m the same con- 
dition IVOO years ago, when, to the Indian messengers, na- 
tives of the country, the rock-temple they described v ns 
merely “ a grotto,” with a big image m it , for if it had then 
been used for temple worship, dheir description could not 
have failed to say so 

It IS preposterous to talk of these structures as no older 
than the nmth or tenth century of the Chnstian Era At 
that period such constyuctions were no longer possible in 
India, even if their style of aichitecture had still been ciir- 
lent The gieat days of the Sanskrit laco had gone by, 
and new influences were preparing to take possession of 
the countiy In the year 637 A D,, during the califate of 
Omar, the ornsadmg Mahometans began their mi asion of 
India by sending a fleet from Oman to the Malabar coast 
‘ Not much was effected , but m the year 006, a Mahometan 
army, led by “ Muhammed, son of Cassem,” occujned the 
valley of the Indus, overturned a powerful Indian kingdom, 
and penetrated as far as the countiy of the Rajphts No 
one familial with the history of India from this date to tlio 
reign of the great Akbar can allow himself to assign these 
man^elous Works to any age within the period in question 
The only semblance of argument against the great an- 
tiquity claimed for these structures comes from an assump- 
tion that they represent some of the later forms ofllmdn 
worship, especially that of the Buddhists In nearly all 
the lock-temples there are sculptined figures, reliefs and 
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temples is made Mghlr improlahle, and therefore madmis- 
able, by serend facts that appear against it 
I In the first place, these stmctores appear to have been 
in existence long before the Buddhism of Sakhra-Hrimi be- 
came the established religion of Magadha. Ihej existed 
at the time of his death. The Buddhist books give an ac- 
count of three great convocations of his disciples The 
first iras convened by his favorite disciple Ananda'imnie- 
diately after his death. The Journal of the IfoyaJ Asiatic 
Society fvoL vi, p 303] has the following statement con- 
cerning it ; ‘‘ The Chinese work, the JFoxtfa^hsnng-yaan- 
J:ing^ contains the following remarkable nouce respecting 
Ananda: ‘After the death of Bnddha, he collected 500 
pious men in the Caveux of JPi-phchlo [the tree of Photi] 
and jointly with them collected the Tinayas ' Of Kassapo. 
another ofBnddhas disciples, the same work savs. ‘He 
collected a great assembly in the Caveits' of JPehu-^o and 
m other places, and arranged the Abidharmas.' From 
these passages it appears that cavem-excaiations must 
have been contemporary with, or eitn prior to. Buddha 
[Sakhva] *’ 

2. In the second pbee, these excavations are mo-t nu- 
merous. in India away from the region on the Ganges tint 
was the birthplace and immediate Lome of Buddlti^m. A 
note in the volume of the Asiatic Jonmal just quoted takes 
notice of this fret as follows: ‘ The remains of Buddhism 
in the Dekhan are even more magnificent and cxtcn^nc 
than in its native seats on the Ganges. Die cai c-cxcaia- 
tions are tCeU known as wonderful monuments of art ^ 
Buddhism w.as ne’ier very citensiielv infinentid m ti 
Dekhan, and in many districts its infinence wa-' 
felt Hinan-Thsang. a Chinese Bnddhisc who nsitcd U I: i 
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in the iiogininne: of tlie ''P\onlli (entnr\, lelK ns nil'll lie 
in- in the Dchlnn In Kalnnr'i, he s.n <5, “ tliere nere fen- 
of tlie orthodox 'iiid many Jieretics but there nere rotk- 
tcnijde* In ilie «nne jeirt of the conntri lie ]) issed through 
n simll St itc“'n litre i pccnlni 1 ingnage n.is ‘•jioken and 
Bnddhi''m nas not jiricliccd ” In another district, nhero 
the jiejijile were “bl.iik and saiage," he notices “an exci- 
i itod nionnt mi,” if it Ind been used as a Buddhist toin- 
ple he n'onld ln\o s iid •»o It seems ajtparent tint these 
rotk-temple-, ninth nere not conuident nith the estab- 
lished donini ition of Bnddliisin, and do not 'invn here me is- 
nro the extent of its inihionce, must ha\e existed longpre- 
Mous to the time of S ikln i-^lmii, and had their origin 
in something entirch iiidependenl of Ins religion The 
Buddhists may ha\c used them and iieihqis leniodcled 
some of them, but they did not ongniate theiru 
3 In the third pi ice, the Si\a-n orsliij), to nliich these 
rock-temples n-orc manih dcioted, had but little m com- 
mon n ith Sakhya-5Iuin s tape of Buddhism, ninth became 
me state religion of3Iagadha, thcrcfoie fins state relig- 
ion could not haac originated these Snaite cxcaaations 
Eugene Bumoufaaas sme that nothing in the teaching of 
Sakha a could haae produced the Siiaite Tintias of the 
Xepaulcse collection of Buddhist Scnptuies It is equally 
certain that nothing in Ins religion can be held lesponsible 
foi the Saiaite rock-temples, and it aias only m behalf of 
such Buddlnsnl as he and his disciples preached that the 
poarer and resources of 3Lagadha arere engaged , therefore 
no other school or sect of Buddhists — and, eei-tainla-, no 
one so difierent from his as that of the Saia-as, aa hich had 
most in common avith the old religion of the country — 
coidd haae had means to accomplish such stunPTirlnijf; 
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M orlv*’ TJjoy ■R^crc onginatcd in tunes more ancient, by 
another race, for the uses of that older system of religion 
of which Hindu San ism iras born Buddhists of all slots 
may have used them, but the history of Buddhism has 
nothing to evplam their oiigin,or to account for them pe- 
ciiliai and veiy* significant style of architecture. 

Bo part of India has more abundant traces oft^e old 
Cusliite occupation than Ceylon In addition to rock-tem- 
ple';, traditions of the ancient Bah and serpent-worship, 
Cyclopean fanes, and other antigmties of the same class, 
it has iinincnsc and very remarkable structures called 
tanks, V hicli have been well desenbed by Governor Ward 
111 the 27th volume of the Journal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. After giving some account of the rums of 
tivo great cities, and 2 )oint]ng out that the east side of the 
island was anciently occuiiied by a very numerous and in- 
telligent population, he says 

“All M'e know positively, or can colleot from ancient 
records, is that there must once have been a large popula- 
tion on the we^ side of the island, m the neigliborhood of 
Manaar and Aripo , that the causes ivliich prompted the 
selection of this barren coast for a commercial emporium 
probably detennmed the choice of Anaradhapura as the 
seat of government , that other causes, equally obscure to 
us, forced back this teemmg population (leavmg every- 
where traces of its mdustry and skill) to the neighborhood 
of PoUmarua, where its second capital was founded , that 
this second capital, like the first, is now a wddemess, and 
that nothing remams to bespeak its ancient magnificence 
save the long line of tanks that mute it with Tamblegam 
Bay and Trmcomalee ” 

These tanks are artificial lakes of great size (some of 
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them over twenty nule^ m circumference) fonnccl hctMcen 
lnll<? by embankment^ of nomlcrful imponry “tint ^eems 
to defy the hand of time ’ They w ere agencies of a \ a*:! 
sy'^tem of irrigation , but “ there is no \ isiblc outlet at the 
point from uhioh tlic stieam issiies, yet the stream is per- 
ennial Xo doubt the run of water is regulated bj 

those ancient sluices, placed in the bed of the lakes, uhich 
answered the purpose sq admirably, although inodcni en- 
gineers cannot explain then action ” The nuns of similai 
tanks are found in Arabia and Sonthem India Wrede 
found such niius m the Arabian a alley of the Doan, and 
Aniaud has described the nuns of the celebrated “ dike'’ 
or tank near the ancient city of Saba The tanks of Cej- 
lon may not be as old as most of the other Cyclope in an- 
tiquities of India , some of them may be comparatn cly 
modorn, that is to say, not much older than the Christian 
Era , but they belong to a class of stnictures that must 
hare been onginated by the Arabian Cushites Jlaunce, 
in his “ Ancient History of Hindustan,” speaks of these an- 
tiquities as follows -r 

“At that penod, when the daring Cushite genius was 
in its full career of glory, it was the peculiar delight of 
that enterprismg race to erect stupendous edifices, exca- 
vate long subterranean passages in the li\ ing rock, form 
vast lakes, and extend over the hollow of adjoming moun- 
tains magnificent arches for aqueducts and bridges * It 
was they who bmlt the tower of Belus and raised the pyr- 
'amids of Egyjit, it was they who formed the grottoes 
near the Xile, and scooped the caiems of Salsette andEle- 
phanta Their skill m mechanical powers to this day as- 
tonishes postenty, who are unable to conceive by what 
means stones thirty, forty, and eien sixty feet in length, 
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and from tnrelve to tnrenty feet in breadth [and depth] 
could ever be raised to that wonderful point of eJeiatimi 
at which they are seen in the ruined temples at Balbco 
and Thebais Those composing the pagodas of India are 
scarcely less y^onderful in magmtude and elevation ” p*ol 

ii,p 211-2] 
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Tlie five ciiltivated Inngnages classed as the Draridian 
family are used hy peoples occupying the most southern 
part of India They are the Tamil, spohen by people oc- 
cupying the extreme southeastern extremity of the pemn- 
sula and nearly the -whole of Ceylon , the Telugu, or Tehn- 
ga, used m a larger region north of the Tamil people , the 
Karnatiha, or Camarese, spoken m the mtenor region n esi 
ot the Tamil and Telugu, the Malayalam, or Malabai 
tomrue, found m a narrow distnct on the western coast, 
extending north from Cape Comorm , and the Tulu, m a 
smaller territory north of the Malayalam 

Linguistic scholars have not studied these languages 
closely Not much is known of them beyond the mforma- 
tion furnished by Dv Caldwell’s excellent Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, and Mr A,D Camp- 
bell’s Telugu Grammar, with the accompanymg note or es- 
say of Mr Ellis No very profound study is required to 
see their radical unlikeness to the Sanskrit Lmguistic 
investigation has not yet authorized us to go beyond this , 
ind,for the present, we must be content to see that this 
Drai idian speech, so far as relates to its distmctive charac- 
ter, must, like the Cyclopean leniams of the more ancient 
race, be classed with the ante-Sanskrit Antiquities of India 
They belong together, and whatever explams the one will 
explain the other 

Dr Stei enson. Ill the Bombay Journal for April, 1842, 
describes the Tudas, the chief tribe of the Nilgin Hills, and 
ciys “Tlie language of the Tudas is a sixth Indian penin- 
sula language All these languages have but one ongm , 
111 intimate relation in grammatical construction and i oca- 
blcs run« through them all ” He finds that the language 
of the other lull tnbes has a strong resemblance to that of 
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the Tad^ It IS known, also, that a form of speech close- 
ly lelated to the Diavidian family is used by certam peo- 
p es m Beluchistan. Dr, Stevenson calls attention to one 
pecnhanty of these languages that has some significance 
He says the word “Mag,” son, is used m personal appella- 
tions as the term “Mac,” son, is used m Gaelic, and adds, 
Surely, after this, the MOPhersons and M'Gregors of our 
Highland glens need not hesitate to claim as Scotch cous- 
ins the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula ” There is more 
in this than he saw The African Berbers use this term 
“ Mac” in the same way Mr. TJrquhart takes notice of this 
fact in his “Pillais of Hercules,” and infers from it an an- 
cient relationship between the Berbers and the Scotch Iligh- 
landeis 


The Sanskrit is not now represented in India by any 
spoken tongue, as the more ancient speech is represented 
by these Dravidian languages Its influence is seen oi cry- 
wheie, its words are found in all the rocabnlaries, sonic 
of the dialects grew up under its direct influence, and arc 
supposed to have proceeded from it, hut their formation 
was so powerfiilly influenced by the old language that the 
Desi element appears in them as an essential part of their 
structure TVTiat scholars represented by the Boinluy 
Journal have said of the Desi clement of the Mahmtti can- 
not be said of the Sanskrit element of any e\isting dialect, 
namely, that it is more used “among the lover orders of 
the people, and in the business of common life,” than any 
othei element Between the Mahratti, the Hindi, the Ben- 
gab, and the Guzerati there is a close relationsliip Tlie} 
come chiefly from the Sanskut through inters ening foilin'- 
called Praknts, of “ den\ ed,” which, through the contimud 
use of Sansknt as a htemry language, v ere If ft airnrr-f 
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inn\ niton Oiih ono of tin in, (ho Pnli, or Hiiccii igo 
of Miixiluln, tlu' hirthiiUoo of Ihnhlhi-'in, li htui jiro- 
"orxotl in 1 th^linot litorilnn' 

Tlic'-c Pnhnt'' ilouhth"-' i:roi\ np in ini\o<l oonnnnnitu ^ 
nt the north, coinpo'^i.il of tlu* S ui‘-hnt-‘-po ihinit ])i opU* •uul 
tint portion of the vlnnieinil ]uipulition tint h ul tome 
under tluir control '1 Ini'-, for the n'-O" of coninion hli, 
there cnnie into evi^teiu e. in jiriMiiee of the litemr} t'lm- 
knt,neM fornn of'^pcedi, in nhieh the tonoiu of the two 
dilkront piople*^ were i‘=‘'iniil'ited, nnd, to 'i trmti r or h '•*- 
cr dtitree, 'innlirun it(‘d Tin- n not the hntorv of the 
l)ri\ idi in lui'^in'^e*- 

The prnm \ nl mother of tlu Pmt uli in 1 niErintrec, 'ind of 
lheDei^l element throuizhoiit Iiulii, w n mneh nioie nuient 
thm the Pig-Vedn — quite a<5 old, prolnhh , t; the origin il 
‘loiirco of the whole Arjnii fiinih It nnj Into heen u 
conipoeitc langinge, foniud In .u finion ofthe '■peerh ofthe 
unte-Sainhnt cnilireiv with lh.it of the iiulei nhonoiiKs 
found in the country If— t*; T helie\e, and n*. the nnlupii- 

ties ofthe country fo cleirly show — thi"'e nnte-S imlvnl 
cuilircr^ were Cmhiti'^ from Anhn, the pi mill Foiiice 
of the Drit uli iii or l)e«i «;pcech mint h^^ e hoeii u \ ery nii- 
cient form of the Cushite longue, modified In 'innlgonn- 
tion with the Fpccch of the •ihorujcincs, oi hy Fueh me us 
w u*; mode of it in the comnuiiiitiec created h^ the ci\ ili/iiii^ 
inlluoncc of the Cmlntes Tliroiigh how many elniiges 
and Fiiccessnc liiigimtio forms the Diaaidian langunges 
came down froqi tint original souicc cannot he told, nor 
IS it possible to know how many puccossue dialects ind 
family branches of that old tongue appealed, tlouiished, 
and perished during the niany ages of (hat long jieiiod 
These langti.agcs haa e been taken in hand by the “ Sej th 

L 
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niir infatuation, but Mutliout success The old language 
of Anibia Ins '^ometimos been called “Scythian” and'^“Ta- 
raiiiai) ” It oulci be pleasant to see those ubo hare been 
carried um ay by this infatuation undertake to define clear- 
ly ^\ hat IS inoaiit by the “Scythian family,” and unte com- 
jianluc gi-aniniars of the “ Scj^hian” languages. The 
ft nth IS, these terms, “ Scjdhiau” and “ Turanian,” repre- 
sent, in great measure, a mysterious limbo that symbolizes 
t he m 3 thical J3abel, and into M-hich are crowded, with a few 
things that arc partially understood, all the vague, uncom- 
jiichcnded, and doubtful peoples and tongues that Imguist- 
ic science is not yet qualified to esplam and classify 
The Dravidian languages are too little known to com- 
p'lratn e philologists, and lingmstic studies are too bttlc 
adi’anccd in tins direction to allow nny scholar to place 
tlicm in any other family with conclusive reasons for doing 
so The fust civilizers found in India a dark-colored race 
The “ Scj'thians” may claim the original speech of this race 
if they mil. I shall not attempt to discredit their claim, 
for it n ill be amusmg to see them support the right of that 
pruneval tongue to a place in the “Scythian family.” No 
doubt It belongs there But the languages of the Dra- 
\ idian family must for the present be allowed to stand 
by themselves Probably the most competent linguistic 
scholar, if profoundly versed in the Dravidiah tongues, and 
furnished with all possible aid to inquiry, might find it im- 
possible to class them nith any other family With a 
composite language for their ongmal source, and several 
miUennmnis between them and that sonree, the genetic re- 
lations and distinctive pecubanties of the ancient speech 
from which they came must now he too mnch obscured for 
easy recognition. , 
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All inqnin ci'iicLnimir tin* oncm of tlu* ncc 

nnd tlu'ir fir^t .'^'j'onriiice in Indn In-- been [ireiiK ein- 
birri'-'-cil b\ the refn'•^l of him ‘•tiirTtorv to aeecpl the 
inennliii; of tlic obi Irnmn lii'-torn'- Tlie\ More bi^-tono'' 
of the Arvnn jnoplo in A'-ii for nnny }oir-> In fort cither 
Meiln <'r IVrMi bcninc fepirito hniudoin'- Ibil the in- 
tjuiix'r, M ith hi-- inintrin.it ion oicni>ieil nml hi*- mnnl bewil- 
ikred by hi'-tom d T-'-mnplion*' and d ito'- nhieh he do(‘s 
not .dlow hinicelt to di-lnrb, fub to •-eo thn-, 'ind jnit*- n- 
dicnlou'' m\ enttnn m the jihie of truth While the nu lent 
he-torc of the Ar\ nn people, roprodueed in the old Pei‘-i in 
booh'', i<^ treated aa a hi'-tory of IVr'-n inereh, tonfnvion 
nul ibcurditj Mill be ine\itablc It i*' no more n liiMorj 
ofPcr'i.a thin a hi«tor\ of the ain lent hintrdom ofTuiaii 
or Ilfiin, of Mhich it paas mi much. Mould, if it ntill existed, 
be a history of niodeni Turhev 
According to the old thronielc': ofiran oi lliri', the hb- 
tory of the Ar\an people beiran a\ ith the icnrn of the trreat 
Abad, who m i*: ‘:uccceded bj thirteen hmtr'', In'- de'^eend- 
nnts Tlie=c coiictitute the M ihabadnn d\ na^ta Aftei 
the clo'o of till'' danasla there canio i period of m ild di'-oi- 
dcr, and “ ea era thing ai ent to rum ” At length Jai Afnini, 
a descendant of Abad, restored ordci,aiid began a second 
dynasty, that a\as long and jiiosporoti's Sh ii Gih\ began 
a third da nasty, called the Shuynbi, aaliich aaas “happy,” 
and lasted inava' agc‘= A fourth da nasta*. bcjrun ba* Yasln, 
and called the Yib.'im.in, had a lino of aviso and excollcnt 
princes, but at its close, “the state of mankind fell into 
utter rum,” and there aias a long period of frightful disoi- 
dcr and blood'^lied Finally, Gilshah, knoM n m Ii-anian his- 
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capital The Dabistan (which mentions twenty or thiity 
such ancient hooks that aie now lost) places the begmning 
of the reign of Gdshah, or Kaiamom, 5371 years befoie 
Christ, Ferdoiisi’s estimate was 3529, and Sii TVilham 
Ouseley, m his “Ejntome,” taken fiom the Johan Ara, 
states the mean of laiioiis dates referred to m that woik 
to be 3436 B C There is no authentic date, but the tmie 
was fai back m the past The Greeks, who said Zoroaster 
appealed 6000 years before the death of Plato and 5000 
years before the Trojan TFar, jilaced it farthei back than 
either of the dates here named 

TVe must put away confusion and accejpt fhe fact that, 
in ages long befoie Persia appealed as a nation, the city of 
Balkh, orBactiia, was the capital of a great kmgdom of the 
Aiyan people called Hu as, Hiran, and Ban The date 
gn en m the Dabistan is moie likely to be worth attention 
than the others named. The territory mclnded withm this 
kingdom, when it was greatest, may be indicated by the 
Fourteen Aryan Settlements or provmces described in the 
Yendidad, among which appears Bactna “ with the lofty 
bannei,” mdicatmg its metropohtan importance Tliese 
“Settlements” (followmg Hang’s exposition) are named as 
follows 1 Sughdha, or Sogdiana , 2 M6urn, or Margiana, 
called also Merv , 3 Bakhdi, or Bactiia, with Balkh for its 
cluef city, 4 Jfisaya, or Hoi them Parthia, the Nisaia of 
Ptolemy , 5 Haroyu, or Ana, the Hanya of the cuneiform 
mscnptions, 6 V6kei'eta, orSegestan,thehome of Rustem, 
so famous m the old L annn histones , 7 Dr\ a, or Cabul, 
as Hang has* shown , 8 Khnenta, or Kandahai , 9 Hara- 
quaiti, or Arachosia, 10 Hetumat, or the district ofHd- 
mend, 11 Ragha, or Horthem Media, where Ptolemy and 
Strabo place a city of Rhagte, 12 Kakhra, or Ehorassan; 
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13. Varena, or GliiJan, 14. Haptu-Hindu, or the Punjab 
Haptu-Hmdn was m India, being the region between the 
Indus and the Sutlej, “ the land of the seven rivers,” called 
in the Veda, also, the country of the seven rivers, and some- 
times the country of the five nvers. It probably included 
territory west of the Indus 

The Iranian record of kings and dynasties previous to 
Gilshah, or Kaiamors, doubtless preserves recollections of 
the history of the Aryan people during then residence in 
Gpper Asia before the family separated Kaiamors and 
his successors, with the great kingdom ofHiras, must rep- 
resent tlie ptnod when the Zend and Sanskrit branches of 
the family still lived together as one people and used a 
common language In the later ages of this kmgdom the 
Vedio and Zend dialects were developed. There may liai c 
been both pohtical and rehgious division , but we cannot 
explam the circumstances that led the Vedic branch of the 
lace to invade India beyond the Sutlej, and establish them- 
selves m the valley of the Upper Ganges Eings must 
have continued to reign at Baikh, over a lessened kmgdom, 
long after this movement took place , hut it is plain that, 
previous to the movement of the Vedic family to occnjiy 
Uoithern India beyond the Sutlej, they dwelt a long timo 
in Haptu-Hmdu, then a piovmce of the bngdom of Hiras 
The refusal to see anythmg more in the old Iianian rec- 
ords than Persian history is so preposterous, and has cre- 
ated so much confusion and absurdity, that it is not ea'^y 
to understand how it has been possible Nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, it led an ardent scholar, John Pichardson, 
in his “Dissertation on the Languages, etc , of the Eastern 
Nations,” to- deny the truthfulness of Greek history, and 
gpeak of it as pure romance Having dismissed as fabulous 
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'll! tlio of Arjin history proMous to ihp Kniannii 

(hni'-tY, ind identified tlio fir^t king of lint dunsty Mitli 
the !Mednn Cxaxire", he nnd e\er\ thing in the old thion- 
k1c« n Per^i in Imton after tint date, hut he inc; jier- 
]>le\cd to find it ‘-o totalh dillereiiL from Pei-'inn hi^-tory 
a‘- written h\ the Gieek*', he declared them to he a*; much 
unlike as “ the annals of England and .Tapaii ” In v hat he 
a'^'^iimcd to ho I’ersian hi'-torj , tlieic Mas “no mention of 
C\ nn the Great, ’nor of aiij kimr who ooiild ho forced lo 
re«cmhle linn , “not a \esti‘:e of the fimoiis battles of Mar- 
athon, Thermo])} la', S daiiiic, Plata'a, and Mjeale,” nor a 
single trice of“ the most splendid fiets of the Greek histo- 
rians *’ Therefore Mr Piehardson, mstc id of correcting his 
own filsification of Per«nn histor\ , accused the Greeks of 
filschood and discredited then histones Tins is more 
logical than the “harmonics’ attenijited hy some others 
who have treated Iranian history in the banic way, hut it 
IS no less absurd 

Tin; vnnv axd tut irnic agi 
Tlio Pig-Veda show s us that the earliest seat of the In- 
do-Aryans w as in the upper a alley of the Indus, on both 
sides of that nacr This was Ilajitii Ilindu in Zend, and 
Saplu-Sindhavas according to the Vcdic speech It was 
chiefly that country in Northwestern India now called the 
Punjab Tliey must ha\ c dwelt there a long time Tlic 
earliest soners of the Rig-Veda must have been waatten in 
naptu-IIindu while it aias a proMiicc of the kingdom of 
the Hirasis, o^ not long after the separation The Veda 
shows their long residence there, and also the progress of 
their ina ading march from the Sutlej to the Sarasvati, iii 
the upper valley of the Gauges, where they w ere estab- 
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(luring tl,c first great period of tbcir pnrely Indian 

^ nt’%> hivndmg Aryans nere intense and fanatical relig- 
Joiis cndinsiasls In the Yeda ihoy are desenbed as “the 
twice -born/' “ the riglitcons/’ “the sacnDcers” and the 
llhc; wliilo tJio people they found dwelling m India are 
inipfoiiv “ JJa*?)'!!*!/' demons, dcMl-worshippers, a vile race, 
“ w ho oh‘~or\ c no sacred riles ” Their right to subjugate 
the cniintiyis o\plamcd thus “Indra subjects the impious 
to the piou‘;, and destroys the irreligious by the religions ” 
They piny to Indra, “Iliirl thy shaft against the Dasyu, 
and incioaso the might and gloi}^ of the Arya,” and India, 
“aimed with lightning,” moves about, “shattering the cit- 
ies of the Dasyus,” and is described as the destroyer of 
“the godless cities” of the Dasyus,” from which we 'may 
infer that the old inhabitants of India, described as Dasy- 
ns, had cities, settled life, and civilization “Ancient cit- 
ies” of the Dasjnis aio mentioned j also cities built of stone, 
and cities ’ivJiich the iniading Aryans attached by block- 
ade or siege. 

The Dasyus, or native inhabitants of India, were not like 
their invaders eithei in race or religion Moreover, they 
were “ black-skinned,” w^lnle the Aryans were whita This 
is frequently mentioned. The Aryans are “the bnght 
lacc,” while the Dasyus are desenbed as “ the dark race,” 
and “the host of black descent;” and Indra is praised be- 
cause “he destroyed the Dasyus and protected the Aryan 
color.” These expressions are nsed to mark the difference 
in color and race between the white Aryanii and the abo- 
rigines, or native inhabitants, whom they found m posses- 
sion of the country They can mean nothing else Of 
course, the Veda undertakes no formal descnption of the 
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n1'or>t:'n'\Hnhnl)itnnt'j It In'^ no foniitl of ci- 

ther tluir rtliiiion, 1 ingn i"o or “-oi i il rmnlition , Init tlicir ' 
tnihkenc'''- to the Ar\ in*- i» jtl tnih nidic itcd “ We illli} 
nre nientioneil m the Malia1)h'irn1 tj^ho Incd “in 
a pro=porou'; comlnion,” and teinj>lcd Ar\ an ‘•ainta to 
onto mill tlicm, hut this nas at a later jienoi^nlun the 
“t\MciA)om* children of tlic Veda Mere he'rinnintr to hu- 
niainre that in(en‘-e and (ernhlc finatici'-m nhieh Ind reg- 
nlitcd their Ire Uinent of the Da^c ns at the hettninni" 
There arc some ]>a'‘-a"es of the Vedi tint ‘•eein to indi- 
cate th It the‘-e intense Art an nit ider-- sau, in the religion 
of the D 1 st m either Ph dim ttois-hi]> or sonicthing akin to 
it,forlhct express a feeline: like tt h it might natnrillt he 
aromed m them hx divert ing the rites and st inhols of that 
ttorship ttithont coniprehending their sigmlicain e In the 
Rig-Veda, t ii , 2 1 , r>, the tt orshippor prat «, “ Lot not the las- 
citiom tt retches (or those ttho make a god of the sisixr, 

7 c ,oi the 7)}onbrum vinh) approach onr sacred rile , ’ aiul 
m X , 99, 3,tvc read, “When smiting the [citt] tvith a hun- 
dred portals, the irresistible [Indra] otcrcamc the laseiti- 
ons trrctclies ” !Mr ^luir, m Ins “ Sanskrit Texts,’’ calls at- 
tention to these expre'^siom, ami also to the Yedic troid 
stsna'lcvft lie observes that“Poth thinks the ttord [scf- 
77adcv(i1 IS a scornful appellation for priapic or sensual de- 
mons ” Tlie Pliallus-tt orshipping aborigines tt ere natural- 
ly called demons by the “ Itt icc-born” Aryans Jlr Muir 
expresses some uncertainty , but it cannot be disputed that 
the Phallic xt orship connected xntli Baal or Siva prevailed 
throughout India in the ante-Vedic ages Tlio Arjaiis 
certainly found it there, and xve may reasonably presume 
that these passages of the Veda express their execration 
of its rites 
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^ Scholars irho have carefully studied the Tedic Iitom- 
ture agree m the opimon that the Indo-Aijans paused in 
the valley of the Upper Ganges a long time — ^probably scl- 
eral centimes— before proceeding to occupy the countrj' 
farther east, and that “ there the Brahmanical institutions 
must hav^been developed and matured, and, perhaps, tlio 
collection of the Vedic hymns completed, and the canon 
closed,” or, as Lassen has it, the genus imported from 
without ivere first planted, cultivated, and broncrlit to nia- 
tunty in Hindustan, in the coxmtry adjacent to the Sans- 
vati River There must have been a long distance in time 
between the Veda and the Brahmanas In the matured 
Biahmanical system Indra is dethroned by Brahma, who 
does not appear in the Veda as a deity, and the leading 
Vedio divinities have either disappeared or been trans- 
formed. In the literature of that system the Vodic lan- 
guage Itself IS superseded by Sansknf 
There is neither history nor chronology of the long jie- 
nod leqmred for these changes, hut their chumrtcr, and 
what we know of the process by which such changes arc 
efifected, indicate its extent I cannot suppose that the 
Brahmanical system matured on the Sarasi ati v as the ^ imc 
as that known to us as modem Brahmanism, which miiM he 
a late reconstruction of the old system , hiit it v a'; diflcr- 
ent 4om the simpler religion of the Veda, both in its di\m 
ities audits organization, that many ages mu«t haie bcni 
required for the gradual grovth of the changes In vluf Ii 

this difference was produced. 

In the next ages, that iVryan country on the Sara^ati 
was the holy land of the Brahmans Tliey called it llnh- 
mavartta The following is from a frequently quoted /, i- 
eacre of Mann “The tract fashioned by the goth, uhuh 
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lies I'otwcon tlip t^^o <liMno rj\ or- Pin'-NTti nnd Dri'^lnd* 
\ iti. Is c lik'd llmliin'u 'irtln 'Idle iisni^r n Hliii^c to c istt'^ 
md inivod cnstc’s, tint Ins Ih-cii Iniditioinlly mcned in 
tint country, n c'lllod (he pure tisniro ’ He describes ns 
Ar\a\nn(,n n roirion north of (he A indhja Alountnins, from 
the \ alley of the Indus to (ho mouth of the Ganges, sat mg 
that bejond :(< Umit*; laj “the countr\ of the Alleehhac,'’ 
or Dasym “Tuioe-born men'’ ^\ere reiiuired to ronnm 
\Mthm the limits of ,\r\ a\ artta, “ but a f'udra nnv duell 
an\ where’' AVo s^o, therefore, (hat Manu appcareij later 
than this fir-t de\elopinent of the Urdinnnioal system, and 
that tvhen he wrote, the Indo-Ar\ans had left l>rihinri\ art* 
(a to occupj the whole lower \alle} of the Ganges down 
to the Bay of Bengal 

Prc\ lous to this nio\ ement the\ had occupied but a ptnall 
part of India, and jirobably (ho\ were at all timcp muth 
less numerous than the aboriginal population It ma\ bo 
presumed that fiuatical e\clusnencsa was beginning to re- 
lax its scteniy when they took possession of the country 
oil the Lower Ganges, and that closer relation^ were estib- 
libliod between the Art as and the Das\us, for at this pe- 
riod, or at a penod not niuch later, must ha\e begun that 
mixture of the tw o races in w Inch the w Into Arj an color 
inially disappcarcib Tins mixture is an incontestable fict, 
but nothing indicates that it could hai e begun at any time 
during the Yedic age It must, howc^ er, ha\ c begun at a 
a ery early penod, for it was complete, c\ on m the Punjab, 
long before the time of aVlexandcr the Great, who found 
there but opp color, and apparently but one race AA’^c 
learn from Aregasthenes and Ariaan that “ the nati\ es of 
India and Ethiopia arc not much diflerent in their features 
or complexion " It was noticed, says Alegasthenes, that 
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the people of Southern India -vrere darker m color than 
those at the north, and also that “ the Astacem and the 
Assaceni,” two Indian peoples dwelling on the west hank 
of the Indus, were “ not altogether so swartliy” as those 
east of that river 

It may he inferred from passages m the Sanskrit books 
that after the Indo-Aryans occupied the country on the 
X/Ower Ganges known as Maghada and Behar, but more 
anciently as Ekata, Brahmanism was afiected by some 
gieat jmd successful mfluence of the abongmal mhabitnnts 
and their religion K i k ata was probably a ciiilized and 
important country of the Dasyus, and most oftits people 
may have become mcorporated with the Aryans who con- 
quered and occupied it At any rate, after the Aryan oc- 
cupation of that country, the “ twice-hom” Sansknt wor- 
shippers connected with Brahmavartta did not regard it as 
a land of faultless Brahmamsm, but rather as a country in 
which the true religion had lost the holy flavor of ortho- 
doxy But it was not wholly eicluded from the pale of 
the faithfiil, as may be seen in the following passage from 
the Bhagavad Parana, quoted by Mr. Muir in his “ Sanskrit 
Texts,” part iL,p 368. “In every place where those who 
are devoted to me, who are calm, who regard all tilings as 
alike, and who are holy and virtuous, aie born, tlie men 
[of that country] are purified, even if they he Kikatas ” 
Professor "Weber, noticmg the doubt expressed by some 
concemmg the ongm of these Kikatas, shows, what tlio 
Sanskrit books make plam, that they were Aryans v ho did 
not faithftiUy observe the Brahmamcal ntes Be tlunks 
“they may have been Buddhists, or the forerunners of 
Buddhism ” It is well known that Kikata, or Blagbadn, 
was the birth-place of both Buddlnsm and the Pah Ian- 
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guage ; and the inspiration of Buddhism came largely from 
the doctrines of the Cushite system of planet tv orship, which 
had prevaded m India previous to the Aryan mvasion, and 
Tuth Tvhich the phalhc and serpent worship Tvere mtunate- 
ly associated. 

At a later period the Sanskrit lace went beyond the 
Vmdhyn, Mountams mto Southern India An invasion of 
that country, and a war -with Havana, kmg of Ceylon, fur- 
msh the subject of the Kamayana , hut they never occupied 
the Dakshm as they occupied the valley of the Ganges. 
The Sanskrit did not supeisede the aboriginal tongues m 
the Dekhan, and the invadeis found it necessary to absorb, 
or to reconstruct and modify, the old rehgion, which they 
could not extermmate. It may be doubted whether the 
pure and stainless orthodoxy matured in the holy land of 
the Brahmans, Brahmavartta, entirely escaped the modify- 
ing influence of the old rehgion m any other part of India 
If Its modem representative could be submitted to the 
judgment of the great Brahmans of the Sarasvati, they 
would imquestionably regard it as a fallen creature, de- 
filed and transformed by unlaTvfnl association -with Kak- 
shasas. 


EEUGIOTJS mSTORT OF BAnSKRIT ISDIA 

Some Oriental scholars have aigued Tvith much earnest- 
ness and mgenmty to show that Buddhism and the Pah 
language are older than Brahmanism and the Sanskrit lan- 
guage They are mistaken in their conclusions, and yet 
not entirely jyrong They show conclusively that Buddh- 
ism must be older than modem Brahmanism, but they do 
not show that there was not another and much more an- 
cient Brahmanical system, developed and matured while 
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tho San‘ikrit was m the brightest age of its Listoiyas a 
‘-pokori language, and long before the Pali made its appear- 
anre. Iiat wo knoi\ as the Brahmanism of India cannot 
be A cry ancient It is full of elements foreign to the San- 
•^knt race , ii a\ orshijis gods irhom they did not bnng into 
India, and m ho Arere ttnknoAni m the Pantheon at Brahma- 
\ art (a. Like the modem tongues of the country, ft is ftll 
of nntewals borroAi cd from the “Pasyns” or “Bakshasas,” 
in inixturo A\ith Aihom the Indo-Aiyans themselves lost 
their Aihitc color. This cannot be the Brahmanism to 
AA Inch Jlanu gave Isaas m the “divine country” on the Sar- 
asvati, nor of any ago while Sansknt was BtiU learned of 
nvothcra and nni scs, and still used in all the mtcrcourse of 
common life 

Neither the Sanskrit nor the Pali books give us anythmg 
like a regular history of religious development, change, and 
reconstruction m the A'arious countnes oflhdia, but they 
enable ns to see that original and pure Brahmanism — the 
Brahnnnism of the time of Manu — came mto existence be- 
fore the Sanskrit race estabhshed their supremacy in the 
loAver A'allcy of the Ganges, and tliat Buddhism did not ap- 
pear until tiie kingdom of Kxkata, afterward called Ma- 
gadha and Behar, became important and influential At 
first, and for a long time, the two systems must have exist- 
ed as two diflermg schools in the same rebgious commu- 
nion , Buddhism being a Ausiblo bnt undeveloped heresy, 
with a very distinct and positive indiAuduality m its ele- 
ments and tendencies, but not yet sufficiently matured and 
oiganizcd to create actual separation , 

Buddhism was much older than Gautama, or Sakhya- 
aiuni, the Buddha of the Ceylonese records He was only 
one of its pi ophets. A passage in the Raja Tanngmi, a re- 
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ligious history of Kashmir, translated hy Mr Tumour, 
shows (for It plamh ha*; tins meaning) that m China, Thib- 
et, and Xepal, “ si\ Arhatas, or mortal prcdeco'^sor& of Gau- 
tama” (Buddha), arc recognised, and this accoidsnith the 
fact that the Jamas, w hose religious system ongmated m 
Buddhism, celehratc Kasyapa, one of these predecessors, 
as their great prophet, claiming that the Buddhists them- 
selves follon ed him before Gautama appeared. 

Eugene Buraouf found it difficult to comprehend the 
very intimate relations between Buddhism and Siva wor- 
ship Perhaps a clcarci perception of the real significance 
of this worship, with a more careful consideration of the 
circumstances under which Buddhism came mto CMStcnce, 
might have lessened the difficulty He recognised the an- 
tiquity of this system of religion by speakmg of Sakhya- 
Muni as “ the last of the seven human Buddhas of whom 
tradition has preserved recollections ’ Buddhism was the 
growth of many ages preceding that in which Sakhya-Muni 
appeared Its system of doctnne and practice was com- 
pletely developed before his time, and this faet explams 
why the vanous Buddhist sects have difiered and disputed 
so much concemmg the date of his appearance. 

Professor H. H. W ilson, finding among those sects not 
less than twenty difieient dates for the tune of his birth, 
varymg from 2420 B 0. to 453 B C , made this a reason for 
doubting whether such a person ever existed. TTe may 
reasonably deny that he was the original founder of Buddh- 
ism, but he was undoubtedly one of its great teachers 
Bumouf thinks,his teaching was oral, and doubts whether 
he left any writmgs Fa-hian, a Chmese Buddhist who 
spent several ye.ars in India between 899 and 414 AD , 
stated Ins personal knowledge of Buddhist sects there that 
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specially honored the names of three Bnddbns, minicdntc 
predecessors of Sakhya-Mimi, but refiised to honor him a>. 
a Buddha, 

The successful development and final suprcmacv of 
Buddhism in India ivere due, in great measure, to flip 
poiver and mflnence of the kmgdom of Magadha In (Int 
kingdom its gradual gmrth iras protected, and ulicn it 
came to an open warfare with Brahmanism, Magadha v is 
supreme throughout T^oTthem India Brahniinimi in^ 
defeated and driven into obscurity, and for ten or cJeren 
centuries Buddhism was the dommant religion of the hind 
It is probable that both Magadha and tlic religion it pro- 
tected had much greater influence with the abori"inaI in- 
habitants than Brahmanism, and were strengthened hi 
their support; for Buddhism opposed the airogaiicc ol 
caste, and preached equahty. It drew much from the re- 
ligion of the primitive inhabitants, uhiJo it ii on their ‘'im- 
pathy and support against the Brahmans Biuhllii-m ap 
pears to have bad a somewhat larger jufhicncc in Sonthi ni 
India than had been possible to Brahmanimi, and it took 
possession of Ceylon, where Brahman I'-m ncur found i n- 
trance It was established in the countries of Farther In 
dia, it crossed the Indus, it passed our the llitinl'n i 
MountamsintoTliibct, it went to China, and, although u 
was subsequently expelled from India, it is ‘=ttU the rtlitri”’! 
of nearly one third of the human race. 

In the seventh century of the Chn^tian era ^fa^adi. i no 
longer existed as an all-powerful kmgdom Tlo n u < '< 
great pohtical changes, and uith them /■am.- n ho.-a- 
changes Buddliism was declining, and Brahni ini-ni na- 
gaming strength and influence. Tlic rugnimr j.nn. . - 1< ‘ r- 
no longer aU Buddhists, the Brahman- vere (omiuz r-'o 
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power The luscriplions Ijcgan to mention them, at first 
mth respect, as a class-on rvliom royal far or r\ as hc'^torr ed , 
then as “ lords of the earth and at last their position is m- 
dicatcd by the terms used in an inscription at Chatapni, 
dated in the year 1010 A.D ,rvhich describes them as those 
“ whose feet earthly kings adored.” The domifall of Buddh- 
ism seems to have been eflected by a combined and persist- 
ent attack of the Brahmans, the Sair as, communities repro- 
seutmg the aiite-Sanskrit religion of the country, and all 
the Buddhist sectancs who rejected Sakhya-Muni, or made 
Ins teachings subordinate to othci features of the more an- 
cient Buddhism The Buddhism of Sakliya was finally ex- 
pelled from India j but the Brahmanism dcr eloped by this 
successfid crusade rvas no longer that of jilauu and the 
great teachers of the ancient Brahmar artta 
Sakhya-Muni, instead of bemg the founder of Buddhism, 
was m^E^ly the representative of one particular and ^ cry 
popular dm elopment of that system. Tlie Jamas, who still 
remam m India, are really Buddhists who profess to follow 
the teachings of his immediate predecessor. The Saivas, a 
numerous and powerful sect, probably had their origin in 
Buddhism, and represented features of that system which 
did not appear very distinctly in the teachings of Sakliya 
and his disciples "We must suppose there may hai e been 
much m ancient Buddhism that did not appear prominent- 
ly m that particulai development of it which Asoka made 
the estabhshed rehgion of his empire 
The sect called Saivas may have been anciently a Buddh- 
ist school m iVhich the elements drawn from the ante-San- 
skrit rehgion of India were more fully represented than m 
any other It had nsen to great influence when the Bnddli- 
ism ofBakhya-Mum was overthrown, and after this event 
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it seems to have been absorbed by the reconstructed Brali- 
manism that took the place of the fallen system. Like the 
Buddhists, the Saivas rejected the Vedas, and Bumouf re- 
fers to “ a considerable number of gods and goddesses, i er- 
itable Samte divinities, such as Mahakala, Tamantaka, 
Bhdirava, DurgH, Mahdkah, and others that rrere really 
borrotved from the popular religion of the Indians, ” 

MOCEEir BRAJiirAirrsaa 

Dr Stevenson says “ Three different systems of belief 
have contributed to the formation of modem Hinduism [or 
Brahmanism], namely, ancient Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
the ante-Brahmamcal rehgion of the country ” He is sure 
that the tvorship of Siva was “ an abongmal superstition 
of the country,” and that the Brahmans adopted it to gam 
influence ivith people of the old race It is plam, however, 
that they adopted it because the Saivas v ere a power m 
the land. As Dr. Stevenson observes, wherever the Brah- 
mans found among the people a god whom they deemed it 
pohtic to reverence, they straightway made him an avatar 
of odb of their own gods He says mnumerahle local ai a- 
tdrs of gods have thus sprung up throughout the coimtr)', 
and found celebration in manufactured legends or Md/uU- 
myas of the Puranas, 

Tlie later Brahmans aimed to conciliate and ahsorh ei cry- 
thmg ; hut there are many districts where they liai c nc\ cr 
been able to supersede the old rebgion , and even the amal- 
gamation of Brahmanism with Siva worship is not perfect 
Dr Stevenson states, from his own evtensue ohsenation, 
that he can vouch for the fact that, in the 3Iarathi countrj , 
wheie Saivas greatly prevail, no Brahman officiates m a 
linga temple The same appeare to be true in the Drkhau , 
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nml here it nny be ctnteil tint tlic antc-Pan^knt origin of 
Sun Mor^hiji n plainly Mgmficil by the fact that U'; chief 
Ecath and nio^t «icroil phee'^ arc in thoEo partE of the coun- 
try Mhcre the influence of the Sui--knt race, uhether as 
Ijrahnnns or Bu(lilhi‘'t'-, has alua}^ been ueahe^t — ui the 
north-east ami at the «outh, uhcre the uorshippcrs ofSna 
are fir more numerous than tho«c of Vishnu 
The Brahmans coiiUl not ha\c been m holly ivithoiit or- 
caniz-ition and influence during the Buddln>-t age*:, for 
they kept the Sin«knt langinge in use as a literary lau- 
guage. and they carefully proven ed the old Vcdic and 
Sanskrit books, but their endenor to connect the ongni 
of modem Brahnianimi uitli the oldest traditions of their 
class, and make it appear to be the same s\ stem that m as 
developed m the early tunes at Brahmai artta, has led them 
to destroy some of the books, rcMsc and interpolate others, 
and to do all m then- povrci to hide or obscure the inter- 
vening religious history of India It cannot •ivcll bo doubt- 
ed that the Puranas haie been reconstructed to a certain 
extent While, as Colonel Wilford pointed out, they con- 
tain much that bears internal cMdencc of gieat antiquity, 
there arc other portions of their contents that cannot be 
a ory old Wilford said “ I am soraetimes tempted to bc- 
lic\e, from some particular passages m the Puranas avhich 
have the true histoiical style, that the Hindus haie de- 
stroyed, or at least designedly consigned to oblivion, all 
genume records raihtating against their system.” Mr 
TTatben believed that, “on the Mussulman conquest of 
India, the Brahmans destroyed all prei ions historical doc- 
uments,” and said, “ they seem, nei ertlieless, to hai e care- 
fully pieseived, invented, or adapted such compositions 
m Sanskrit as attested their own religious siipiemacy.” 
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While the Pmnnas imdonPtctlly contain gennine records 
of great, antiquity, v>c cannot safely trust those portions of 
them that relate to the connection of modern Brahmanism 
Mith niicicnt tunes, 

ivDiAN- insTor.v and crnioxoiocy 
Ihero IS nothing in the monuments orliteratnre of India 
fli'it aflbnls materials for a chronological history of the 
emintry, or tliat ftimbhcs a basis for any hypothetical 
‘'('home of sneli n history. There is in the Pah language a 
history of Coj Ion, deemed authentic, that goes back to the 
}car , hcloic the Christian Era, and there is a history 
of Knslunir, the Baja Tanngmi, of which Professor Wilson 
spolvo as “ the only Sanskiit composition yet discovered to 
■uluth the (itlo ofhistoiy can with any propriety be ap- 
])hed It is difllcult to believe that Tvnttcn annals of 
JlJagadhi, Ondc, and other Indian kingdoms never existed. 
The Jaims accuse the Brahmans of having destroyed “ all 
the historical hooks in existence wherever they gamed the 
ascendency,” and they assert, also, that the Puranas were 
originally historical woiks, and that Parasnrama, Eamchan- 
dra, Krishna, and others, celebrated as divme heroes, were 
m^ly great kings who reigned in Onde and other Brah- 
maiucal countnes in ancient times. It seems very clear 
that these charges against the Brahmans are tme The 
lost history cannot he recovered , but certam facts appear, 
in the course of these mqiimes, that engage attention, and 
fuiiiish important suggestion's 

Wc see in tlie Veda itself that the people found in India 
by the Sanskrit race were a civilized people, 'who had im- 
]ioi tant cities, and, of course, settled life and political or- 
ganization. It IS preposterous, and utterly unwarranted 
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by any fact -wbatever, to approach this investigation inth 
the mind and imagination preoccupied by the assumption 
that the people of India -were all savages before the Aryans 
•went there jt^'othing to justify this assumption can be 
found m the Veda, for the teims of leligions hatred and ex- 
ecration bestowed upon the native inhabitants by the fa- 
naticism of the invading Aryans cannot have this meaning 
When we read m the Veda that the Dasyus, Rakshasas, 
and demons, as they were called, had important cities, 
mties built of stone,” “ ancient cities,” cities that were at- 
tacked by siege and blockade, we see clearly that the abo- 
rigmal inhabitants of India were cn ilized 

It is probable that the highest condition of their civili- 
zation existed in the kingdoms of the southern countiy and 
on the Lower Ganges , but civihzation was found m that 
part of India first i isited and occupied by the Sansknt race, 
Fa-lnan, the Chinese traveler, learned m India that the an- 
cient “ Rakshasas” and “ demons” of Ceylon were a civil- 
ized and commeicial people In the Ramayana, the people 
of the Dekhan are called not only Rakshasas, but also 
“ monkeys ,” but there is mention of their kings, kingdoms, 
wealth, golden ornaments, and nch gifts to Rama, which 
very distmctly indicates their civihzation. We see it, also, 
in those antiquities of the country, which must be referred 
to ages before the Aryan immigration, and which so cleai- 
ly connect that ante-Sansknt civihzation "with the Aiabiaii 
Cushites Cmlization must hav6' come from Arabia to In- 
dia at a penod^that was already in the misty deeps of an- 
tiquity when the oldest hymns of the Veda were ■written 
The history of the Aryan race in India may be drnded 
into four distmct peiiods 1 The Vedic age, which began 
when the Indo-Aryans were dweUmg m Haptu-Hindu, and 
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closed at some penod after .their settlement at BrahmaA nrt- 
ta-on the Sarasvati. Durmg this penod they occnpied hut 
a small part of the country 2. The ancient Brahmamcal 
penod, -vrlucli Began at Brahmavartta, and tenmnated n lien 
the supremacy of Buddhism was estabhshed. This was the 
penod of the Sansknt language. The Yedic tongne had 
ceased to exist save m the old books, and there were un- 
poi-tant changes in the Tedic Pantheon A a ery long pe- 
nod of tune was required for such changes, to which must 
be added aU the time necessary for the Sansknt tongue .to 
appear, receive its great develojiment, live its whole life as 
a spoken langnage, and finally disappear from common use 
3 The penod of Sakhya-Mum’s Buddhism, which lasted 
about twelve centones, counting from the tune of the 'joc- 
ond convocation m the yeai 453 B C 4 The penod of 
modem Brahmanism, which was beginning to take form 
and assume importance in the seventh century of the Chns- 
tian Era, more than elcA en hundred years ago 
The kmardom ofhlagadha was much older than the time 
of Sakhya-hlum, who is supposed to IiaA'c been boni more 
than GOO years before Chnst It grew up out of the Arj - 
an occupation of the Lower Ganges, and may liaA c been 
as old as any attempt to reconstnict its cbrouologA has 
claimed , but we baA e no authentic chronology, nor ca cu 
an authentic list of the kings from the beginning The 
Brahmans, who preserved the old San«knt and Yodic books, 
have dealt most villanously AVith the historical and chro- 
nological records of the country Mr Tumour, in lus In- 
troduction to the Mahawanso, speaking of the groat mirt- 
nuity that has been displayed in attempts to unnnl and 
explam the absurdities of Hindu chronologA , says '• Tin v 
all tend to show that the incongruities are the result of 
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hyctcnntic pen cr^-ion*:, ln<l rccouno to, piiicp llic time of 
IMpga'-lliciic':, In tlip Ihmlu'', lo "work out tlieir relurioup 
mipoptxirc':, iiul tint they in no degree ongnnte m Inrlnr- 
om ignbnnce, or in the imperfect light that In^- glimmered 
on a remote antiquity ’’ And yet thc^c unpardonable falsi- 
fiers have not been able to hide the fict that Bnddhnm, 
including all its various schools, has had a far more pow- 
erful and permanent influence in India than Brahmanism, 
nor to coneeil the comparatively modem origin of then 
own compo'-itc system 

TiiK ANCir\T vivlvyvx rMPini: 

El-^Ias'hdi, in his vv ork on bi-tory and geography, en- 
titled “ Meadows of Gold and 3Inics of Gems, ’ say s “ In- 
dia IS a vast country, having many seas and monntams, 
and borders upon the empire ofcz-Zanii, which is the king- 
dom of the ^laharii, the king of the islands, whose domin- 
ions form the frontiei between India and China, and arc 
considered as part of India ’ lie i-cprcsents that “ the 
splendor and high civ iliratioii” of this island empire, called 
cz-Zami, vv ere greatly celebrated Farther on he adds 
“ The Maharlj is lord of the srxth sea,” and “ king of the 
islands from which dT ngs and spices are exported ,” and 
says, “ the population and the number of the troops of his 
kingdom cannot be counted , and the islands under his 
sceptre are so numerous that the fastest sailing v essel is 
not able to go round them m two ycai's ” [See Aloys 
Sprenger’s translation, p 170, 187, 355-0, and 397 ] Tlie 
people of this great island empire, he tells us, were black. 

Five hundred and fifty years after the time when El- 
Mas udi wrote, the Portuguese made their first appearance 
in the Indian Seas hay mg sailed around the Cape of Good 
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Hope. At ihnt < line (hn colebratccl empire -vras still in ex- 
igence, imich M ealcened, and in a state of decline It m- 
cliided, M i<h (he peninsula of Hlalacca, the gi'eat islands of 
Sinnatia, Ijornco, .Tata, and Celebes, and all the other isl- 
ands between Au‘^trnha and the China Sea. Eenandot 
ttncH the reports of t^\ o Mussulman travolcis -who xisited- 
that jiait of the East in the ninth century, previous to the 
time of El-jlInsVidi At that time it included Arracan, 
Chittagong, the Gangctic provinces, and considerable tem- 
iory on the Coromnndc] coast They called it the empire 
of y/ipagc, or Zabaja, probably a corruption of the name of 
(he island of Java, or J.iba, -which is also an old name for 
the Inland of Sumatra, called Ja-ba-dm by Ptolemy and, 
i^Tarco Polo. These tiavclers gave an account of -wars be- 
lli ecu the Mahd-Baja of ZaMja and the king of Al-Comr, 
or Comorin, .and other kings in Southern India. Zaba, on 
the peninsula of Malacc.a, was a famous empoiium m the 
time of Ptolemy; and Zdbdja,as a great maritime power, 
was pi obably much older than the CJmstian Era 
This u as an empiic of the people whom we kno-w as the 
Malays, who, bke the modern mhabitants of Yemen, Mauri- 
tania, and Asia Minor, no longei represent the civilization 
that made tbcu nation gieat in anient times It may 
1 oasonably bo presumed that in the Malays we see the race 
found in India by the Ai .abian Cushites. Mr, Marsden, wh( 
has given some attention to their hterature and language 
IS inclined to connect them ethnically with the people oi 
Chinese Tartaiy Their color and other physiological pe 
ciiliarities forhid this classification, and probably their Ian 
gunge will do so stiongly whenever it shall be thorongh- 
fy imdci stood and intelligently desenhed It has been 
ascertamed that dialects of the Malayan tongne .me used 
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l)y the people inlinlnting ncnily all the i'^laml'; from New 
Zealand to the Sandwich I-^lands, fioin Madagascar ta For- 
mosa, and from the Indian Archipelago to Easter Island, 
on the American side of the Pacific Ocean, and that they 
all ha^c certain iitos and customs, winch, like then related 
dialects nidicate a common origin 

Tliesc points arc discussed in a a olninc published at Lon- 
don in 1S34, irliicJi w*as w ntlcn by Lev Dr Lang, and en- 
titled “The Origin and Migrations of the Polync'-ian Na- 
tion, Donioiistraling their Ancient Discoa ery and Progn>''‘:- 
i\e Settlement of the Continent of Amcnci ’ Iluniboldt 
and others ha\ e stated their belief that Aincnca w a"^ a isit- 
cd in pre-historic times by people from the Asiatic aroild, 
who w ent there across the Pacific Ocean , the Chinese and 
Japanese have recorded traditions that say this, and the 
Abbe Brasseur do Bonrbourg points out that the ancient 
Penmans had traditions oflhc arrnal in their countre of 
foreigners, who came by sea, and landed on the w estem 
coast 

Tlic ancient Malayan cmlization, like that of India and 
so many other ancient peoples, came originally, w c may 
suppose, from the old Arabians Java and the other large 
islands haic antiquities, including rums and inscriptions, 
that bale not been explored and studied Tlic Malays 
read and write, and ha\ c many of the arts of ci\ ilized life 
Tliey use the ilrabic characters, it is said , but formerly, u 
appears, they used another alphabet Lieut Col. Sykes 
stated, in the Jonmal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, that 
“there are antient inscriptions m Java” an-itten m a char- 
acter bke that of “ the old inscriptions m the Dekhan ” It 
the antiquities of that old empire of Ziibqa (which Dr 
Lansr, in the ardor of his enthnsia'^m, believed to be as old 

M 
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nn tlio Kinpiro of China) conlcl bo intelligently and faith- 
fully oxploied, something important might be added to 
our knoM ledge of the East — somctbmg tliat might give ns 
a better notion of the character and importance of the 
Malayan people in ancient times, and aid our endeavor to 
make clear pome of the diflicult problems of Indian history 
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EGYPT PREVIOUS TO 'VIENTS' 

Axcievt Eg}*]it now n fact that cannot ho dibcroclit- 
C(l, but a fict, new crthelc‘=‘5jA% Inch the cnircnt chronologies 
cannot accept It has^ alw a\ been \ isiblo, thongU ‘scarcely 
c\ cr fully rccognibcd by those w ho ha^ c w ntten history 
Gi-ook scholars w ho ^ i«itcd Eg\ pt low ard the close of the 
Kew Monarchy, studied in it» schools, explored its hbra- 
ncs, ohsen'cd its monuments, and had access to abundant 
matenals for writing its history, wcie not incited to wnto 
on that countr}', o% cn as imperfectly as some of them wrote 
about Persia Tliey were more disposed to appropriate 
Egyiitian science and plulosophy without due acknowl- 
edgment, and we find many Greeks ccnsuiing Ileiodotus- 
scornfully because he admitted that Greek thought and 
culture came largely from the Egyiitians and Phceniciaus 

Ilelleiiic egotism and exclusiveness could not allow the 
scholars of Greece proper to write candid histones of “ out- 
side barbanans,” and show, by clear an4 formal recogni- 
tion, that the civilization of any “ barbanan” nation, or of 
any older time, was or could be superior to that of Hollas , 
and their spirit has been allow cd too great influence on the 
scholarship of jnodem times Greek scholars had before 
them records and monuments of the Old Monarchy of 
Egypt they imestigated carefully, and recorded 

the result of their investigations in candidly-wntteu his- 
tories of the country, our notions of the great past would 
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be regulated by a scheme of chronology more m accord- 
ance -mth trutli than that of Usher or of any other rabbin- 
ical speculator, and it ■would be much easier to accept the 
facts concerning Egypt which modem discovenes ha\o 
made undeniable 

MAITOTHO’s HISTOUT OP EGYPT, 

So far as we know, the only history of Egypt ci or writ- 
ten m Greek was that of Manetho of Sebcnnytus, an Eq-rp- 
tian priest of the highest reputation for learning and wis- 
dom, -a bo wrote about 300 years before the Clinstian Era 
His aim was to give, in the Greek language, a full account 
of the religions and philosophical uisdom of his country, 
■with a complete lecord of its history and chionology, bas- 
ing his work on the ancient annals and sacicd books of 
Egypt. The history was airanged in three parts Jn the 
first part he gave what was known of the Instorj’- of Eg} pt 
previous to the time of Menes, mth the first elci en d} nas- 
ties of the Old onarchy, which Mcncs cstabh'-hed TJio 
second part closed mth the nineteenth djunsfv, and the 
third continued the histoiy down to the oicrtlnou of 
Ucctanebiis n , the last native soACicign,by the Pci'-ian'- 
Accoiding to Manetho^, as usually undcistood, llic turn 
from the first yeijf of Mcncs to tins conquest ofEgvpt h\ 
the Persians was 3555 ycais. During this time there m ere 
thirty snceessive d}Tiasties, and the account of them ‘■lur- 
gests a dmsion of Egyptian instor}- into three groat pen- 
ods— the Old Monarchy, the Jliddlc hlonarJ.}, oi 
of the Hyksos, and the Eew IMonartJi}, vlnoh htg.ui vith 
the eishtcenth dynasty, and terminated u ilh the n mn ol 
Uectanebus U Manetho states that the nilc^f the Jh k 
SOS lasted 5J1 year'; Tlie reign of Mcnc« beenn in tl)>‘ 
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jcar 38in 1> C , rctknuing Juinn yoarv, or ^S05, reckoning 
Egyptian a car's 

Tins impoi tint. work ofManeUio is lost , but fragments 
of it liavc come down to us in the works of Julius Africa- 
niis, Eusebius, S\ nccllus, Joscplius, uiid otlicrs Certain 
passacrcs in Plutarcir" treatise dc Tisuk ct Osiri are’ sup- 
posed to be extracts from that part of it in wliicli lie cx- 
plaiuetl the Enjpliaii doctrines coiiccming the gods The 
most axahiable portion of the history thus presorted is the 
list of Egyptian dynasties Xone of the transcribers, how- 
ever, have prosened it entirely free from error, but in 
Julius Afneanus, copied by St nccllus, and m the Armenian 
t crsion of Eusebius, tve hat e copies of it so nearly correct 
that we can sec what it was Oni dogmatic thronologists 
hate not boon able to receive this list with cordiality, m 
fact, they hat 0 treated it tcry iinworthilt , but its coi- 
rcctness has been revealed more and more clearly at et cry 
step m the progress of modem discot cry in Egvjit, which, 
instead of reducing the time gnen for the duration of 
Egypt under all the dtuiaslics, has led some acute int csli- 
gators to behete it should be considerably increased b}* 
additions to the time of the Old J[onarchy. 

ilanotho’s eminent character and great reputation made 
Ins work an authority m Ins ow u time It was universally 
accepted as authentic It docs not appeal that its accu- 
racy w as questioned for GOO years aftei it was written, or 
until the beginning of the fourth century of the Chnstian 
Era, w hen certain Jewish Eabbins and Christian w riters 
fell mto an obstuiate chronological control ersy, the Chris- 
tians aiming to establish certain millennial theones, and 
the Jews to oppose them Manetho’s chronology found 
its way mto this controversy, but neither Jew' noi Chris- 
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tinn \\n‘t in n mood to accept it -vuthout revision. Both 
parties sonqht to compel Ins dates to hamoiuze mththe 
MM('m llu-y jnor.uioly called biblical; and the rabbinical 
doctm.itisij n ho had not scrupled to falsity the genealogies 
and alter the dates of his oi\n sacred Senptures, conld not 
be evjicclcd to treat Jlanetho tntli mucli rererenca ITa- 
iietho’s earliest chronological date, 3803 B C., could not be 
toh'iated; therefore it must bo denied, and they pro- 
reoded to mutilate and falsify his list of the dynasties 
Tins ^ illanoiis cnde.ai or of falsehood, vhich n'as as false to 
(ho real chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures as to that of 
Afaiietbo’s history, 11 as conducted in the most systematic 
and elaborate manner possible to those engaged in it 
niarictho’s lists and numbers w'cre altered, abbreviated, and 
ti-ansfonncd in the most unscrupulous -way, so as to com- 
press them -witbin sucli limits as suited the dogmatism of 
labliinical theories 

This studied operation of fraud pi oduced two spurious 
MOrks — the “Old Cliroiiiele” and the “Sotbis” — which 
ba^ 0 , since, more than ouco deceived and misled honest m- 
■vestigatois To these spnnous wntings — which almost 
cntiioly omitted the Old Monarchy and othermse falsified 
the tnie list — is due most of the confusion mtroduced mto 
the inquiry concerning Egyptian chronology and ancient 
Instoiy Their real character is now more generally un- 
derstood, and yet, since the yeai 1800, a large and elabo- 
rate octavo volume has appeared m England, devoted to a 
discussion of Egyptian chronology, m which that false 
“ Old Cluoiiiclc” is used as the highest authority on this 
subject 

But It docs not belong to my present purpose to engage 
in this discussion, or to give a history of modem explora- 
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Conntnes” under one government, nnd lay the foiin 
dations of a great monarchy v'hose monuments arc ^litl 
studied wjth admiration and vender. 

There is neither history nor chronology of Egypt prcM- 
oiis to the time of Henes TTe hai e only the f ict tint < n - 
ibzation, letters, science, political orgunirntion, and hutg'- 
existed theie long before ho appeared, vith such hnovl- 
edge of the.eaily history of the “ Tvo Countries'' as may 
he gleaned from legends, traditions, and nn thologieal mi- 
ratives jfVnnals of those early ages were muloiihfedly 
written and preseired in tho temjdes, hut they ‘•eein (<> 
have peiished long before the time of j\Ianctho ^Vhen 
ve consider that a civilization like that of Eg} pt in tho 
time of Menes is not the vork of a year or of a centui\, wo 
see distinctly that Egypt had a long existence prcMoin to 
Ills reign ITost of tho great monuments of civili/ition 
now found in Egypt belong to the period of the Old 3h)ii 
archy, some of the grandest of them being ns old ns flir 
time of its earlier dynasties 
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“ Every one wlio considers tlio features, the language, 
and other pecuhanties of tho ancient Egyptians, vnll feel 
convinced that they arc not of Afiicau extraction, hut that, 
hke the Ahyssuiians and many inhabitants of the known 
valley of the Nile, they hear the evident stamii of an Asi- 
atic origm ” And, “ In manners, language, and many oth- 
er respects, Egypt was certainly more Asiatic than Afii- 
can , and though there is no appearance of the Hindu and 
,Eg3^tian rehgions having been boi rowed from one anoth- 
er, yet it is not impi obable that those two nations may 
have proceeded fiom the same original stock, and have 
migrated southwards from then* parent country m Central 
Asia ” 

How many difficult problems, oi problems that seem dif- 
ficult to many leanied mvestigators, become clear imme- 
diately when we recognise the pre-histonc gieatness of an- 
cient Arabia ! Sir Gardner Wilkmson goes to Central Asia 
to find the ongm of the ancient Egyptians, and endeavors 
to connect them with the Ai-yan race, which hngiiistic sci- 
ence forbids Professor Rawlmson and others go over into 
Africa, and down the Nile to Meroe, to find the onginal 
colonizers and ci\ ilizers of Chaldea, which is preposterous 
These gropmgs m the daik wiU be discontmiied when such 
mqmrers have learned to comprehend Aiabia, the ancient 
mother of nations Sir Henry Rawlmson sees the common 
ongm of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and finds it even m 
the charactei of their writing, which, he thmks, must have 
been m existence before the two peoples sepaiated, but 
he does not see Arabia, although he understands very well 
tlie impossibihty of connectmg the ongm of either the 
Chaldeans or Egyptians with any people of the Aryan race 
Lepsiiis diaws the same conclusions from the resemblance 

M2 
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of Egyptian and other Cushite anting, and thinks the 
may iiave hi ought the first elements oftheus 
“fiom their onginal home in Asia ” 

TJie ancient Arabians, being -vrliat they ivere, could not 
fail to occupy the I7ile valley, and place colomes m Fpper 
Egypt It IS very easy to see the course taken by their 
colonizing and cn ihzmg forces They crossed the Straits 
of Bab -el -Mandeb, and created a second Land of Cush. 
Tliey occupied the Upper Nile valley, creating the civil- 
ized country long knoivn as Baibara, and aftenvards famed 
as Meroe At length they went on to the lower valley of 
the Eile, and planted colonies m Upper Egypt Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkmson says “ That civilization advanced north- 
waids from the Thebaid to Lower Egypt isTiighly prob- 
able ” The hieroglyphic legends which give precedence 
to Uppei Egypt, and show that its early cities were the 
oldest in the coimtry, place this beyond doubt Civiliza- 
tion certamly came from the south 
Memphis, in Lower Egypt, founded by Menes, has aiotmd 
its jums the great pyramids, and many other wonderful 
remams of the Old Monarchy, which astonish beholders ; 
but This, 01 Thims, m Upper Egypt, was a royal city, where 
kings reigned long before the time of Menes The Egyji- 
tian name of Memphis was Misr When another loyal 
town rose on the east side of the nver, this new city was 
also called Misr, and it still returns this name among the 
people, for Alkahira, the Conqueress, vmlgarly called Cairo, 

IS merely an epithet of the Mahometan Arabs Hosea calls 
the city Moph, the Chaldean paraphrase ca,11s it Maphes, 
Rabbi Kimcbi says Moph and Uoph were the same town. 
The Septua^t calls it Memphis, which the Copts and 
Arabs pronounce Memif or Menf Misi was the ancient 
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mine of E^^JU; mul Mi'-rinn, tlie plnml or <lml, moans 
litonll} tlio Two Mi'r-, jil boni" dt'-cnboil on its iiion- 
nmont'' i-- the “ Tw o Countno'- ’ 

It i' '•tited tint when rnihrcil oominnnitus wore fir'-l 
c'^tilili'-lKil in Eg\j)t,tlio lower jnrt of the connlrv was 
entirely sen nml nnrsli Ileroeloliis, who ini cstigntc<l this 
point mill discmsid u nt length, heliei ed tint Kg}]>t wns 
fonncrly n hnv or nnn of the in hn s(cond hook, he 

sponks thus of Its pin sjcnl eondition in the tune of Clones 
“Tlioy sax tint m the tune of Mencs all Kg\pt, except the 
di'-tmt of Tliehcs, w n*- n morns*., niid that no j>nrt of the 
land now cMstm'i helow Lake M\ rn wns then nho\e wa- 
ter To this place from the sea n n i-eien dn}b’ pnss igc . 
np the rncr'’ So u wnswntten Piihstanlnlh m the an- 
nnls of Egypt, nnd so it wns stated hy the noice of tradi- 
tion Mcnci! drained n part of Lower Egnpt h\ chnncrmg 
the chniiiiel of the rncr Diodorus ,‘^iciilns, rchcnrMng, m 
his thml hook, nvhnt he h id learned from EthiO]nnn sources, 
makes this statement “Tlie Ethiojnnns snn that the Egc])- 
tinns are n colony drawn out of them hy Osiris, and that 
Egypt w-ns formerly no jnrt of the continent, hut n sen at 
the hegmmng of the nvorld. Init that afterw nrds it nvas 
made 1 iiid hy the Du er ^Tile 

Rcnucll, 111 Ins work on the Geographical System of Ile- 
rodotus, ohserv cs that “the configuration nnd composition 
of the low lands lean e no room for doubt that the sea once 
washed the base of the rocks on which the pyramids of 
Memphis stand, the present base of which is washed by the 
inundation ofllie Xilc at an elevation of seventy or eighty 
feet abox e the Mediterranean , but when we attempt to 
cany back our ideas to the remote penod when the foun- 
dation of the delta was first laid, we are lost in the con- 
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templation of so vast a period of time ” Tliat k 

geologically a “ gift of the 27ile” cannot rcasomhl} hi. 
doubted, and yet, old as it is. Sir Charles Ljcll point-' ont 
conclusively that it is much more modem than the “utoiu' 
age” of Europe, as revealed by dciiosits found m the aiuiint 
giaA^el of the valley of the Somme 
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in early tunes it -sras not greatly developed , and it -vras 
not so TndelJ" prei'alent, nor so powerfhlly controlling m 
the ancient vorld- Ceitainly it liad nothing to do with 
the formation and development of Egypt , that was en- 
tirely a work of the Cushites, or Ethiopians This is why 
the annals of the Egyptian priests were so full of the Ethi- 
opians, who not only played a foremost and wonderful part 
m the aftairs of the world, hut who had been playing that 
part long before Egypt became the abode of a cnnhzed 
community 

THE OLD SAXSKIOT BOOKS OK EGTBT. 

Many references to the pre-historio ages of Egypt are 
found in the old Sanskrit books, which contam i emarkably 
accurate notices not only of Africa, but also of 'Western 
Europe What the ancient Aryans knew of distant re- 
gions came to them probably through the more enteipris- 
mg Cushites, who preceded them in India, and with whom 
they must have mamtamed a constant mtercourso. That 
the account of Egypt, given by then Puranas and other 
legendary narratives, is based on actual knowledge of a 
1 ery early condition of the country, is endent, for it is ac- 
companied by accurate descriptions of the iSTile, of the re- 
gions through which it flows, and of adjacent regions m 
Africa ; and it is just as clear that these mythical and le- 
gendary narratives of the ancient Aryans of India have a 
historical basis They may have been shaped, more or 
le^s, by the mfluence of that enchantment which distance 
in tune and pHce usually works m the unagmation of such 
a people So it was with sumlar mythical stones of the 
Greeks, and so it has been ei erywhere, from the begmnmg 
of time, in all commumties placed in like circumstances 
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The facts commuDicated must flow in the same stream of 
narration with the feelings, fancies, and prejudices of the 
narratoi^ , hut the facts are not on this account less re.al, 
and fiequently they stand out with all the clearness of un- 
obscured reahty 

Some account of what is told by the Sanskrit Pnranas, 
or mythical stones, can be found in the very elaborate pa- 
pers of Major Francis Wilford, piibhshed m several of the 
early volumes of “Asiatic Besearehes ” They estabhsh 
the, fact that in very remote times there uas a great com- 
munication between India and Arabia, and the countries 
on the Nile, and most of them relate to events that occiii- 
led m the ages when the conntnes of Hindustan were still 
subject to the sway of the Cushites, who seem to have be- 
gun their occupation of India before they went to Egypt 
Here is the old Sansknt description of the Hile 
“That celebrated and holy nver [the Nile] takes its rise 
from the Lake of the Gods, thence named Amara or Hci a 
Saiovera, the region ofSharma or Shairaa-st’han, hctMCon 
the Mountams ofAjagara and Sitautn, vhich seem part of 
Sdma-giri, or the Blountains of the Moon, the conntiy round 
the lake hems called Chandn-st’han or Moonhnil thence 
the Cab [Nile] flows into the marshes of Padma-\ an, and 
through the Nishadha Mountains into the laud of Barbara 
[Hubia, still known to the natives as Barbara], wbenco it 

* Some ofWilford’s pnpers, pnblislicd in volumes of the “ A'lntic He 
Ecarches” previous to the 8tJi, cannot be fully trusted, bo tells ns, bceaioi 
he was deceived by his pundit But this cannot appb to tbcir nrrount of 
the Nile, for kiim\ledge of the source and character of i]iis nver prev- 
alent in India and Arabia in very early times Jlorcoi cr, rtoltmy, s' I " 
studied the Phcenician and Arabian geographers carcfulh, stated tliat lie 
Nile rose in certain Mountains of the Moon, /ram tiro kits bangfcLi: and 
ivest of each other, near the eqnafor 
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p'lc^os through tlic ^lountam'; of llunncvit'v into Sinclm- 
dw ipa proper [i c. Upper Egypt proper] , there, entering 
the fore'^ts of Tnpa': [or Thohnic], it run'? into Cantacanlesa, 
or Misra-«t’lnn, and through the y oods named .Vrafiga and 
Ata\ 1 , mto the S inc'liahdhi ” 

In this descnption y e ‘Jec an actual knOAvlcdgc of the 
source of the Nile, of the lake region of Africa, and of the 
countn* near the Mountains of the Sloon — knowledge 
avhich -we liaie lacked until within a few }cars, and we 
still know much lc«s of those regions than was knowai in 
India when these Puranas were originally written, especial- 
ly of the Mountains of the Moon, whoso very name comes 
to us from Arabia and India M*e have learned recently 
from evplorors that the mam source of the Nile is a lake 
which they call Y ictona Nyanza, and that it certainly has 
connection wath another lake, now called Albert Nyanza 
They toll iis. also, that the country around the lakes, at 
and near the sources of the Nile, is now called U-nyarahezi 
or ^loonland, and Speke sais “U-nyamhezi — Country 
of the 3Ioon — must hai e been one of the largest kingdoms 
of-Vfnea.” Tlie Mountains of the iloon, whose name is as 
old, probably, as the first Cushite occupation of that coun- 
try, have not yet been explored Traditions of that Cush- 
ite invasion and occupation, as well as other traces of it, 
remain there to this day. 

The country which the Piiranas designate as Barbara 
was situated between Upper Egypt and Abyssmia, or, ac- 
cordmg to TTilfordjit included “all the country between 
Sycne and tho confluence of the Nile with the Tacazze, 
which IS generally called Barbara and Barba at the pres- 
ent time In this name, perhaps, we see the ongm of that 
term Barbary, which has been apphed to Northern Africa, 
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find filso of lliG term Berbers, used to designate ntnaerons 
tribes that occupy the interior of I^ortbern Africa 
According to the Sanskrit books, tlie first settlers in 
Egypt Trere the Sharraicas, who went fiom Cnsha-dwipa. 
It IS said, “ they found the country peopled by eyil beings, 
and by a few impure tnbes of men who had no fixed habi- 
tation ” They were followed by other tnbes and enu- 
grants, fiom vanous parts of Cnsha-dwipa within, among 
whom the most numerous and impoiiant were the Paths, ' 
who are shown to bare been Cushites, and who, as Wilford 
points out, were of the same race as the Phoemcians The 
term Sancha-dwipa, which became a designation for the 
W’hole eastern part of the contment, was oiigmally appbed 
to Upper Egypt There are legends referring to other em- 
igrants who are said to have gone to that region from 
Cnsha-dwipa and from India, in which we see, woren into 
beautiful fictions, traditional reports of occurrences there 
after the first settlements became established communities. 

Of course, they give us neither history nor chronology, 
and thoie is usually nothing to indicate clearly either the 
distance or the relation, m time, between the events used 
for narration in one legend and those nsed m another The 
Pnranas desenbe the reign of “ King It” (or “ Ait,” as he is 
often called), whose rule seems to have maiked a great 
epoch in the history of Upper Egypt He belonged to a 
very remote period Iir the Greek traditions he is called 
AStns The Pnranas say he came forth from the waters 


of the Cab, or Nile, and they speak of bim as a snbordmate 
incarnation of tbe god Mnra He pnt an end to a period 
of frightful war and devastation, overwhelmed tbe JDaityas 
or evil bemgs, piotected the JDevatas or good people, re- 
stored order, and ruled those oonntiies with honor and 
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glorv Stcplniius of Byr-'intmni came fioin Tncln, 

■v\ IulU the Pumins clo not claim lie may l>a\ o been a Cu^^b- 
ite or Arabian prince ylio bad been cniploj ed in India, then 
laigely occupied by tlic Cii'^lutc':, and ulio a\ aa afterw aids 
‘^eiil to the coiiiitric<^ on the Nile to «:ii]>jircsa diborder and 
icbcllioii,or to defend the aettlcnicnts against iin asion from 
the interior He nla^ lia\e remained there a long time as 
goi enior of those countiies 

Tlie Pni'aiias mention seyeial kings of Arabia, oi “tlic 
intenor Cnshi-<lyipa,'’ uitli 11110111 the toiiiitiics on tlic 
Xilc had a icry intimate connection, and to yliom they 
i\cre siibiect 01 tnbutary One of these Cushite knigb 
11 as Dn odasa, pronounced Diodas in the popular dialects 
It IS Slid that he Toignod oicr the “i\ ostein districts” of 
Cusha-diripa ivithui, nhicli extended from the shores of the 
Mediteiranean to the banks of the Indus and the shores of 
the Indian Ocean Wilford remarks that “he seems to 
hai cbecn the Ilerculcs-Diodas mentioned by Eusebius, i\ho 
doiinshcd in Pliaaiicia ” The stoiy of another king of 
Cusha-dwipa is told inth 1 ariat 10ns, and i\ith raoie than 
the usual actiiity of imagination, indicating that at some 
remote period 111 the past he had a i\ ide-sprcad fame, and 
lias a f 11 onto theme of jiopular eulogy One lersioii of 
his story is substantially as folloivs 

On the Mountains of Ju'al imiic’lia, in the intenor Cusha- 
duipa, reigned a iiituous and rtdigious prince, named 
Charvauayauas, ivhose son, Capeyanas, had a controlling 
passion foi arms and hunting At length Capeyanas, be- 
ing more deyotedto his faioiitc pursuits than to ichgioiis 
obsei yances, lyas exiled by his father, ii ent to a prince 
lyhose temtory yas in the yesteni part of Arabia, and 
man led his daughter He distinguished himself ns a he- 
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1 010 warrioi, rose fz om the position of a subordinate pnnce, 
became the supreme ruler of Cusha-dwipa, governed justly, 
subdued rebellious tributary pnnces east and west, made 
great conquests, and ruled his vast kingdom in glory He 
had a daughter named Antarmada, and a son Bhateyauas, 
who succeeded him on the throne and conquered the Kmg 
of Meru. Bhateyanas and his sister finally became devo- 
tees, and retired to the foiest of Tapas, in Upper Egypt 
Here Antarmada was sorely persecuted hyMayadeva, who 
at length chained her to a rock on the sea-shore, Irom 
which she was dehvered by a young hero named Parasica, 
whom she married After death they were seated among 
the stars, with Capeyanas and his wife Casyapn 
Wdfoid, havmg detected his pundit m deceptions and 
fraudulent copymgs from the manuscnpts, was for a tune 
in doubt concemmg the authenticity of this Sanskrit ver- 
sion of the story of JTephens, Cassiopeia, Perseus, and An- 
dromeda But, on carefhl investigation, the doubt was re- 
moved, and different versions of the story were found in 
the Yantra-i'aja and other hooks, “ with a most ample ac- 
count of the thirty-six Deccam so famous in Egyptian as- 
tronomy, and called Prescan m Sanskrit ” In the Yantra- 
laj a, Perseus is called Pretasira, Andromeda, 

Cassiopeia, Lehana , and Kepbeus, Nripa or Nnrupa. In 
othei Sanskiit books Eepbeus is mentioned as a great king, 
and described “ as the father of the Kepbenes Kapesa is 
Eepbeus, and Edpisa is the patronymic of their descend- 
ants ” 

In the Greek legends Eepbeus is celebrf(tcd as Eing of 
Ethiopia, which m the Sanskrit books is called Cuslia- 
dwipa; and Pei seus was a pnnce of Argos, who icsciied 
and mamed his daughter Andromeda Here wo see again. 
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■vrliat IS so evideiit elsewhere, that the Land of Cash furnish- 
ed both the Greeks and the ancient Aryans of India with 
materials for their mythological narratives, and therefore 
had a civihzation much more ancient than any other known 
to them And a laige part of these materials was furnish- 
ed by personages and events belonging to that period m 
the history of Cusha-dwipa when Egypt was a colomal de- 
pendency or tributary pronnce of that country It re- 
mmds one, as has been observed, of Lord Bacon’s remaik, 
that “the mythology of the Greeks, which their oldest 
n riters do not pretend to have invented, was no more than 
a light air, which had passed from a more ancient people 
into the flutes of the Grecians” [and of the old Aryans and 
other peoples also], “ which they modulated to such des- 
cants as best suited their fancies ” All such narratives ai e 
“ founded on fact,” and reveal an ancient history that gave 
them birth, else they could not exist 

DIONYSOS, CALLED OSIRIS AND BACCHUS 

The narratives relatmg to Dionysos — ^known m Egypt 
as Osins, and sometimes called the Indian Bacchus — refer 
to a period more ancient, probably, than that of Kepheus 
All the legends of Egypt, India, Asia Mmor, and the older 
Greeks, descnbe him as a kmg, very great duiing his life, 
and deified after death. The history of Dionysos seems to 
have been a favonte topic with some of the older Ionian 
writers , and it was, undoubtedly, still more prominent m 
the lost literature of Egypt, Arabia, Thrace, and Asia Mi- 
noi Diodoius’Siculus mentions one old work on this sub- 
ject that appears to have come down from the ages pre- 
ceding Ionia, and with which he had some acquaintance 
He states that it was composed by Thymtetes of Asia Mi- 
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nor, doscnbcs it as a history of Dionysos given m a poem 
entitled “ Phrygia,” and says it was written “ m a very old 
language and character ” It is added that Tbymietes took 
pains to secure the most aceuiate and complete infonnation 
relative to Dionysos; that he visited hTysa, m Arabia, 
■ttheie ho was educated, inquired of recoids and traditions, 
and studied the subject carefully. The chief particulars 
in his account of Dionysos are as follows 
Amon, king of Aj-abia or Ethiopia, maraed Rhea, sister 
of Cronos, who reigned over Italy, Sicily, and certain coun- 
tries of hforthem Africa hTevertheless, Amon was greatly 
m love with the beautiful Amalthea, and Dionysos was the 
, child of this love, Rhea, m a Violent excitement of anger, 
separated herself from Amon, returned to Cionos, and be- 
came his wife Dionysos was brought np at Rysa, a city 
of Arabia, and diligently mstmcted m the most learned arts 
and sciences He was endowed with remaikable genius, 
and developed wonderful force and bnUiancy of mmd and 
character The relations between Cronos and Amon were 
constantly hostile, and at length the former became suc- 
cessful in a war agamst the latter, defeated his armies, and 
attempted a conquest of his kmgdom, "With this end in 
view, he marched against Hysa; but now Dionysos took 
the field, defeated the army of Cionos in a great battle, 
drove him out of the countiy, pursued him to his own cap- 
ital, dethroned him, and enthroned his son Zeus in his place 
It is added that Zeus reigned nobly and won a great fame 
The gieat career of Dionysos followed this beginning He 
succeeded his father, and became the greatest of sovereigns 
He powerfttlly extended his sway in ah the neighbonng 
countries, and completed the conquest of India, where he 
spent several years, and built a city called Nysa Ho aft- 


cn\nnls cocm<: to liaAO guon imitli attention to tlio Cn‘'li- 
itc colonies in Hg\ pt, greatly incroa''ing llicir fctrcngtli, in- 
telligence, aiul prosjicnty 

In chs'^ical tradition, Cronos and Satnni arc treated ns 
the ‘^anie personage, but the chancter of the llonian Sat- 
urn IS quite dillerent fi-oiii that of the Greek Chrono'^ In 
the mythical legends of Koine, Sitiini uas celebrated as a 
aery ancient king of Ital\, ubo introduced agricultural in- 
diistra', <ocial order, and the habits of cn ihzed life IIis 
reign filled#hc land w ith jdenty, and created the golden 
age of Italy He uas suddenly roinoied to the dninc 
abodes and bceanic a god T1k«c legends ucro ancient, 
m Italy, long before Koine u as built The Greek, Egyjr 
tian, and Ethiopian legends made Dionysos contemporary 
a\ith Saturn, or Ciono'-, .and his sons In the legends of 
Egypt, Osins, or Dionysos, iras a gloiious king of that 
countr}', a\ho came to a ^iolont death .at the hands of his 
brother Typhon, and \rhosc death uas rc\cnged by his 
udfe Isis and his son Orus He Av.as King of Egyjit just as 
the so\creigns of Great Britain arc soicroigns of Canada, 
Egypt fonned a part of his empire. But the Egyptians, 
in their thologv, appropriated him entirely to thciii- 
Ecl\ cs, making him the originator of cn ilizalion, and espe- 
cially of the arts of agnculture 

Fresnel, in the Journal Aeiatique, maintains that the 
Dhou-Xoiny.as of Arabian tradition is the same as Dionysos 
He quotes Pococko, i\ ho has pointed out the resemblances 
between the Ar.abian Dhou-Nouuas and the Dionysos of 
ancient tradition, and sa^s “Pococke -ivas perfectly rigbt 
lu seeking Bacchus m Arabia ” Fi-osnel attempts to locate 
the city of Xysa “ .about forty leagues from Zliaf.ir,” lyliere 
there is a mountain which Edrisi calls Lous, although the 
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people ofMahrah call it Nous; -but Dionysos and the city 
of Nysa were many centuries older than llenes, and no 
such attempt to locate that city can he satisfactory The 
very mention of its distance from us, m time, is sufficient 
to give any dogmatic chronologist ^a very disagreeable 
emotion Fresnel finally comes to the conclusion that the 
great colomzmg and civihzmg conquests, which Arabian 
tiadition ascribes to Dhou-Nouwas, must have been the 
woik of several great prmces, and he names “Dhon-ons 
or Dhou-nous, Dhoul Kamayn, Afiobs, LokmaU,” and oth- 
ers The fact that traditions of events of such remote an- 
tiquity can still be found in Arabia is noteworthy , but 
the ancient Arabian books that would give us an authentic 
history of Dionysos had perished long before the Hellenes 
knew how to read and write 
TFe naturally expect to find references to Dionysos in 
the old Sanskiit Poranas It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Sanskrit legends will correspond hteralJy to 
any of those constructed m Egypt, Asia Minor, or ancient 
Greece Saturn and Cronos, undoubtedly the same pei- 
sonage, and by the Greeks and Romans admitted to be so, 

, ai e diffei ently portrayed m their mythical narratives ^Y c 
must he prepared to find m all such legends not only the 
very ancient facts that made them possible, but also the 
peculiar spmit, gemns, and hero-worship of the composers 
Some Oriental scholars have sought to identify Dionysos 
with the Sanskrit Rama, hut with no satisfactory result, 
for Rama was undeniably a native of Indi/i, and a pnnee 
of the ancient kingdom known to us as Oude. He was 
much more modem than Dionysos The most probable 
identification is that of Wilford, who finds Dionysos in the 
great and heroic sovereign celebrated in the Pnrams as 
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Xnlmshn or Dc\ i-Xnlni^iln, niul evidently referred to times 
more .incient tlnn the Arj nn immigration "Wilford points 
out tint De^a-Xahubln i<; connected mth “ the cldc'll his- 
tory and mythology in the avorld ” lie n s.iid to InAC 
been a contemporary oflndra^king of IMcni, ivho uas also 
deified, and \\ ho ajijiears m the Veda as a principal form 
or representation of the Supreme Being The ■warmest 
colors of imatrm ition are mod in portraj mg the erreatness 
of De\ a-Xahusha h'oi a time he had soiercign control 
of afl'iirs in ]\rcni , he conquered the sc\ cn dw ipas, and led 
his armies ^hiough all the known countries of the world, 
hy means of matchlc'^s w ndom and miraculous heroism, he 
made his empire uiincrsal Wilford sajs 

“ It IS dccl irod in the Puraiias that, w hen Do\ a-Xahusha 
h id conquered the ivorld, he i isitcd the scat of his grand 
ancestor, Atn, on the Lesser j\Icni , and, being uneasy to 
see It neglected, he sent for Vnasa-Carina, the chief engi- 
neer of the gods, and ordered him to build on the spot a 
superb city which he called after his owni name, JDtva-JVa- 
/lusha-JSoffara, ■which is accurately rendered Lioiii/sijiolis 
111 Greek It is called, also, Xahusham, Xahusha, and Xau- 
sha, from which the Greeks made Xysa Xahusha is bet- 
ter knowTi in Hindustan by the emphatic appellation of 
Deia-Xagara, the divme city Xot a single aestige re- 
mams of this ancient Xahusha or Xysa ” In the fourteenth 
volume of the “Asiatic Researches” is the followang quo- 
*tation from Sig Bayer relative to a passage m a Sanskrit 
geographical woj-k “ Mention is made of the towm called 
^^isadaburam m the Tainnl dialect, but in Sanskrit ATr- 
/ntshajmr or JVaiisha27ur, from an ancient and famous king 
of that name, more generally called Deva-Xahusha and 
Deo-Xaush in the spoken dialects He appears to be the 
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])ionjsos of our ancient mythologists, and reigned near 
Mount Hfei u ’’ 

"Wilson, the English Oncntalist, ^rriting on the Dionys- 
iacs of Konniis, aAer ehouing thatEama vraa not Diony- 
pos, aUcmjits to discic/lit the view set forth hy Wiiford, 
but u ithout jirodncing any substantial reason fordoing bo 
JJc urges that “flic history ofEahusha has nothing in 
connnon nilh that ofDacchiisj” and ho might have added 
th.il the Dncchns of the Gieehs, to whom he refers, had 
notlung in common u ith Dionysos, A just appreciation 
of IJcllcnic mythology'shoidd qualify any scholar to make 
a proper use of this fact The Greeks distorted the story 
of J)ionysos, and transformed him into their Bacchus, the 
son of Soraclo, u liom they celebrated as the rollicking and 
drunken god of wine. It was their custom to leconstmct 
and niisuso flie old Cushite mythology whenever they fad- 
ed to understand it, oi sought to appropnate it entirely 
'lo themselves TiHiy should Deva-Eahusha resemble the 
Gi cck Bacchus ? # 

Piofcssor "Wilson should not have made it necesSary to 
ask this question He should have seen without effort that 
such a resemblance would have made it impossible to iden- 
tify Jnm mth Dionysos Moreover, no one who studies 
and comprehends the mythical legends of different nations 
will expect to find exact resemblances m different portray- 
als of the history and character of the same personage 
But in this case there is no such lack of resemblance as 
will justify Professor Wilson’s ciiticism, while m certam 
respects the resemblances are very stnkmg It may he 
added that Wilfoid had made the Puranas Ins chief study, 
and had gamed a more extended and thorough knowledge 
of the mythical legends of India than any other Onental 
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scholar of his time. It could not fail to bring important 
aid to our studies of antiqmty if some othei competent 
Sanskrit scholai's ivould emulate his enthusiasm for this 
kmd of mvestigation 

In lYilford’s i leiv, these passages m the Sansknt books, 
and many othei s of similar purport, were important He 
saw in them actual recollections of the earliest period of 
Egyptian history That they show actual knowledge of 
the country is Tei’y plam, and I can find no good reason to 
deny that their historical significance is equally incontest- 
able. It would be more satisfactory to have an authentic 
history of the times to which they refer , but this is im- 
possible We must be content with such hght as can be 
found m traditions and myths, and may feel safe m behev- 
mg, with Humboldt, that “ myths, when blended with his- 
toiy and geography, cannot be regarded as pertammg 
wholly to the domain of the ideal world ” 

We can sec m the old Sanskrit books that the Lido-Aiy- 
ans borrowed extensively fiom the aboiigmal inhabitants 
of India materials to enlarge their own Pantheon, and en- 
nch the legendary lore that supported and glorified their 
religious mstitutions. Thus Siva became one of their chief 
gods , thus came into then Puranas and Epic Poems old 
legends, ti editions, and mythic.al personages that did not 
belong to their history, and had, ongmally, no connection 
with their race. This borrowing must have begun very 
early , not later, certainly, than the beginnmg of that mix- 
ture of the twonaces in which the “Aryan color” was lost 
It appears m the great Epic Poems , we find it everywhere 
m the Puranas , it is one of the most important and signifi- 
caut facts m the religious history of the Indo-Aryans , and, 
unless It IS fuliv appreciated, a projiCi uuderstandmg of 

N 
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their mythical lore is impossible In many cases, this a]>- 
propnation "was carried so far as to include the aboriginal 
inhabitants themselves Mann, describmg certain abona- 
mal peoples, mamtams that they were origmally Khastn- 
yas, or people of the mihtary caste, vrho had sunk to ho 
IJrishalas, or Sudras, “through the extmction of sacrcfl 
ntes, and from havmg no commimication mth BraJmiaiis ” 
He specifies the “Panndiakas, Odras, Dravidas, JCambojas, 
Tavanas, Sdkas, Paradas, Pahlavas, CJiIftas, lunitas, Daia- 
das, and Elhasas ” The Mahabharata adds to tins list tlio 
Kabndas, Pulmdas, and others, as people irho were foimer- 
ly Khastnyas, but “have become Sudras from seeing no 
Brahmans” [See Mmr’s Sanskiit Texts, vol. i, p 177] 
This doctnne was mspired by the policy that aimed to 
bnng the Dasyus, or native mhabitants, especially tliosc 
who had been admitted into the caste of Kliastriyas, to 
reverence Brahmamsm and submit to its authority. 

We can see m the legends that Piiniriii a"), N.ahiisb.a, and 
others, had no'Conneotion with Sanskrit history They arc 
referred to ages very long anterior to the S'insl.nt immi- 
gration, and must have been great personages cclchiatcd 
m the traditions of the natives, or Dasj us It was not to 
glorify these personages that they were introduced into 
the Sanskrit legends, but rather to show that, groat ns 
they were, terrible punishments fell upon them because 
they failed to reverence the Bnahmans Brahmans did not 
exist m thou* time, but tins made no difrcrcnco The na- 
tive legends were reconstmeted, and the , Brahmans v ore 
made to figure m them as supremo lords of the world, to 
whom the mightiest must submit, whether Arj-an or J) i- 
syu Purfiiavas was a king “of great renown, vho nih’d 
Ovci thirteen islands of the ocean” Being “altoguiur 
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«urn'’un<lr<'l 1>\ iulninnn (or ‘■upcrhnimn) jirr-on':, lio rn- 
v: I'jotl m 1 contc'-t m uli llnhnnii'' an<l jh n'-lioil Nnliii'-ln, 
iiu iiti'inc^l In Mnini. nn<l iii in'iin Ic^ond'-, is funou'; ft'r 
lio^tiht} to tlio r>mhinnn‘'. h\ i<l nl the tune, ■when lieln 
ni'_nu^l oil enrth lie -vt i'' n m r\ lxro^t hiiiir nih'd 

null ju^tio< a mighty emi>iri, and attained the «o\erei”-n- 
ty of thne norld^ Ih iin; “ intoxicated Mith pride," he 
a\ a'- irre'Lrant to I'rihtn iu« conipelkd them to hearln« pal- 
ankeen ami cMii nari.d to touch one of them with hi"! foot, 
■whereujion lu u a"! traii'-lonmd into a *-( rjieiit 

Ae( ordnrj to llerodotii'-, the jili in"! jdaced Diony'C!, 
h) them t alh d O-iri'-, lu ir the < lo-e of that period of their 
history which \\ ic a'-'-miud to the trod- Com er-iiig: in a 
temple with the ]>ne"-t^, ho wa'- told that 311 king« liad 
reisncd in I'c:\ pt pn \ loii'' to the time of lii"! a isit and their 
iniaire'; or ‘•tatnc« were shown in a chamher of the temple 
lie was told that at fir-( ‘ gods had been nilcrs ofEgrpt ; 
and that Onm. son of 0'in«, whom the Greeks call Apollo, 
was the last. Xow Osiris, in the Greek tongue, means 
Bacchus * It m explained, aKo. that O-in^, or Bacchus, 
“ was not one of the eight gods called ongiiial," nor one of 
the four suh-cqucntly added to these, he was of the third 
order, home one of those in the early iiDrecordcd ages (cer- 
tainly avithout record, and aery nn'thical in the time of 
Ilerodotus), “avho arerc spning from the twehe gods,’ 
that Is to say, he was a human soacrcign to whom dii'inc 
honors w ere awarded after death In all this w o have, at 
least, the fact jhat in Egypt the time of Dionysos was 
placed at a a-ery remote penod, at a a'ory early age, m 
Ecryptian histora*, which agrees anth the Indian and other 
•Asiatic legends that made him contemporary with Indra 
and Zeus 
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JitTiT'nOLOGY AITD SIXTIIOLOGICAL PEESONAGES. 

Ernest Renan, m Lis work on the Semitic Languages, as- 
Biimes tliat “monotheism sums up and explains all the 
characteristics” of the gemns of the Senutic race, and that 
this race gave monotheism to the other races. Even “In- 
dia,” lie says, “ which has thought with so much ongmahty 
and profoundness, has not yet reached monotheism.” This 
thcoiy, which is encouraged by certain tendencies of our 
education, may bo very convenient for use m eloquent gen- 
eralizations ; but it does not accord with facts * It plamly 
contradicts what we know of the Aryan race For m- 
stance, Professor Rawhnson, m his account of the ancient 
religion of the Peisians, recognises clearly that it presented 
a veiy admirable form of monotheism He says “Evi- 
dently the Jews and Aryans, when they became known to 
each other, lecognised mutually the fact that they were 
worslnppers of the same Gi eat Being Hence the favor of 
the Persians towards the Jews, and the fidehty of the Jews 
towards the Pereians The Lord God of the Jews being 
recogmsed as identical with Oimazd, a sympathetic feehng 
nmted the peoples.” [See his “Five Monaichies ”J 

The Desatir, or fragment of the Desatir, found among 
the Parsees, is certamly very old, whatever may be thought 
of It m other respects , and its claim to antiquity is sup- 
ported by mteinal evidence The first books mculcate the 
purest monotheism, with a very simple and martificial sys- 
tem of religious worship, while the later books show this 
rebgion considerably modified by the influence of planet 
worship Monotheism was never taught more distmctly, 
in any age or by any race, than in the first book of the 
Desatir, called “ the Book of the Great Abad. 
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Mythology implies monotheism, and cannot he intelli- 
gently explained M'lthont it Ho-w can anything he rever- 
enced or thought of as a manifestation of the Supreme Be- 
ing v'herc there is no faith m a Supieme Being? It does 
not follow that peoples of the Aryan race arc incapable of 
scemg the unity of God, because they have brought to re- 
hgiou the highest and most active faculty for poetry and 
philosophy Can Renan find anythmg more distmctly 
present in the oldest hymns of the Eig-Yeda than belief 
in God and perception of right and wrong ? One of these 
hymns, leferrmg to the Supreme Bemg, speaks of him as 
follows. “They call [Hun] Indra, Mitia, Varum, Agm, 
then ho is the well-wmged heavenly Garutmat , that which 
IS One the wise call m many ways , they call it Agm, 
Tama, Matansvan.” "We read in the Orphic Fragments 
that aU the gods were one alone 

’Eic Zn/c, f w A(^rjg, Its TiXtoc, etc Aiowcros, 

’E(f 6f0f er -raiTitrai 
Hermesianax is quoted as follows 

nXou-WJ , Hepa-Etpot'Ti, ATjfxrjTTjp, Kv—pig, Epwreg, 

Tpi-wj eg, Nrjpajg, TtjOus, me Kvaro)(aiTr]s, 

’E.pfJ.r]g •&’, 'HtpaitTog -e kXvrog, Ucu , Ztuf -£, tat 'Hp?;, 
ApTEfitCj Tjo’ 'EfTOEpyoff A~oXKtjy, tig Qeog tint , 

which means that one god are Pluto, Persephone, Demeter, 
Venus, Cupid, Triton, R’ereus, Tethys, R'eptnne, Hermes, 
Vulcan, Pan, Zeus, Hera, Artemis, and Apollo Mythology 
was brought into existence by recognising the sun, the 
stars, the forces of nature, and great heroes and sages, as 
manifestations of some attribute or activity of this one 
God. Ho form of rehgion had a wider or more powerful 
mfluence in the great pre-histonc past than planet worship. 
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\vilh its phallic and orphic accompaniments; and yet it 
iroiild have been impossible without monotheim It was 
based on the idea of one Suiiieme Bemg, who was symhol- 
wed or manifested in the sun and the stars, and from whom 
piocccded the iital foiccs of nature It was easy to m- 
elude among tliese divine manifestations great heroes and 
sage':, V liose influence as deliverers, civilnzeis, reformers, or 
nilers, seemed to regulate the destiny and determine the 
histoiy of peoples uheie they appeared A great king or 
sage, whose hfo and influence filled and swayed nations, 
seemed to stand fai above ordinary mortt^Is, and thus, after 
Ins death, easily became honored as a foim or manifestation 
of the Supreme Being, or of some recognised and greatly 
venerated foim of that Being He was a man, and, at the 
same time, more than man , he was an incarnation, an ava- 
tar, a special embodiment of divmo wisdom and power 
Tints were men deified, thus was mythology created. 

The Dabistan, citing old Iranian books, gives part of a 
conversation between a celebrated sage, named Ddwir Hdr- 
yiir, and another person, m which they mginred whether 
piophets were higher in dignity than the sun Pawir 
mamtamed that they weie not They were superior to the 
rest of the human race, but not greater than the sun, “Be- 
hold,” said he, “what an amount of hght is diffused by the 
solar globe, whereas the bodies of your samts are desti- 
tute of splendor; therefore rest assuied that his spirit is 
more resplenclent thftn theirs Bmow, besides, tbat the sun 
is the heart of the heavens ; if he existed not, this world 
of formation and dissolution could not contmue , ho brings 
forth the seasons and the pioductive energies of nature,” 
theiefoie tlie sun was the highest and brightest manifesta- 
tion of God known to mortals 



PoK can .appear onK a\licre nntliolog-} lias l>o- 

como bO confnscil, coi nipt 0(1, .ainl (Icln'-oil, ih.ii tlio ulo.a in 
avhuli It onginalod lins di^appoarcil or lu'comc oli^cnrol 
1 cannot ‘:a)i)io‘-e that jioIa thci'-m o\or nax, nr c\cr conid 
ho, the fir^t lorm ofuiigion imnng .uij pcojili', for in c\or\ 
CISC 1(11000 there are records or inonninents to nhon the 
earliest ndigious faitli of .any ]tooi)lo, we find in it tlic least 
olwcured form of inonothoi''ni, i\ ith the snnplc'-t s\ ‘-tciii of 
religions nor-hip Compaio the oldest hi inns of the Pnr- 
Veda null the later do\ elojiineiits of Prahinaiiisin, or the 
religion of the oldest Iriniiti liooks null that of the 1 itei 
age,nhc‘n Eehatain stood ivitli its *.01011 diflercntly colored 
n^lls, Piinholinng the religions s\«tein of Us inhahit.ants, 
or the oldest religion that can he traced in Egypt nitli 
tint of later tunes. 

But Dioni so®, or Osin®, In® led 1110 to a di«cussion of 
mythology, 11 huh requires a volume rithei tlnn a fen par- 
agraph® "What I haic ®iid may ®cnc to explain lion he 
hccaino a per-oiiagc of inytholoiry Tlic Egiqitian®, and 
all other® nho ppeak ofhiin, tell n® he nas a human ®oioi- 
eigii, the greatest kiion n n hen he hi cd, and rci ereiitly de- 
ified after liis death "We haie no right to take any other 
1 leiv of him Dionyso® n a® a great monarch of the Ciish- 
uo Arahians lie ®ccm® to represent the opocli 11 hen the 
Cushite race, extending their conquests, gained entire con- 
trol of the northeni and contnal countries of India Tin® 

( 

occurred long ages heforo the Aryans nent there, and 
many age® liy hetivcen that time and the period irhcn 
dienes hegan the Old itlonarchy ofEgjqit PTlieii Dionj"- 
pos reigned in Arabia, both India and Egypt ivere proi - 
inces of his empire lie has been introduced here be- 
cause bis poirtr seems to hai e been used m the ivisest and 
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most beneficent manner to develop tbe c'n ilization of the 
Egyptians, for tbis must be tbe reason ivb}-, as Osin^, lio 
Tvas so intimately associated 'witb the religions llioiiiilit 
and feelmg of that countrj' 

THE AGES BErOEE aiENES. 

It IS not certam that Mcnes v as the first king of united 
Egypt. His name beads all the lists, but there is no oiin- 
elusive reply to those tvbo maintain that thi> liippcns 
merely because he is the earliest king uho'^c name h i‘^ boon 
preserved on the monuments still existing, and, con-equenl- 
ly, tbe earbest known to tbe later Egiptinn anivib-f'< ; 
for Tvo have neither record nor msciiption to diou tint he 
was actually tbe sovereign who united Upper and Lower 
Egypt, or that he was not preceded by other soi creigin 
of the “ Two Countnes ” We must, bo wet ci , accejd Mi ih"’ 
as the first king, for Egyptian chronology begins vith liini, 
and, according to Hlanetho, the regular hi'itory ol iiiutnl 
E!2:3yjt began with his reign. From his tune onw aril (he ir- 
is nothing mythical, nothing iinprobahh, nothin': th.al i* 
not snnnortcd bv iiiscriutions found in fho nim-- 
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during "wliicli tlic “ Two Countries” existed under separate 
governments , and, second, of the vaguely indicated myth- 
ical ages, when, it is said, Egypt was governed hy gods 
and demgods The first colomsts settled m Egypt were 
undoubtedly civihzed , hut the countiy had an mfancy, 
and Its art an archaic period, which would he found if 
there were history to take us hack far enough heyond the 
Old Monai chy and its monuments to reach them. 

Megasthenes, reportmg Indian traditions, stated that Di- 
onysos founded the first regular monarchy m India, and 
that he was revered as the sole ruler of the country during 
the three years he remamed there It is added that, when 
he left, ho estahhshed on the throne Spartemhas, one of 
the princes who attended him, and who was most honored 
with his regard and.confidence Spartemhas, havmg reign- 
ed fifty-two years, was succeeded hy his son Budyas, who* 
reigned twenty years, and was succeeded hy Cradevas, 
and this dynasty contmued to flourish m regular Imeal 
descent for many generations He reckoned 0042 years 
between Dionysos and Alexandei — an estimate that is 
more hkely to he too small than too large Could we go 
hack to that age, and visit the countnes on the Nile, we 
should he likely to find Egypt m its mfancy Many inves- 
tigators, however, are usually more frightened at the men- 
tion of such dates than disposed to accept and comprehend 
the antiqmty they indicate There is always a tendency 
to reduce dates and contract the past, even when.mvesti- 
gators are gmded hy a free spint and an honest purpose, 
because there is always some failure to reahze and appre- 
ciate the whole extent of remote ages that have become 
more or less mythical t 

Although we have neither histoiy nor chronology of 

N 2 
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prenons to Menes, yet ■we can not a'void tlic ten- 
dency to inquire concerning those earher ages They can- 
_ not he measured,' hut the records tell us of a dynasty of 
ten Thmite kings -who reigned m Upper Egypt, aqjt of one 
or Wo dynasties that reigned m Lo-wer Egypt, before 
Menes appeared; and the previous history of the “Tuo 
Countnes” appears to have been very long There ■were 
still earher ages, m ■which demigods and men ■were rulers, 
and at the beginning, a vast period created by cyclical in- 
vention, in -which “the gods reigned” Bunsen hchoicd 
the history of Egypt previous to Menes -nns longer than 
that after his tune. TV^ithout accepting Bunsen’s belief, -w c 
can see plamly that the previous history avas a cry long, 
and understand very avell avhy the civilization of the coun- 
try avas mature, and even old, at the beginning of the Old 
• Monarchy. 

Learned and thoughtful Egyptologists generally agree 
that the empire of Menes in his own time “evident]} rent- 
ed on a basis of previous centuries,” during a\hich there 
had been gradu.al and great dc\ clopmcnt of cn ilization 
and national ch.aractor, for the people of tint country, .il- 
though preauously dmded into separate comniunities, v ere 
essentially the same in religion, ideas, character, and ( n- 
lightenment Under Menes they were already a nuinrrou'', 
enlightened, and po-werful people, and not at all a b irb.ar- 
ous nation jnst emerging from the darkness .and di^onhr 
of savage bfe Tlicy had'letters, science, and art Lcp'^itH 
says, “"We learn from the historical accounts rchtui" to 
the first dynasties, vlnch are still prestnedj that mru .it 
that time they had ‘Anna/s ofihe Momrchf ’ ” Sorm* of 
the greatest remams of the Old 3fonarch\, that riioa the 
highest style of Egypti.an art, and stilf engage the voiuh r 
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of manland, belong to those first dynasties Under the 
fourth dynasty, ivlien the tiro gieat pyramids ivere bmlt, 
tlie nation seems to have approached the highest glory of 
that rronderfiil development of intelhgence and power to 
which, after the flight of nearly GOOO years, the rums still 
hear witness, and to which they wiU contmne to hear wit- 
ness for ages to come 

The foundations of this greatness were not the work of 
miracle, therefore they were not laid m a day or a year 
They were the result of many ages of preparation m the 
life, growth, culture, and general condition of the people 
It IS very true that the Cushite colonists who settled in 
Upper Egypt brought letters and cnihzation fiom their 
native country, and that their growth to great emmence as 
a nation was not like that of a people that rises from bar- 
barism by the energy of its own gemus, and develops a^ 
great civilizatiorL It is not certam, howef er, that any peo- 
ple, smce the ftrst ages of the world, has nsen m this way 
without the aid and mcitement of external influences, Uo 
,people that has become enhghtened, smce the first ages, 
was left nnvisited by such assistance. But the civilization 
of Egypt in the tune of Menes had assumed a striking m- 
dividuahty of its own It had become essentially Egyp- 
tian. It was already what we find it in the monuments and 
rums This transformation, necessarily gradual and almost 
imperceptible m its progress, required a long period of 
time ; therefore centuries of Egyptian life and develop- 
ment must have preceded the begi nnin g of the Old Mon- 
archy , 

This changed and reconstructed spunt and character of 
the people, this essentially Egyptian individuahty, whicli 
had grown silentlytout of the pecuhar forms, conditions, 
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niif] inflttonccs of the pliyeical nature m which 
they li\ » rl, w um niuiiifcsL in ca er} tiling Ages of gradual 
aiitl nnron'.ciaii'i dc; (dopnient hn/1 tsiabjished harmoiiybe- 
fucen niul rotinlr}. It appeared even in their ad- 

mirable s\tit(>ni of inonainciilal writing, which, wuthont 
»’\pl'iria(ioii ot Hm origin, showed already itsjiighest per- 
fei’tion in the oldt’it mini Profcisor Lepsius says of it 
“ J'rojn the ehoieo of the pictures in ih& hieroglyphics, 
and tioni other reason^, it npjiears entirely justifiable to 
•'tipjioiu that this wonderful jucture-writing of thS Egyp- 
(I'lns w as foriiictl, Mith reference to its peculiar character- 
istic*', in Pg>pt Itself, without any other influence from 
abroad, although thoyonay haic brought the first begin- 
luntt of it from their original homo in Asia But that a 
people should jirodncc anything so perfect as this system 
of w ntnig, wlneh embraces at once all the stages ofhuman 
wntiinr, fiom ttio most ideographical symbolic wntnig 
tlnough sjHablcs, to the equally direct notation of sound 
hy means of rowels and consonants, certainly indicates a 
long ]»re\ ions dor olopinent ” [Introduction to "Die Chro- 
nologic dcr JEgyptcr ] 

• 

ANTIQUITY OF WRITING IN EGYPT. 

In no other old nation of winch wo have sufficient Icnowl- 
cdge'yo form an opinion on this point was the art of want- 
ing so perfect or wo largely used as m Egypt, especially 
for memorial and historical purjioses “Their temples 
wcic almost covered w ith inscriptions , allbuildmgs erect- 
ed to the gods, to the kings, and to the dc,ad, had repre- 
sentations and inscriptions on all the walls, ceilmgs, pillars, 
aiclutravcs, fuozes, and posts, nisido as wcU as outside” 
And their book literature seems to have been correspond- 
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iugly abundant The bbrary must have been a very early 
institution. "We bear of it even m the fragments of Egyp. 
tian history that still remain Diodorus Siculus, i , 49, 
describes a great library ofEameses tbe Great, irbom be 
calls Osymandyas, irbose time was m the fourteenth cen- 
tury before the Christian era The rooms of this library 
were m the temple of Rameses at Thebes, and they have 
been found, recognised, and described by Champollion and 
by Lepsius The latter says, m his “ Letters from Egypt ” 
“ The description of this sjilendid building given by 
Diodorus may still be traced from one chamber to another 
among its rums At the entrance — behmd which, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, the library was situated — Champollion 
perceived, on both sides, the representation of Thoth, the 
god of wisdom, and of Saf, the goddess of history , then, 
behmd the former, the god of heanng, and behmd the lat- 
ter, the god of seemg Several hieratical papyri which we 
' still possess are dated from the ‘ Rameseion,’ and it is also 
frequently mentioned m the so-called histoncal papyri. I 
found, m Thebes the tombs of two librarians of the tune 
of Rameses the Great, and therefore probably belongmg 
to the bbrary described by Diodorus They were father 
and. son. Tbe father was called Reb-nufre, the son Rufre- 
hetep, and they both bore the titles of her scha tn, ‘ Supe- 
rior over the Books,’ and naa en scha fa, ‘ Chief over the 
Books’ IVe have good reason to bebeve this library, of 
which we have incidentally still farther mention, was not 
the first nor the onlv one Thoth and Saf be.ar amons 
their fixed titles, not only here, but on other monuments 
of all classes, the former that of Master, and the latter that 
of Mistress of the Hall of Books , consequently the idea of 
gods of bbranes had long been famibar to the Egyptians ” 
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Books, and collections of books, in Egypt, "were undoubt- 
edly, like the art of wntmg itself; much older than Mencs 
Among a people whose monuments show such an eminent 
degree of the “ histoncal sense,” we may suppose that 1ns- 
toncal productions m the form of Annals, written and pre- 
served in the temples, were the first wntmgs That old 
literature has all, or nearly all, perished Nevertheless, 
there still enst some Egyptian mannsonpts that were wnt- 
ten near the hegmmng of the New Monarchy, and that arc 
fiom 1500 to 2000 yearn oldei than any other oiigmal 
manuscripts now.m existence It was difieient 2500 years 
ago, when Solon visited Egypt Then Egypt had books 
and bbranes m abundance ; the old Annals still existed in 
the temples, and a pnest at Sais said to Solon, with entire 
confidence m the truth of his statement, 

“ Ton Greeks are novices m knowledge of antiquity. 
Ton are ignorant of what passed, either hero or among 
yourselves, in days of old The history of 8000 years is 
deposited m our sacred books, but I can ascend to a much 
higher antiquity, and tell you what our fathers ha\ o done 
for 9000 years — mean their institutions, their laws, and 
their most bnUiaiit achievements ” 

Neither Solon, who listened to this statement, nor Plato, 
m whose wrjtmgs it has been preserved, considered it im- 
probable They saw no leason why it could not be true 
Neither can we. It would have been surprising if the 
Egyptians, at that tune, had not still preserved old records 
of the early penods of their history, and whatever ve, m 
presence of excited chronological dogmatism, may allou 
ourselves to thmk of the “8000 years,” we cannot reason- 
ably bring ourselves to deny that the early history of tint 
country extended through many centunes beyond the ago 
of jMenes 
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\Tn.Mns TO Ml \scnr ir.vmvN wnQrnY. 

Ill inoilcni lime*' nUmijit'i line boon undo lo tlirmv 
light on tho nnti<iuit\ ofl'gjjil by dolornninng the ngo 
of the nllinnl tlo|)0''it tint forms the Nile Vnllot, of tv Inch 
the most nnjiortnnt n tint of Mr Looinnl llonior, betw ocn 
the tears 1<M ami 1?'>1 Tlioso attemjtt*; hate procccdi (1 
on the lit jiothc'is tint tho age of tho deposit, at my git on 
point, could 1)0 dise.)vorid bt first a«cort •tilling the average 
dejith of the aeeiinuilatiun m a single eontiir}, and then 
nuasiiniig tho ttliole depth ofthe nlliiviuni Mr Homer 
luidtrtook this t\ ork at the sngji sti.m ofthe Ivot al Society 
of London, and the noeessart funds wire fumished by this 
society and hy .\bhas I’lcln, the viceroy of Kgvjit. IT it- 
ing cecured the most comiictont assistant®, ho penetrated 
and cvplorod the allntunn m difllrcnt place® by means of 
innety-lhe pit® or shafts and artesian hormg® 
rifty-one of these shafts and boring® tvero on a Imc 
crossing the t alley from east to vvc®t, between the Arabian 
and Lilly m desert®, m tlic latitude of Heliopolis, and twen- 
ty-seven of them on tho jnrillel of Itlcniphi« Tlio char- 
acter of the deposit vv is unifonu from top to bottom Tlic 
bone® of qiiadniped® were found, fucIi a® tlic o\, hog, dog, 
droniodaH", and a®®, all belonging to liv mg Fpccies, w Inch 
shows that the fonnation of tho Xile belongs to what ge- 
ologist® call the Recent PenoiL Jars, va®c®, pots, a small 
human figure m bunit clay, .a copper knife, bunit bncks, 
and other articles of human mauuficturc, were found, some 
of them near the bottom of tho alluvuim Brick and pot- 
tery were found everywhere and at all depth®, sometimes 
6 i\ty feet below the surf ice, showing tint men who used 
such things must hav c occupied that valley as soon as any 
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jjart ofif hccaiiio ]iabi(able It is not improbable, bo-trerer, 
llint Ponic of Die articles bionght up from the lotrest 
depths maj' Iia\o found their 'way mto the sediment fiom 
boats and other ivatcr-craft; from the npper countiy, float- 
ill" abot c if, M hen that jiart of the valley, or a large por- 
tion of it, V as still covered inth -water. 

Xow and intcrcstin" facts -were brought to light by these 
t'-'Tjilor.itions, bnt they failed to settle accurately and con- 
chibn cly the age of the Lower Nile Yalley 'Hie nearest 
.ijijiroach to obtaining an accurate chronometnc scale for 
ascertaining the age of the first deposits of sediment at a 
given point was made near Memphis, at the statue of Kong 
am OSes. It is known that tins statue was set up about 
the year 12G0 before Christ In 1864 it had stood there 
SI 14 years, and during that time the alluvium had accu- 
mulated around it to the depth of nme feet and four mches 
above its base, which was at the rate of about three and a 
half inches in each century Mr Homer found that the 
alluvium l/etow the base of this statue was SO feet deep 
Ills excavations went do-wn 32 feet, but the last two feet 
were thiongh sand Assuming the rate of accumulation 
previous to the erection of the statue to have been the same 
as afterwards, it follows that the formation of the allnvium 
began, at that point, about 11,660 years before the Chris- 
tian Era Bunsen places entire confidence m tins estimate, 
that the peiiod named is too short, because 
the lower part of the deposit was more pressed together 
and compact than the upper part. At the statue, pottery 
was found "withm four mches of the bottom, and within 
sixteen inches of the bottom at another pomt 354 yards 
distant from it 

One thmg is very clear, and does not need entne accu- 
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noj in ^vuh inon'-urcmont'; nn*l to iinlsc it more 

••a Tiic'c o\]>lor'ilinn>? fIiow Ik'noihI quo'-tion tint the 
irmt •■tnicturc'^ of tlio 01<1 !\loinrcliy of ><*, ^\oll n*' 

tlio'^o of tlu' Xt w Monnn li\ . w c ro Imilt on .i ‘■oil w hit li li'ul 
l>ccn jianuni'-h occu|tic<l, for a \ er\ Ioh’j: pcruul, !>} a pco- 
])lo mIio innnufacluroil jmtton, mod copper, Imnit ltncl>, 
and had other appliance'^ of cuilired life; and nFo that a 
aery large pari of the alluMinn whuh forms the \allej 
n as accuinnl ited hetn eon the heirninni" of th U occujntion 
and the hnildin*^ of tho'-o Monderfnl ‘•trncturo'! Whether 
the fu-t colonnt*' went to I'ir\])t more than 11,000 jeari 
heforo the Chri'-tnn Iln. as Ihimen mppo'-cs, -whuh many 
anil recrard as romantic thcorx, or whether the% a\cnt there 
at a later period, winch appears more jirohahlc and more 
in accordance with other fict«, it is nea erthelcsb certain 
that the commnnUics they cstahlishcd had a aery long cv 
isttnce, and, without doubt, an important history hclorc 
the “Two Countries'’ they created were nmtod under one 
goaennnent, and hecan that creat career of aahieh a\c ha\ o 
an anthcntic ehronologa', and aalncli can still he studied m 
Its nhnndaiit monuments 



vm. 

AFEICA AXD THE ARABIAN CUSHITES 

In tlie popular estimation, Africa, is almost wholly a con- 
tinent of savage negroes - Even intelligent people, who 
know something' of Egypt, Abyssinia, and the Jlcdifcrra- 
nean coast of Afnca, have entertamed much the same no- 
tion of the ivliole mterior and southern portions of the Af- 
rican contment Until recently the mner regions wore 
mostly nnvisited by Europeans They -vi ere co\ cicd u itli 
a veil of mystery. Their inhabitants irere described by 
fancy, or were assumed to be the same in race, condition, 
and character as those found, or, rather, those degraded 
and brutalized by slave-traders, on the coast of Guinea, 
In recent times Afnca has been evlensnely oxjilorcd b} 
travelers, and mnch has been done to correct this mi'-ij)- 
prehension The means of gaining a better laiou ledge o( 
both the geography and the inhabitants of tint gre iJ and 
lutherto imcomprehended dinsion of the globe are now 
abxmdant. Nevertheless, the difTcrence bctv'ccn Afru a 
portrayed by romancmg ignorance, and Afnca as described 
by intelhgent travelers, is not yet clearly iinder-tood bv 
many peisons vho claim to be enlightened 

The old notion that iUnca is chiefly a land ofbl let sai- 
ages arose from ignorance of the country, v’liich could not 
be remoA ed, blit, on the contrarj', vras htightciud by dm- 
trading commnnication vith the Western Coa'-t Mii* 
traders, vhose operations Merc confined to the coa t r> ■ 
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gions on tlio Gulf of Ginncn, very naturally fostered this 
notion Tliey could not dc'^crihe truthfully m hat came un- 
der their osm ohserv atioii, but they 'nought to c\cubO their 
ouni frightful ssAager}* by descnbing Africa as a land of 
negroes in the darkest and inc^t hopeless condition of de- 
basement TMicn this had been repeated many timc'^, they 
ventured to represent their kidnapping Mllanics as mis- 
sionary* agencies, intent on transferring saa ages to Chris- 
tian countries for their ovm good It nas absiml to ex- 
pect aaluable iiifonnation from this source 
IMorcoa er, but little knowledge of the Afnc.an continent 
can be acquired by communication with that jnrt of the 
Western Coist There has been no exploration of the in- 
terior table-land from the coast of Guinea, and only one or 
two traaelers have penetrated the continent fiom any oth- 
er point on the Atlantic, All the great and successful ex- 
plorations of Central ^Vinca baa e proceeded from the cast 
and the north 


niE mvcES rs* vekiov 

In point of fict, the great majority of the people inhabit- 
ing tins grand division of the globe arc not negroes Peo- 
ple of the negro race — meaning those described as “ typ- 
ical negroes,*’ with all others who closely apjiroach this 
type — occupy but a small pait of Africa Tliey dwell 
. chiefly on the low coast-lands aroimd the Gulf of Guinea, 
but are found in a few other narrow distncts m difiorent 
parts of the contment Whether their habitat was more 
extensive and’their number greater in remote pre-histonc 
times cannot now be determined, althouch this seems im- 
plied by the extent of an ealdent mixture of this negro ele- 
ment anth the blood of other Afncan races It is manifest 
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ihnt Africa, nfc a icmoto period was the theatre of great 
Jnovcnients and mixtures of peoples and races, and that its 
in tenor countries liad then a closer connection with the 
gieat ci\ ilizatioiib of the 110110 than at any tune during 
the penod called historical. 

Africa, away from the coasts, is generally an elevated 
table-land, mostly well watered, fertile, and healthy The 
gi eat body of its pcojilc consists of a brown or ohve-col- 
ored race, occasionally described as the “Eed Bace,” in 
11 Inch some travelers and ethnologists find a resemblance 
to tlie Mala3's; but in Afiica this race is seldom found en- 
tirely pure j in every pnrt of the country it shows very 
clearly the signs of intermixture with other races, both 
n lute and black. Those sisras of mixed blood have been 
noticed by trai elcrs u ho have desenbed this luce, as I shall 
presently show under another head. Dr Lnmgstone calls 
attention to them uhile desenbing the brown race as ho 
found it at the south, and insisting that the “ true type” of 
the Afiican people is not that found on the Western Coast 
The Arabian Cushites appear to have found this daik 
blown or ohre-coloivd race in India and on the islands of 
the Indian Seas In its ongmal condition it may have 
been piimitive iu both regions, but there is nothmg to ex- 
plam either its origin or its history 
Certam writers have mamtamed, with great confidence 
and some ingenuity, that the negroes of Africa are an ex- 
ceptional people, and not a distmot race. The theory is, 
that tubes of tbe blown race, setthng m the low districts 
of the Westem Coast, or m othei malaiious regions, will 
gi-adually assume the negro type, bemg changed by pecu- 
liar physical influences permanently operating in such lo- 
calities, 01, to state It in the words of Mr. Reed, one of its 
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advocates, “The true Africans, a red -skinned race, de- 
scending from the tahle-land into the swamps, hecome de- 
giaded in body and mind, and their typo is completely 
changed” Ho descnbes a biown tribe, called “Fans,” 
who have lately approached the coast of Gnmea, and gives 
a lively picture of the change that awaits them In the 
course of a few generations, he imagmes, their fine forms 
will become ugly, their long, curlmg black hair will become 
short, cnsp, and woolly, and their fine, ohve-colored com- 
plexion will turn to a coal black This is pure hypothesis, 
very enteitauung, it may be, to ]J;s mventore, and full of 
friendship for another unsupported hypothesis that under- 
takes to explam the origm and. early condition of the hu- 
man 1 ace, but with no support save th.e mgenious devices 
of fancy The reply to its advocates is obvious, and sober 
leason must legard it as unanswerable 
lu the firet place, it must be said that foi a long time 
there has been quite too much exaggeration and extrava- 
gant ovei-statemcut rclatnb to the assmned natiualmfeii- 
onty aud degradation of the negro race m Africa Tlie 
Negroes aie chiefly on the Western Coast, wheic for ages 
they liaim felt the savage influence of slavc-tradei’s De- 
basement could not fail to bo the result , aud yet, in the 
portrayals of the most uuscrupidons blackguard that has 
evci Avritten in the intei est of slai c-traders, we can see 
that the negroes of the Guinea Coast ai e nowise lufcnoi to 
any other coast population of the country, where this bni- 
talinng iiiflue;ico has controlled all intercourse between 
the natn es and Europeans Nor can it be said that, ei cn 
as ue know them, they are not supenoi to some of the 
nioic degraded faniibea of the biovn ince, such as the 
Slabs 01 Bushmen When these Bushmen am under cmi- 
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Mdcrntioii, their pliysieal and social degradation is not 
treated as an essential charactciistic of their race, nor is it 
said by anybody that the gieat degradation of tins family 
of the broivn race lias jirodiiccd a neir type of mankind 
In the second jilacc, if the negroes were not a distinct 
laco, the negro type nould.not be permanent. If they 
Mere, in reality, nothing more than tnbes of the broum 
race, transfoimed by physical influences of the localities 
Mlierc Mc And them, they could escape from this negro 
type and recover iho lost tiaits of the lace to which they 
rcally belong by Icaimg the low lands and letummg to 
the ujipcr country Removal from the unfriendly regions 
of SM amp and miasma, "wbeio they have become “typical 
iiogiocs,” to the wholesome lands of the mterior, or to 
other countries, M'ould certainly be followed by a letnrn 
of the pliysiologicnl peculiarities they have lost The 
natural characteristics of the blown race wonld reapgeai , 
the fine foim, the long, cm ling hair, and the ohve-col- 
ored completion would come back to reveal and vmdi- 
cate the race M'hich the bad locality had obscured. But 
'this never happens Ro such return from the negro type 
to the brown type is ever seen, either in Africa or any- 
wbeie else; tbeiefore it is certain that the physiological 
peculiarities of the formei are natural and permanent, and 
that they indicate a positive distmction of race. 

In the third place, such a law of transformation as this 
tbeoiy assumes would not confine its operations to the low 
districts on the Gulf of Gumea. A natural law cannot be 
capncious. Its operation is uniform. It is steady, snre, 
changeless, with nothing uncertam or doubtful m its mfln- 
ence. If there were a natm-al law by virtue of which the 
blown people of Africa aie sme to become negroes if they 
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settle near tlie coast on the Gaboon River, all similar re- 
gions 'would he mhahited by negroes The same tiaus- 
forming power n’oilld bo felt in the great valleys of the 
Amazon and tho Oronoco, and there would have been more 
negroes m South America than m Africa The red or 
brown aborigines of the coimtry could not have escaped 
that mfluence. A negro race would have fiUed those val- 
leys in tho earliest times, aud they would have been found 
there m great numbers when the Spaniards discovered and 
occupied the coimtry But they were not foimd th«ie, 
they have neier existed there as an aboiigmal race 

. A nUIEP ESSAY ON EACES. 

Mas Mtlller, m his work on tho ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
tuie, speaks as follows “ What authonty would have been 
strong enough to convmcc the English soldiei that the 
san^ blood was runnmg m his veins and m the veins of 
the daik Bengalese ? And yet theie is not an Enghsh jury 
nowadays which, after examming tho hoary documents 
of language, would reject tho claim of a common descent 
and a legitimate relationship between Hmdu, Greek, and 
Teuton ” 

This is in a strain that has been oommon since the dis- 
covery of the Sanskrit language, it shows, howevei, that 
in Mr Mailer’s mind hypothesis had not careftilly adjusted 
its relations with fact. The claim of “ a co mm on descent” 
for Hindu, Greek, and Teuton might have been well found- 
ed, or at leas^ not open to serious onticism, had it been 
urged four or five thousand years ago, whdo the Sanskrit 
was stdl a spoken language, aud the Indo- Aryans were not 
yet changed in race by intermixture mth the dark-skinned 
people of India It cannot now be admitted witliout im 
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portant qualifications The English soldier -^ho rejects it 
IS more nearly right than the scholar who hcliei os ‘‘ tlio 
hoary docnnients of langnagc’’ would constrain anEngli'-li 
jury to uphold it. The scholar falls into mistake Iiy at- 
tributing to the Hindus of our time what was jicculiir to 
the unmixcd, Sauskrit-spealang Aryans of a former nge 
The native inhabitants of Lidia now present, in their pin ^i 
ological characteristics, a remarkable mixture of races, m 
which Aryan blood is not the chief element, and fhn niam- 
fesf mixture of imbkc races extends, in some degree, eioii 
to the present dmiects of India In the matters of com- 
mon blood and mtimate etbnic relationship, tlic peojile of 
Hmdustau now have more affinity n itli the !Mala} s of the 
Indian Archipelago, and the Arabian people ot Oman ami 
Yemen, than with the British soldier 
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of tiieir hngungrc, but c^^cntnllv nnrl incndicnbly (lie 
vnmc in nil tlio di^tmclne altnbiitc': of bunnn nnturc il- 
'•clf Tlii« <=iini)bficb the quo''tion, niul iinkos c\j)lnintion 
cn-'V; but in ‘•cicntific inquiric-. ‘«ucli ‘•unplificntiou'' should 
be used uitb ‘^onie caution, for they do not nnanably fur- 
nish (he «afes( u aj to just conclusions It !«, houeicr, the 
most reasonable In^iothesis yet funnshed by science, for it 
leoognises distinctly the “one blood,’’ or natural friteniitj 
of all the difTercnt families of niaukmd, and it docs not, 
like the * dciclo[uncnt tbcor\,"’ dishonor human nature bv 
dcinmg the mdqicndent creation of man, and as>-ignmg 
the ongin of the human funil\ to a “ progressii e deicloji- 
ment ' of Ion er orders of the animal creation 

A^dicn i\c «tudy, closely and reflectively, lipical ropio- 
sentatucs of the iinrai\cd Chinese, !Jlakay, IS'cgro, and 
Araan or Indo-Eurojican families, the conclusion seems in- 
cMtaJble that, -n-hilo they all liaie the same human natuic, 
they i-eprcscnt very distinct pnmordial races If they did 
not, according to the simplest and readiest hypothesis, pro- 
ceed from separately created family groupc, they must 
hate been completely separated and subjected to aery un- 
like conditions of existence preaious to the earliest move- 
ments of that dc\ elopmcnt avhich produced ca en the loavcst 
forms of cia ilized life. This is clearly implied not only by 
the unlikeness of their physical traits, but also by such 
f lets as the profound diflercnce betaveen the Chinese and 
the Aryan languages AYhethcr science anil at length fur- 
nish a clearer explanation, or, avithout farther explanation, 
leave the matter to such liypotheses as it has already sug- 
gested, I shall not undertake to say It has rescued the 
question from the control of myth and fable , it makes us 
«ee that certain a enerable as'^umptions haa e no foundation 

O 
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in initli and no claim to respect j bnt the ongm of the dis- 
tinct laccs tliat constitute the human family is so covered 
TTith the (laikiiess-of ages beyond the reach of both history 
and authentic tradition, and piesents so much that is now 
(‘iitiicly bc)^^! tlic spheie of human experience, that sci- 
ence may nei cr bo able to substitute demonstration fonts 
most reasonable hypothesis 

Jforcover, the pioblera has some other diBcnlties Foi 
instance, the physiological differences that separate the 
primitive races arc not always coincident with radical dif- 
feienccs of language The families of mankind usually 
classed as Aiyans, Cushites, and Semites, with some of the 
poojilcs classed as Turanians or Scyths, m their origmal, 
uumivod condition, are physiologically so much alike that 
tlio physiologist cannot show why they should not be 
classed together as one race And yet they are separated 
hy three oi four families of language, so radically difiei’ent 
that a common origin seems imjiossible Linguistic science 
suspects, and may yet be able to show, that the Cushite 
and Semitic tongues tii-e related, and that they may have 
pioceeded fiom the same onginal source But it finds no 
such lelationship between the Semitic and the Aryan fam- 
ilies, or between either of these families and the language 
of the Magyais Idust the linguistic differences in these 
cases be made to signify ongmal distmction of lace? Vfc 
turn away from tins conclnsion to find some other solution 
of the problem ; we suggest that some of these peoples 
may have changed tlieir onginal speech, or that they sepa- 
rated from ft common stock while their speech was yet un- 
formed, and developed language amid associations and 
contiollmg mflueuces that had httle or nothing m com- 
mon , but there can he no such demonstration as will sat- 
isfy any close inquiry 
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Renan and some others have sought to shew that the 
Semites have manifested a stnkmg nnhkeness to the Ary- 
an and Cushite famihes in then development of rebgious 
ideas and civdization, hut a great deal more is assumed 
than can he shomi ; and Renan’s liypothesis that the Sem- 
ites originated monotheism is explicitly contradicted hy 
“what IS known of the history of other i aces 

At the present tune, the great pnmitn e races of the hu- 
man famdy are seldom foimd entirely pure In the many 
countries of Asia and Europe, where the influence of civil- 
ization has been felt to any extent, it is not common to 
find conimumties where the blood of any of these races is 
found unmixed with that of one or moie of the otheis. 
Throughout Southern Europe we find a mixture of two or 
three of the light-colored laices, m which there is a consid- 
erable mfusion of blood from the dark-skinned people of 
Afnca Mixture of races is the rule thrpughout Central 
andTTestem Europe Russia is a country vheie peoples 
of one 01 two other races have been added to the ahonguial 
Finnic element The Russian language belongs to the 
Aryan famdy, but m the Russian people tliere is a very 
large mfusion of blood which it does not rcpiesent In 
Southwestern Asia, from India to the Mediterranean, the 
Aryan, Cushite, and Semitic races have lost or shaded their 
white coloi in mixture with the dark-skmned race that 
seems to have been aborigmal m India and Eastern Africa 
It IS now scarcely possible to find an5where even a small 
community of ynmixed Cushites — the greatest, most mflu- 
ential, and probably the most numerous race of remote an- 
tiqiiitv, whose home was Arabia 

But ui no greit dinsion of the globe is the mixture of 
races more gcneial oi more remarkable than m aVAic'' 
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That it exists in the Valley of the l^^ile, from Ahyssinia to 
Egypt, and throughout Northern Afnca, is uell iiiulor- 
stood. The fact that a mixture someuhat (hflerctit m 
chaiacter, and more or less distiuctl}^ manifest, jiuuaih 
throughout the interior, has not engaged so mucli attetitioii 
I shall speak of it moi e fully in another place, in coiiucc t urn 
TFith the man}^ traces of their influence left in Afiica l'\ 
the old Aiahian race 

Humboldt, m his Cosmos, speaks of “the di‘;tre«'-ing di^- 
tmction of superior and inferior laces ” Certain dogrintn 
writers on this subject, whose doctrines concerning “ inferi- 
or and superior mccs” aio revolting to rea'-on and un-'iip 
ported hy fact, finding ciiticism and rebuke in th("-c woob 
of the eminent Gennan whose science tliey cannot qiic*- 
tiori, have sought to break then force h^ treating tliein a- 
an “unfortunate” gush of “scntiincntali‘;iii ” HiiinholdtV 
Cosmos, however, is not a sentimental work, aiul iioulu it 
m It do we find a sinceicr expression of his thought, or i 
more dehbentc critici«in of an oflensne metJiofl nl tn it- 
ing a great question 
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? ion. not In rnrniplion fifmonJ'- jior In nn_\ iln i'-lnni-- in- 
ilni'iirt ol mi-'j:n\ I ninn nt. lint ^ ili 1\ In tli<* intni'-ion of in- 
ti nor r in into tin* jio'-i'iom ofjiolitu tI inihu in i tli it In 
I'lnir molmn i K to tln> ‘•njifnor jon t'riiiiii: n< i *• '1 in- in- 

1 illil'lv I'ninj- on inrun •nnl ruin. In i 'in-i tin Iilood 
oi tlio projit r oo\ I niino rln-- no Jon^'r Jlon- in tin- Mnn- 
of tlio-i' n Iio oin I rn. or i- di li m d in mixture n nli infvii 
or I'lood T lie -iilim f el n-i in tin nilion- of].,uro]i<, 
iri tin infinor JU 1 -, ind tlie old "ox i minir el n-i - tlie -n- 
I'lrior run- 'J iu \ in' ti-i fnl to i u Ii oilur xxinli i uli 
luij- It- jirojur pheo, litit wlnii tlie lower onli r- n-e 
ind T ini' tun of ru i - tnl < - jdnrf , tin d iiioeron- ilortriiu - 
ol liiini in lirotlnrlnu'd ind *(jnilil\ in nuhl- iimnediitilx 
i]>jH ir, ind tlie ii itton In come- dioi'iunte 
“ \\ nil tlie t\ce|ition of wlnt li i- )u— ed in onr time,’ 
-nx- Count <1e Colniu in, “tin idi i of .1 lutnnl, cnoiinl, 
iiid pininneiit iiufiinlitx of ricc'- In- lifeii tlie In-i- of 
neirlx ill tlicorn- of croxininuMt Die -)-lem of lieredi- 
t ire iiolnlilie-. 'ind nn-tocrirK- In- it- origin in 

tin- uK T , ' lint “ w lu ii n nuxtim of tlie r ice- t ike- pi lee, 
tln-idi 1 1 - 'll oiuedi-puted n itur il nijionontx i- iii-ulled, 
the ruilit of the -iijmior mee to iiiln ril domiiiion i- deincil, 
niid till- dominion i- pluruntire d a- a t\ ranine il n-iirp'Uion 
ol powfi Tile mixture ofca-to- oh-oiire- uicfjn ilit v, and 
one- ri-o to tile jiolitie il axiom tint all men are eeiual, iiid, 
therefore, entitled to the -aiiie rioht- Indeed, -nice there 
ire no loiurer ain di-tiiict licredit ire cl i— e-, none can ju-t- 
ly cl iim pujienor merit .ind jirn ilege- ” And “ tlie jiolit- 
leal .axiom that all men aie hrotliei-, and therefore cqu il, 
which, like the hag ol .^Eolm, coni iins so m.inx tempests, 
1 - -oon follow ed hx the -cienlifie ” 

Whereupon tlie gulf open-, and cxerx' thing sink- into 
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the bottomless i)it of nim. He moans to say, chiefly, that 
the governed 2ieople of Em ope aie inferior laces, irhose 
claim to equality of rights must he sternly denied, and 
mIio must be iigidly excluded from any assumption of po- 
litical influence It is ciident that, m his view, the an- 
cient 01 del of thmgs, ivith all that is mchided m irhat the 
monarchies, the ai istocracies, and the Chuich call civihza- 
tion, IS senously threatened by that progiess of republican 
ideas vliich aims to make the people supreme m the poli- 
tics of Euiopc It IS v’hollj'' the result of “ethnical chan- 
ges,” 11 Inch hai e been “ slower and less considerable” m 
England than in any othci European country, for England 
has jiicseivcd “to this day the basis of the social system 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centimes,” ivhile “m France 
the ethnical elements are moie numerous, and the mixtures 
inoio vaiicd.” This degeneracy, he thinks, is fearfully man- 
ifest in Pans, “nhosc population is a motley compound of 
all the most vaned ethnical elements.” Havmg no longer 
any Jove or respect foi ancient traditions, and bemg pre- 
paied by the mfluence of inferior race's, meaning the peo- 
ple, foi “ a complete rupture with the past,” Pans has “hiu- 
iicd France mto a series of political and social experiments, 
ivith doctrines the most remote fiom^ and the most le- 
piilsive to the ancient customs and traditional tendencies 
of the 1 calm ” - It seems expected that this doctrme, imi- 
tatmg the dignity of science and the speech of philosojihy, 
■nail, shame, confoimd, and paralyze the liberal tendencies 
of Europe 

The doctiine of supeiioi and infenor races, m a different 
form, has been used to justify human slavery, and here 
the question is confined chiefly to the white and the black 
races, Tlie black race, it is assumed, is n holly incapable 
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i\tr, tli'it (thiiu il ‘■pt I'll! It ions iiliuli nin to i '■t i 1 »Ii‘-h n 
!ri\ 1.11 runrhi'-iuii in- 111 I < "■Tnl\ Mtintcd 1 »\ tlii'- nun, nnl 
thircfuri' f iniii't l>o tni'-tnl, nnl tint tlin^i' a\ 1 io ■^n'k to 
ji\ «• tin*- < tliiiir il Ii\ jmilii VIS the 'nuliont\ of s( kik-c nii- 
1)0! .uoiil hliowiii.: tint tli<’\ proci I tl “ M nil n ptirj)ov(^’ 
ml 111 \ I r lo t in ^ oii<l tlic ^phl ri of \ loli iit opniionv 
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lie iiniiUnniv tint, iii the trrc it ciMliritioiiv of aiitnpiit}, 
.ho nivjiiniioii <>f]>ortr\ nnl nit tniiie from thehlatk rate 
The iiliite rue oruiiiirnl tliovi. ci\ ili?-'!!!!!!!*-, and c-tili- 
Iislnd their Ini'- iiid < rniin ntv , but “the '•onrco from 
i\ hence tluir 'iii iwmd wi^ fonion to the iiivtinctv of the 
oroninriii" rnilnors, it 1 ij in the blood of the blnekv 
Tint nnncrvil poiter of innirinniion, m hicli tie ^ce cniel- 
ojiin;: mil iiniLtntin'.r the priniordnl ti\ ilir itioii'-, cuiie 
tntirelj from the e\er-iiicri ivnn; mfiisioii ol blood from the 
blKk ricc into tint of the \\hile= ’ Ajr.iiii “The negro 
]iosvevco=, in i linrh degree, the ficiilt\ of emotion from the 
‘^eiihoc, ithoiit vliith nit is not jinecihle *’ Once more 
“It Mill he end that I am plnting n hcnutibil crottn ujion 
the deformed hend of the negro, ,nnd doing him n a ery gieni 
honor hy thus’ nvcociatme: him Mith the hnnnonions clioir 
of the Ztlupcs But the honor is not so great I linAo not 
iscocinted him Mith (he highest, lho«e in Mhom reflection 
i'-Mifieiioi to pnvsion ’’ j\nd, fin ill} ,“ Cn (nmlj (liehliek 
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element is ludispensaLle to the development of artistic gc- 
mns m a race.” [See De Gohmean’s Tvork, “ Siir L’Inegalite 
des jRaces Humames,” book u,, chap vu.] 

It 'Will be noticed that this vieiv of the black race is dil- 
ferent fiom that used to authonze enslavement of the 
blacks , but De Gobmeaig who finds the mfliienco of infe- 
1101 races in European hberahsiu, did not stndj the hhek 
race to excuse scornful disregard of its rights, iioi vith 
any view to the interests of slavery Tiiose vJio take a 
ditferent course are not likely to agree vitli liim, nor to ac- 
cept any other view save their oim 
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tion, that our race is of course superior to all other races 
that diflei fiom it in ficulty or dc%clo2)mcnt , in this,hou- 
01 cr, theio may he quite as much egotism as reason On 
Trhat grounds can we safely assume that any lace, no mat- 
ter how jiowerful it may seem to be, compichciids ,in tlie 
highest degree all the ^lossibilities of human nature ? Pi ob- 
ably we shall find it necessary to revise our conception of 
what constitutes the supenority of a lace Wonderful 
foice to attack, subdue, and sway othei peoples, distin- 
guishes the faculty of our race, and this foicc is celebiated 
in song and lomance BuJ; is this really the highest and 
most admirable dc\ elopineut of human natui e ? We can- 
not reflect seriously ai itbout feebng that there is something 
nobler, something more beautiful, somethmg more richly 
fraught uitb blessing that incicases the possibilities and 
heightens the charm of human cvistenco, somethmg that 
must necessarily revise our ideal of what is supenor m 
jieoples and races 

Reason lequiies us to believe that each race and each 
distinct family of mankind has some peculiar gift of its 
own, in which it is supenor to others, and that the All- 
wise Creator may have designed that each race and family 
shall brmg its own peculiar contribution to the final com- 
pleteness of civilization A race or family is not neces- 
sarily inferioi to others because it comes into the histoiy 
of civilization latest, nor superior because it appeals tliere 
first It was not our own proud Aryan race that created 
the great civilizations of Arabia, Chaldea, and the Old 
Monarchy of ‘Egypt. Our laco was preceded in develop- 
ment by others, and it was m times quite modeiai that our 
own family of the race took its place among the foremost. 
And yet our mission is great — greatei than we baa e been 

O 2 
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nhlr 10 coinpicJicnrl The nianelous force, energy, and 
nrtiMly of om ],aUJcnlai Jjiinily of the Aiyan lace aic 
cMaljIi'-Imig Intel coui-sc and the feeling of neighhoihood 
li('t\u-cn “ (lie ends of the earth ” We are bunging the 
inees ynd jteojilos of the human family to that condition of 
inutii'il intcieonisc and ajipi cciation which will teach all 
laces and (.miilics to dismiss the old talk of “outside bar- 
biiian^-,’' allou tlieni to assume haimomous relations, and 
jMC'jtaic them to jday connected paits m the grand work 
ofrcali/ing the full-orbed, all-comprehending development 
of the A\ hole united family of m^an 

TiiL Aiunux cusumES ix akuica. 

That the ancient people of Arabia would iiass over mto 
Afi lea nearly at the beginning of their colomzing move- 
ments IS so probable that we readily accept it as true 
Tliey could not fail to do so They would move acioss 
the Sti-nits of Bab-ol-ilfandeb, and advance not only north- 
iinrd douTi the Yallcy of the Nile, but also towaids the 
central and southcasteni poitions of the continent, foi 
these legions were attractive to enteipiise, and would - 
necessarily add greatly to the resources and power of the 
using commcicial people on the Erythrman Sea 

The ancient Greeks inform us that what was so proba- 
ble actually took place They recorded tbe fact that tbe 
eastern countries of Africa became part of Ethiopia, and 
that they bad been so desenbed from time immemorial 
This designation is still used, somewhat indefinitely, to m- 
dicate legions in Eastern and Central Afiica, although it 
13 no longei appbed to Arabia The old Sanskrit hooks 
fuinish similar information. They teU ns that the people 
of Cusha-dunpa passed o\ er into Afuca, took possession of 
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iLc country, and established there a subordinate country 
of tile Cushites, ivhich they called the e\terioi Cuslia-<ln i- 
pa, ngiceing ^ith the Greeks, "who sa}' Ethiopia included 
both Asiatic and African teiritoiy Add to this that the 
Cushite race created Egyjit, and earned their colonies and 
cmhzation into ci cry part of Xorthem Africa, and i\e can 
, see that its influence on this continent in prc-historic 
times must have been a cry e^tcusn c 
"We see this, also, in the fact that a majority of the iii- 
liabitauts ofjVfiica use dialects of the old Cushite or Ethi- 
opian languages To this family belong the Berber dia- 
lects, spoken and inattcn m all the provinces of Xorthcni 
Africa, as far dovrn as the southern bordci of the Sahara 
The old Egyptian tongue, and the languages used through- 
out the Talley of the Xile, m Abyssinia, and in Somaiilia, 
have the same origin It is knoivb, also, that not only the 
language, but, along with it, the religious ideas of that mi- 
portant people in Eastern Africa laioini as the Gallas, 
came onginally from the Arabian Cushites Dr. Krajif 
states that the Gallas number “ six or eight millions ” lie 
says the u ord “ Gallas” means “ immigrants,” and signifies 
their recent migration towaids Abyssinia and the coast 
They call themsch es “ Orma,” or “ Oroma therefore Di 
Ivi-apf designates the country they occupy as “ Ormania ” 
It 13 A^ery probable that dialects, derived from or modified 
by old forms of the ancient Cushite language, are used by 
African peoples m the central and southern portions of the 
contmenh Some Imguistic scholars claim that the south- 
ern dialects belong to this family, and I see no reason to 
doubt the correctness of their opmion. Xo form of any 
other language known to ciAulization, ancient or modem, 
has been found m Africa, save the modem Arabic The 
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pievalence of Cuslute dialects is incoutestablo, and this 
shows how extensively Afnca was occupied hy the Cush- 
ite lace in the gieat ages of its power 
The people of Arabia have been accustomed to tra\ ersc 
Afiica in every direction, from ages of which neithei Jiis- 
tory nor tradition can make any report They are found 
eveiywhere, east, west, north, and south, usually as trad- 
era, ready to deal m slaves or m anything else that giics 
a hope of profit, but frequently as a part of the settled 
population. Dr Barth states that not loss than 250,000 
Arabians were settled m Bornou when ho a isitcd that king- 
dom, and that “ this Arab population appears to haa c come 
fiom the east at a very early penod ” In that jiai-t of 
Africa then pohey is to conciliate the favor of the Bulan'’ 
To other peoples the mterior of Afiica has for ages been 
an unknoavn region, a land of mystery, of aahich notliing 
could be told beyond some Arabian notices of its ge- 
ography The only reasonable explanation of this oxlen- 
sive and long-continued intercourse of the Arabians aufh 
the mterior countries of Afncn is that uhich assumes that 
it was established by the ancient Cushite occupation, and 
has never been discontinued 

We do not always realize the vhole signifiranee of (lie 
fact that some of the most highly cnilizcd nations of re- 
mote antiquity were in Northern Afiica and m the A .ille^ 
of the Nile. ITic Old ironarchy of Egypt, to v Inch belong 
the grandest ages of that countrjg vas brought to a ( lei-e 
about 2100 yeais before the Christian Era, after a duration 
of ISOO years Meroe, a ery ancient, though not as old ns 
the great Egyptian monarchy founded by iSrencs pn 
ceded by a much older and greater kingdom, dtciribid 
Baibara, a -name still prescricd m that p irt of frfru i ft 
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IS Trcll knoTTO that, “from the earhest times, Meroe Tvas 
the seat of a great commerce carried on by caraAans fiom 
all parts of Iv orthem Africa ” The Cushite Arabians, i\'ho 
created these conntiies, continned to ocenpj Africa doivn 
to the latest days of their power Is it reasonable to be- 
beve that neither these Arabians, nor the people of the 
Xile Valley, explored Central Africa ? IMothmg is more 
improbable. On the contrary, it is endent that the an- 
cient Arabians occupied the lake regions, and earned their 
mflnence into the central couutncs as far west as Sondau , 
and that they were accustomed to communicate with'the 
northern coast through the intenor. Until lately, all we 
knew of Central Africa came to us through Arabian geog- 
raphers Tliey could desenbe the sources of the Uile; 
and they told us of the Mountams of the AToon, which the 
modems have not yet explored, nor even located with cer- 
tamty. 

The foct that ancient kmgs of Arabia marched armies 
through Africa to the ocean, and earned on wax's with 
Maghnb or Mauretania, is not left entirely to the historic- 
al traditions of Arabia for support. Strabo says m his 
first book, “ It was mentioned as a tradition among the 
people of Tartessus that the Ethiopians once travei-sed the 
regions of Africa quite to its ircstem limits, and that some 
of them came and settled at Tartessus.” Tins must lofor 
to tunes long before Gades was built Conti-al Afnca, foi- 
tile, beautiful, and, in many respects, altiactno in itself, 
aboimded in h ory, gold, and other productions adapted to 
engage the attention of a coiiiniei cial people If them 
were great naMgable rivers flowing from Soudan to iho 
Indian Ocean, or if there were gi-ent gulfs oxtending fioiu 
that ocean far into the central regions, the ancient history 
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or^Vfi K n oiilrl Jin-i c been much more important But the 
.Vmlimn Cu^Iiilo<;, oorupying the gi eat Jake regions, and 
(•onfrollmg the oentr.il coiiiitiies, i^oiild natiiiaJJy commu- 
nicate iiitli the roasts to ntiy extent required by the mter- 
( -ts of tlu'ir rmnmorce, and it is no moic improbable that 
the} lU'ie fiom time to time engaged m nmrs mth “Ma- 
giinli,” than tliat,in more recent limes, Muleyllamed, em- 
peror of j^forocco, should be engaged m irars inth the 
•treat Songhay Bmjiire, ai hicJi at one time controlled near- 
1} all Central Afncn 

a It ACES or Arnic.vN axciekt iiistort, 

I^foderii c\ploration has slioiin clearly that the present 
condition of the great body of the African people is not 
that of normal bai barlsm, but rather a state of decline from 
a bettor knowledge and use of the arts and apphances of 
cn ili/ed life The facts reported by modem travelers in 
tliat jiait of the globe require us to believe that, in pre- 
historic limes, some orreat influence of civilization ivas felt 
thioughout nearly the ivhole jiiJiican continent for many 
ages, and that a largo portion of the primitive African 
jicoplc avere raised by this influence to some knoavledge of 
the avays of civihzed life Traces of this mflnence are vis- 
ible ca'cryavhere ; and, if there aamre nothmg to mdicate its 
oiigin, avo could hardly fail to see that it must have come 
fiom Arabia 

Arts and methods of civibzed hfe are common through- 
out Central, Southern, and Eastern Aihca, that cannot be 
accounted for by an}^thing m the present condition of the 
people The ait of smelting ores and avorkmg metals is 
not an accomplishment of savage life It did not ongmate 
among baibanans And yet this art is in common use in 
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almost GA cry part of jVfnca Dr Livingstone, gn ing *an 
account of ivlnt lie found in the regions near Lake aSTi assa, 
makes this statement “At eiery third or fourth ullage 
ivc saiv a kalu-lookmg stnicturc, about six feet high, and 
tivo and a half and three feet in diametci. It is a clay, 
fire-hardened furnace for smeltmg iron Ho flux is used, 
whether the siiecular iron, the yellow hannatite, or magnet- 
ic iron ore is fused, and yet capital metal is produced. 
Hatn e manufactured iron is so good that the natii es de- 
clare English iron ‘ rotten’ lu comparison , and specimens 
of jkfhcan hoes were pronounced at Birmingham to bo 
nearly equal to the best Swedish iron ” The method here 
deSciibed is almost piecisely like that used m Southcra In- 
dia Dr Barth makes similar icports of the prevalence of 
this art m Central Africa He describes similar smeltmg 
furnaces foimd m Soudan, where they are common , and 
those travelers who have explored the sources of the Hdo 
tell us that blacksmiths, workers of metals, and remaikable 
skill m other manufactures, whose origm imphes cn iliza- 
tiou, aie common m that region 
Dr Livmgstone, m the account of Ins “Exjiedition to the 
Zambezi” already cited, desenbes articles manufactured 
by the African people, and specifies “ hammci's, tongs, hoes, 
adzes, fish-hooks, needles, and spear-heads, haiung what is 
termed ‘ dish’ on both sides, to give them the rotary motion 
of nfle-balls ” He admires their skill m sp innin g and weav- 
_ ing, and m mannfacturmg certam kmds of pottery similar 
to pottery found in India He pomts out that they have 
admiribly-made fish-nets “ nearly identical with those now 
usedm Hormandy,” a blacksmith’s beUows hke that used 
m Central India; “fish-baskets and weirs like those used 
in the Highlands of Scotland and other implements like 
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those found in Egypt and India He is sure that tLis 
sti iking sinulanty of manufactured articles in widely-sep- 
arated countries— articles “ from identical patterns widely 
spread over the globe” — ^makes it very probable that the 
arts and usages of these different peoples were derived from 
the same souice Hot seemg any othei explanation, he 
suggests that they may have been given by duect revela- 
tion from God. This hypothesis is reverent, but the ^ cry 
Intel estmg fact to which he calls attention can he explained 
without resort to muacle The onsrinal instructor in these 

O 

arts was the ancient Cushite civihzation, which went into 
Africa from the east and the north, and was felt for a i ei y 
long period of time m all its central countiies. 

Ho less important are the facts lelatmg to the social and 
pobtical condition ofCentral Afnca, leportedby Dr Barth 
and other explorers Thioughout that extensne central 
region called Soudan there is very cflective pohtioal oi- 
ganization, an active trade, and, m some distiicts, a roniaik- 
able condition of mannfactmwg indnstij Here, in many 
places. Dr Barth found the manufactme of cotton and giass 
clothes, very fine leathci-woik, and the woikmg of metah^ 
earned on very skilfully, and to a notable extent TJiesc 
manufactures find markets not only thioughout Cential 
Aiiica, but also in the cities on the Mediterranean Ho 
gives a particular desoiiption of the city of Kano, v huh, 
at the time of his visit, was a flouiishing manufacturing 
and commercial empoiium, conti oiled by that brancli of 
the brown African lace knoivn as Eiilbo, Fulaiis, and Fcl- 
latahs A remarkable condition of industrial entorjiruc 
was noticed not only in the city, but tin oughoiit the vhok 

district ^ 

Dr Barth desenbes important kingdoms m Central Al- 
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nca -wliose liistory can be traced back nearly to tbe begin- 
ning of tbe Christian Era, and nhicb aic doubtless nnicb 
older These kingdoms bai e bad considerable cl^ ilization, 
that IS sboivu to bai e been greater m ancient times than 
it IS at present In Gbasr-eggomo, anciently tbe capital of 
Bornon, but non" a mass of rums, tbe piincipal bmldmgs 
■vrere made of brick, but“m tbe piesent capital not the 
smallest approach is made to this more sobd mode of ar- 
chitecture ” Dr Barth adds . 

“ It cannot be doubted that tbe old capital contained a 
great deal of barbaric magnificence, and even a certaui de- 
gree of cn dization, much more than is at present found in 
tins country It is certamly a spectacle not devoid of in- 
terest to imagme, m this town of Negroland, a splendid 
court, with a considerable number of leamed and mtelb- 
gent men gatbermg aroimd their sovereign, and a pnest 
wntmg down tbe glorious acbieiements of Ins master” 

"Written chronicles of Bomou, and of some of tbe other 
kingdoms, still exist, although tbe Fulans baie sought to 
destroy them Dr Barth says “ Books contammg a com- 
prehensive history of the kmgdom of Katsena have been 
destroyed mtentionally by the Fulbe or Fulans since their 
conquest of the country One tradition connects the ongm 
of the kmgdom of Bornon with the Himyarite kmgs of Ara- 
bia. Other traditions say it was_foimded by uhite Ber- 
bers, which, of course, means that it was created by mflu- 
ences proceedmg from the old Cushite or Phcenician com- 
mumties of Eorthem Africa The records state that Sel- 
ma, the first black or dark-colored monarch of Bomou, began 
his reign m the year 1194 AD , many centuries (no record 
tells certamly how many) after the kmgdom was founded 
That the central couutnes of Afiaca were occupied or 
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mitrolJcl in jincicnt times hy a civilized white race is 
!-Jio\ui b) tlic ])li}HioIogical )jeciiliarilies of the picsent in- 
h'lhitant^- The ju'oplc of those connUicB present erery- 
vhne a temaihahle mixture of races The blood of the 
oiiuuial broM n race, u itli its jine forms, lon^ carhng hair, 
and darJv olnc complexion, iiredorainatcs m this mixture, 
and sometimes it is found nearly jmre It is, hoirever, 
eommon to find it mixed "uith that of both the white and 
the iie^ro races I am not speaking of tho Berbers, the na- . 
tne li)"\])tj.uis, the Hubians, the Abyssmians, nor even of 
the Gallas. I lefer only to that great body of the native 
population of Africa icprcscnted by the Fulans and the 
Bechunnas All these people show traits of a common ori- 
gin. They arc dn idcd into classes or nationalities, and 
called In diflbrcnt names, although the difference between 
them is less than is often created among people of the same 
ethnic fiinnly by time and circumstances. The Abyssm- 
ians, Eg3'ptiniis, and Boi beis are wlute men mixed with the 
brown lacc of Afiica. Tho Fulans, Bomese, and Becbn- 
anas arc tins hiov n lacc, more or less mixed with the oth- 
er I aces. 

Tiaccs of nhitc blood in the African people, more oi 
loss distinct, are found everywheie, away from the West- 
ern Const. They have been noticed hy all travelers, 
though not ahvays cleaily cxplamed. Dr. Barth, bemg at 
a village in Adamwa, wrote thus of this mixture of races 
“I was stiuckby the symmetiy and beauty of their forms, 
and the regulanty of their features; but I was still more 
astonished at their complexion, which was different in dif- 
ferent individuals, it being m some a glossy black, and m 
othera a light coppei ” He adds, “The same vanety has 
been ohseived in many othci tubes, as well on this conti- 
la’iit as m Asia,’’ 
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At the present time, the most numerous and poirerful 
people m Central Afiica, south of the region occupied by 
the Beibei’s, are the Ffilans, a people lemarkable theio for 
then intelligence, skill, and restless ambition Their inflii- 
ence is already established at many of the more important 
pomts, irom Senegambia to the ITiIe, near the trestcm bor- 
der of Abyssmia, and especially in Soudan. They seem 
likely to become supreme in all the cential countries 
Every traveler m that part of Afnca describes the Etihns, 
and speculat^is vainly concemmg their history Tliey ic- 
semble, substantially, the great body of the brown race of 
the contment, and show tne same tiaces of mixture witli 
other races Di Barth says of them 

“ If any African tnbe deserves the foil attention of the 
learned European, it is that of the Ffilbe {sinff. Pullo), oi 
Eula, as they are called by the Mandmgoes , Ecllani {siuff 
BafoUanchi) by the Haiisa people, Fellata by the Kanfiri, 
and Ftilan by the Arabs No doubt they arc the most m- 
telhgent of all the [CentralJ African tribes, although in 
bodily development they cannot be said to exhibit the 
most perfect specimens It is their superior intelligence 
that gives their chief expression to the Ffilbe But as to 
their outward appearance, which picsents lanotis con- 
trasts m complexion as well as bodily development, vc 
must fiist take mto account that the Ffilbe, as a conqiiei- 
ing tnbe, sweeping over a wide expanse of provincf^, 
have absoibed and mcorporated with themsehes difierent 
and quite distinct national elements ” 

The Ffrlans, on account of their prominence and impor- 
tance, have been a topic of much speculation One or 
two wnters have assnraed that they vere not origiii'di} 
an African people iL Eichvvaldt published an m 
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the Journal clc la SociCfC Zkhnologiquc for 1841, m A>lnch 
he pought, hy cle\erly managed assumption and hypollie* 
to connect them •with the a^FaHys hy -way of i^IeioG 
Dr Barth sa} s “I myself am of opinion that their origin 
i"? to he sought in the diicction of the ca^t, hut this refers 
to an age n Inch, for us, is cm eloped in mipcnetrahlc dark- 
ness There may he some remote afihnty hetivecn 

the Fulhc and the South African tribes, hut this refers to 
an age probably not later than the nilc of the Pharaohs ” 
The Fulan'?, nei erlhelcss, arc only a branch of the race 
found everywhere in Central, East cm, and Southern jiyVipa 
"NYliatcver shall explain their origin imU cxplam that of 
the i\ hole race 

Within the historical peiiotl, and since the hegmning of 
the Chnstiau Era, there lias been more civiliration m 
^\fnca than exists at the picsent time Di Baith shoivs 
that Bomou, m Central Africa, has declined from a highei 
condition of cn ihzation Tlie nuns of its former capital, 
its historical literature, and other facts still apparent to 
those who observe that country carefully, make plain, that 
not many centuries hai e passed smee there ivas in Boruoii 
a higher knoivlcdgc and practice of the buildci’s art, a 
more cfloctlvc political organization, considerable literary 
culture, and a better condition of manufactures and com- 
merce That old tradition of the people ■which connects 
the origm of this kmgdom xnth the Himyarite sovereigns 
of Arabia, ubether correct or incorrect, is not ■vnthout sig- 
nificance. There is much m the history of Arabia, as vrell 
as in the present condition of Africa, to shoiv that the 
Cuslute Arabians occupied Central Africa m x ery remote 
times 

Tliere is a great diflierence between the present condi- 
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Euliglitened states and cities existed in JiTortlieni Afiica 
long previous to the beginning of history Many consid- 
erations make it evident that the ongin of these civilized 
communities must be referred to a very remote period m 
the past. A very ancient and mflnential cixdization in 
jSTorth-western Afiica and Spam is jilamly signified by the 
old myths and legends concemmg Atlas and the Atlanti- 
des It must have been estabbshed there m the firat ages 
of Cushite maritime enterprise on the MediteiTanean, if not 
eaiber, and its beginnmgs must have been very ancient 
— so ancient as to be mythical at the commencement of the 
Tynan penocL Its chronological relation to the buildmg 
of Gades and the rise of Carthaginian supremacy must 
have been nearly the same as that of the Old Monarchy of 
Egypt to the bnildmg of Alexandiia and the Egypt of the 
Ptolemies 

The city of Carthage, which, m the days of its highest 
power and prospenty, controlled most of Xorthem Afhca 
and Spam, must have contamed more than a miUion mhab- 
itants It numbered over '<00,000 when destroyed by the 
Romans The mabgnant hate of these conquerors and de- 
stroyers, seekmg to exterminate every vestige of Cai- 
thagmian poiver, civilization, and even history, destroyed 
all the books and manuscripts of the country, except an 
elaborate treatise of Mago on Agncultnro and Botany, 

* Sollnct (Jngilrtha, cap IS), deriTing his information from “Panic 
sources,” tells ns that, according to the traditions of the African people, 
Hercnles died m Spam, and that nfter his death his foUowers settled in 
Aorthem Africa Hercnles, or more properly ilelcarth, belongs to ren 
ancient times 
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confined to tlie districts immediately connected mtli Car- 
tilage, but lie refers to other mms not yet described nor 
even visited. The old city of Moroco, or Maghrih, vas a 
nun in the tune of Leo Afncanus He speaks of it as “ the 
great and famous city of Maroco,” describes it as “ a huge 
and mighty city,” anciently remarkable for its magnificent 
temples and schools of leammg, and says “ it had four-and- 
tmenty gates, and a ivall of great strength and thickness ” 
Descnhing one of the great temples, he makes this state- 
ment . “ Under the porch of this temple, m the olden tune, 
it IS said, there mere nearly an bundled booksellers’ shops, 
and as many on the other side , but at the present tune I 
think there is not one bookseller m the whole city, and 
scarcely a thud part of the city is now inhabited ” 

The Romans were succeeded m Africa by the Goths, 
who were followed by the Mahometan Arabs The mtol- 
erant and fierce Mahometans waged war agamst the re- 
mammg influences of the Phcemcian civdization, and, to a 
largo extent, drove the old inhabitants fiom the coast 
Leo Africanus tells us that “ they burnt all the African 
books, for they were of opmion that the Africans, so long 
as they had any knowledge of natural philosophy, or of 
any other good arts and sciences, would every day more 
and more contemn the law of Mahomet.” But the old 
culture was not all destroyed immediately , “ the Moors” 
of Spam arc famed for their leammg and elegant culture , 
and some of the African cities, under Mahometan sway, 
were for ivlong time equally emineut. All this, however, 
disappeared finally, and down to our own tune Horthem 
Africa was closed agamst Europe by the mappcasable hos- 
tihty of Mahometan fanaticism. 

P 
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ilies He says tlie Mahometan Arabs called their speech 
“haiharous,” and adds that, m his men', it nras “the true 
and natural speech of the Afiicans,” although some n-onld 
infer from its character that the Horthem Africans or Ber- 
bers “ came by hneal descent from the Sabeans, a people 
of Arabia Fehx.” The genetic relation of the Berber lan- 
guage to that of the Himyaric or Cushite Arabians seems 
to have been noticed distmctly by the Mahometan mrad- 
ers, Tvhose speech was the Arabic of the Hedjaz. 

In Leo’s time the Berber language was universal m Mo- 
Toco, and m all the Korth Afiican countries, exceptmg 
that “ over agamst Tunis and Tnpoh” the Arabic of the 
invadmg Maliometans was “ spoken very corruptly ” He 
says the Berbers called then language “HjucZ Amang^ 
the noble tongue,” In his opmion, the Berbers or Afi-icaus 
anciently “ had an alphabet pecuhar to themselves,” wbich 
had given place to the Arabic letters used by their m- 
vaders ; and they had histones, which were destroyed and 
forgotten The Cushite ongm of the Beibers is shown 
lu his account of their ancient rehgion He says “ These 
Africans had m times past magiuficeiit and stately tem- 
ples, dedicated to the sun and to fiie,” and they wor- 
shipped the planets, offering prayers and sacrifices Leo 
bad no clear comprehension of the ongm of “ these AfiT.- 
cans,” but his account of then* language and rehgion shows 
it very plamly 

Heither ethnology nor hngmstic science has yet given 
such attention to the Berbers as their histoncal importance 
deserves, altho'ngh we have a better knowledge of them 
than was possible when Leo wrote on Africa They are 
found as far south as the southern border of the Sahara, 
and they seem to have been connected with some of the 
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Tliuffga There is no room to flouht that this alphabet of 
the Touancks is substantially the same that u'as used by 
the old Phoenician or Cushite coninimutics througliout 
Xorthem Africa Captam Ilanotcau promised to funush 
for pubhcation a volume of selections from the Touarick 
bterature, vith a l^rench translation 

TTe have some accoimts of the Touancks, and of other 
Berber communities m the volumes of modem trai elcrs 
In the months between August, 1845, and April, 1S4G, Mr 
James Eichardson iisited Ghadamcs, Ghat, Mptirzouk, 
Sockna, and AGsratah. He met the Touancks first at 
Ghadames, where a Large company of them had arrived for 
traffic Tenting in lus journal while in that city, he 
said ‘ This afternoon I had a visit from Tonanck women, 
and was astonished to find some of them almost fur It 
IS evident that the men are dark simply from exposure to 
the sum” An Arab merchant expressed to him the com- 
mon estimate of the Touancks by saymg, ‘‘ The maharee 
[desert camel] always assumes the mastery over the coast 
camel, just as tlie Tonanck assumes to be lord oi er the 
Arab ” In the Sahara, which is much less a desert than 
fincy has sometimes portrayed, the Touancks have towns, 
cities, and an excellent condition of agncidture They are 
very skdlfol in the cultivation of fhut Their method of 
pohtical organization is democratic, somewhat after the 
fashion of the old Cushite municipahties Mr Richardson 
says' “Ghat, like all the Tonanck countries, is a repubhc; 
all the people, govern ” And, “ The woman of the Toua- 
ncks is not the woman of the Moors and Mussulmans <Ten- 
erally She has here great hberty, walks about imveiled, 
and takes an active part in the affairs and transactions of 
life ’ 
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In a letter puLlislied in the Journal Asmtiqiic for 
1845, M. Boissonnet stated that a natn e traAcIor told him 
that “ the Touaricks are very 'white, go ala ays clothtd, 'ind 
Tvear pantaloons like Europeans ” Tins reminds ns <4 tlio 
description given in the 13th century hy Ebn-cdAiii T! 
Eghwaati, in his “iSTotcs of a Joiimev.” “TJio Ton irnhs 
are a very powerful people, of lorj' nJutc coinpIe\ion, 
they wear pantaloons hkc Christians ” 
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are conncctca yni\i it Beni-I<gncu, nnollu r ef l1i< m rn i- ■ . 
lias 10,000 inhabitants aiul not fir from it ar.> th- nnif. of 
Its stai more ancient prcaccc<=sor At 15err\ an tin o M V <b 
Berbers told Mr Tnstani that “their natmn caim hitl ■ r 
fi-oni Moroco, to avhich place their ancestoi^ iiiimiL'nti d 
from Egypt or South ofEgjpt , but thur iiinun'- 1 m v. aU 
them stoiy, and it is arntten in their sacred booh^ a\hirh 
are preserved in manuscripts at Ghardali 
Beiur^ at Guerrara, another of lhe‘-e eeitn nlhs Mr 
Tnstani avrites “Tlie Guerrarans re illi nmlei-t iiid and 
apply the arch, a proof certainly of more th in modi ni Anb 
civilization. In. inan^ places the rc«cmbl nice to r^\ piWn 
architecture is interesting, especially nhen combined n iib 
the similarity in shape of their aos=cls, jar«, and liom-i hold 
iitensds to those of ancient Egvpt ” Spe ihmg of his de- 
parture from the city of Bcni-Isgiicn, he sat s “ Win n n o 
•were about to depart, the djeminla requested our n mii"- 
and addresses, as they liaie a register contammg all the 
events of the city, and a record of its a isitors for nine hun- 
dred years The hook was pioduccd ” 

The M’Zahs are not the only Berbers a\ho have hooks 
and manuscripts It is probable tbut all, or nearly all, the 
tribes bave annals and otlier literary records like those pre- 
sera ed at Ghardala, for they all read and a\ i itc The I'ou- 
ancks appear to he the most cultia ated branch of the f.im- 
ily, their hterature has attracted the attention of French 
officers m Afnca When it can he cvplored carefulla , im- 
portant historical records may he discovered, althouch it 
IS nowise likely that much rclalmg to their ancient history 
has been preserved. 

'me Berbers, their language, and their books ought to 
he fhUy explored and studied. Archceology and linguistic 
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science have lavished enthnsiastic and toilsome stnclj on 
subjects much less worthy of attention, for these Berbers 
present the remams of a gieat civilization much older than 
Rome or Hellas, and of one of the most important peoples 
of antiquity Here are “ rums” more promismg, and, in 
certain respects, more important than the huned ruuis of 
Hmeveh, but they have failed to get proper attention, 
partly because a false chronology has made it impossible 
to see their meanmg and comprehend their importance 
The Berbers lepresent ancient communities yrhosc import' 
ance was beginnmg to decline before Rome appeared, and 
which were probably contemporary with ancient Chaldea 
and the Old Monarchy of Egypt Some of them, I repeat 
it, may have been established by the Arabian Cushites be- 
fore Menes united Hpper and Lowci Egj’pt imder one gov- 
ernment 

Additional suggestions lelative to the earliest cnihzcd 
commumties in Northwestern Africa ■mil become necessary 
in what I have to say of Western Europe in pre-histonc 
tunes, for there seems to have been a period in the icniote 
past when these regions were mtimately connected IMcan- 
whde it must, I thmk, be admitted that the cu ili/cd com- 
munities, estabhshed so extensively in Africa by the Ari- 
bian Cushites m the pre-histonc ages, occiqncd, controlled, 
or influenced to a large extent nearly the v hole continent 
The Cushite ongin of these communities would he (on- 
clusively manifest m the dialects tliey left m Africa, if tin n- 
were nothing else to show it ; and theii influenco e\pl tun 
what we see in the present condition of the African jieoph, 
Avhich IS so unbkc that of normal barbarism, and in vim h 
there are so many traces of former acquaintance vith cn- 
ilization 
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^rATIGATIO^’■ AEOtrS'D ^VEEIC-V 

We have good reasons for believing not only that tbo 
Arabian Cusbites in the early times, but also tbe Phoeni- 
cians during the Tynan period, vrere famihar vrith every 
part of the coast of Africa, The old Cushite settlements 
were extended far down the eastern coast, nearly to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, so late as 1498 A.D , when the 
Portuguese first sailed to India, there were important cities 
as low down as the Mozambique Channel, m the latitude 
of Madagascar We have the testimony of antiquity that 
the Tynans had “ancient settlements” on the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, “ which consisted of not less than three 
hundred cities ” It is added that they “ were destroyed 
by the Pharusu and the Nigntre ” Strabo doubted be- 
cause he could not appreciate either the greatness or the 
antiqmty of the people called Phoenicians He frequently 
doubted incontestable facts because his limited new of the 
world did not enable him to understand them, as iii the 
case of Pytheas and his voyage to the arctic regions In 
the present case, his hesitatmg doubt itself confiims the 
testimony which he was not quite able to reject 

The Cushites, or Phoenicians, so placed on the Eastern 
and Western Coasts, could not have failed to sail around 
Africa, and become familiai with the coast of Gumea, m 
the days of their greatest enterpiise The contiary sup- 
position IS every way unprobable Could wo have a com- 
plete history of the Phoenicians and Southern Arabians 
from the twoirtieth to the middle of the ninth conturj^ be- 
fore the Christian Eia, it would probably appeal that their 
navigation was more extensive than any of the moderns 
have supposed The Imowlodge that Africa could bo cir- 

P2 
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w prcxalcnt in countries connected Tvitli 
tlie KnHtcrn i'Mcditcrmnean nt the beginning of the sath 
century before the CJirislian Era, must Lave come irom 
recollections and (taflitions of tlic navigation of the Phee- 
nicians niul Southern Arabians m the earlier ages 
About tlie } car GOO B C , Nccho U., an enterpnswg king 
or Kg\ pt, fitted out an cvpedition, -n hich he ordered to sail 
do« n tlic Bed Sea, go around Africa, and retnm to Egypt 
tlirough the Straits of Gibraltar Ue knew very well that 
hiicli n \ 0} age v as jiossible TIic same Jcnoirledge existed 
ninong the Persians, n heu Sataspes, one of the Acbiemeni- 
die, guilty of a great crime, v as ofiered escape from capital 
punishment if bo •would sail around Africa in the opposite 
diicction, but lacked resolution to complete the voyage, 
IFcrodotus, vlio gives a particular account of the success- 
ful cvjiodition sent out by E'cebo, adds that the Cartha- 
ginians know that Africa iras surrounded by the ocean, and 
could therefore bo circuranaugated The Cnrthagmians 
scut foith SOI oral expeditions, to rene-w, along the African 
const, the old navigation and commerce ofthePhcemcians, 
and there seem to have been several Hannos by whom 
such expeditions were commanded "We have the “Peii- 
plns” of one, •who made an extensive voyage along the 
coast, saibng from tho -west. Plmy mentions another Han- 
110, •who sailed from the Straits of Gibraltar to Arabia, and 
wrote an account of bis voyage in a “ Commentary ” Po- 
sidonius and others give accounts of the voyages of Eu- 
doxus of Cyziciis, “ a learned man, much mterested m the 
peculiarities of different countries,” It is stated that he 
had great enthusiasm for exploring the coast of Africa on 
the exterioi ocean, and that he found on the Eastern Coast, 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Arabia, remams of 
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the tvTGck of a ship from Gades Straho doubts irlnt is 
said of Eudoxus, but it is not, for this reason, to be dis- 
credited 

Phoenician commerce at the East was intorwiptcd, and 
the mdependeuce of the great Phccmcian cities on the East- 
ern Tdeiterraucan was destroyed, in tiie nmth century be- 
fore Chn5t,by those Assyrian invasions that reduced to 
subjection all the coimtncs in that region In the latter 
part of that century there was a groat migration of Phccni- 
cians fi-om the Eastern Mediterranean, and especially from 
Tyro, to Carthago. Phoenician nai jgation around Africa 
was discontmucd The Carthaginian efforts to renew it 
were made three or four centuncs later. It had heen dis- 
contmued more than two centuncs when the loyage or- 
dered by ^echo was undertaken ; but it was remembered, 
as we can sec m the general knowledge that such naviga- 
tion was possible ; and the wreck of a ship from Gados on 
the eastern coast of Aihca shows that voyages around Af- 
rica had formerly been made from the west as well as from 
the east 

It is known that the Arabians had an accurate knowl- 
edge of the configuration of the southern and southwest- 
ern part of the African continent, and that, through knowl- 
edge derived from them, this portion of the coast of.dkfnca 
was accurately drawn on maps before the time of Bar- 
tholomew Diaz and Yasquez di Gama, and then what we 
call the Cape of Good Hope was desenbed as “ Cape 
Diab” [or Dsiab in Arabic] It seems also to have been 

• Long-temps ^vant Bartliolom€ Dmz et Yasco de Gama, nons T(was 
1 extr€mitd tnangnlaire de I’Afnqne, repr^ientee dans le planispli^at: de 
Sanmo, de 1806, aimesd au Sccrttafdchmn Cruas, et pnbhe par Bon- 
gars, dans le Portuhno della ifcdtcco Laurf-inana, de 13ol, onvrage 
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called “ Cape Agisymba ” if we may believe Fcrdmand Co- 
lumbus, wbo said the name Cape of Good JTope “ was sub- 
stituted for the older name Cape Agesinguaf vhich is a 
con-tiptioq, of the word Agisymba, as Humboldt shows. 
Ten years previous to the voyage of Vasqucz di Gama, 
Pedreio de Covilhan, who had visited Calicut, Goa, and 
Sofala, m Southeastern Afiica, wrote from Sofala to John!, 
kmg of Portugal, that he had learned fiom the Aiabians 
that Afnca could be cnoumnavigated, and ho described 
_ the course by which Portuguese ships could sail loiind 
Afiiea to Sofala and hladacfascar 
Rev. Dr. Efapf, and one or two German scholai’s of 
reputation, have supposed that the “ Ophir” of the Hebrew 
Scnptnres may have been on the eastern coast , but this 
does not seem piobable Max Mhllei is sure that it must 
have been somewheie in India, because lie thinhs the 
names of gold, ivory, and the othei articles brought from 
Ophir by the ships of Hiram and Solomon were Sanshiil, 
but his attempt to show this is not satisfactory Moic- 
over, if we are to seek Ophn in Indm, it will be miicli 
more natuial and leasonablc to suppose the names of the 
articles of commerce mentioned came from the old Ian- 

g^nois, qiie lo Comte Baldclli a fait connnhro, dan'! Ic Phnigirio rk It 
Palatina, de Florence, do 1417, discute par Ic Cnrdinnl Zurla, ct finrtoiit 
dans le fomeaso mnppemondo do Fro Manro, trncco dans los nnntcs 1 1 tT 
ct 1459 C'cst Cette dernitrc carte surtout, nntcncure do qimnmto ann 
li la circumnangation do Vasco do Gama, qm olTrc, a! ec la jiliis graiidL 
clartd, le proinontoire dc I'Afnque anstrnle sons Ic nom do Oijxi il> 1>A' 
[Humboldt’s Examen Critique dc niistoirv dr h Gio^mfdue diiNoi"ra>i 
Continent, etc , lol i ] Hear the close of the same aohimo lio 
out that the later opinions of antjqmt> rclatnc to the tnctimn uir tti''n 
of Afnca were much more incorrect than tho'C of [ireccditig npe^ " f (icj 
Ics anciens les opinions rCccntes sont souTcnt moms jn^tos fjuc jilu 
de cellcs qm les'avaient prcccdccs ” 
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cnagc of tlio country, 'ind not fiom ihc Suii'-VrH Could 
U reallj 1)C pliown beyond que-^Uon Hint tlicM- uord'^ nro 
actiuU'y found in the Sin^knt Inugnnijo, it uouM ho iinn 
snry to t>ho^\, nl'^o, thnt their fclUiou to it i^ not hko tint 
of the uoid “cnnicl” to Enghdi, ind “tninelns’ t*' Intin 
— iiords -which, ns wo know', cniiie into Intin and Knglidi 
from the old Anhian name of the anim il tli<'\ are n-cd to 
.designate ^Ir duller ‘-aj «, \ orj imtli, tint tlie n iim ^ of 
the articles brought from Ojdiir arc as foreign to Hehnw 
ns ffirKa-pcrc/ta ni\d tobacco are to Kiiglnh; but tin*- does 
not make them Sanskrit It is more i-e non ibh to asvnnu' 
that they came cither from some nitnc di ileet of the 
country A^helc they were found, or from the lunmnge of 
the naMgators and traders who made them artiiU's of 
commerce 

The woid “Ophir,” as used m the Ilehrcw Scnjitnios, 
means “the West,” and is the same as the words 
Apar, and ylnjnr ‘Wilford sajs aery inslla, in the Sth 
aolnmo of the “Asiatic llesoarchcs ” “In Scnjitiire, Par- 
a aim and Ophir mean countries at the east and at the w ost , 
but these teims are not dcdnciblc from tlic Hebrew Ap ir 
and Aparica arc the same ns Ophir, Aph ir, and Afi le i ’ 
Bishop Lowth pointed out that Ophir, Anpir, and Anphn 
were all different forms of the same word, from which he 
dern ed the name Africa It is the same w ord that w as 
used, m ancient times, to describe Manietama, Spam, and 
other countries on the "W^estem IMediterranean, as “the 
"West ” Therefore, when it is said that the ships of Hiram 
and Solomon,went to Ophir, the meaning is that the-y w cut 
to the conntnes of “ the West,” and, probably, all the 
coimtnes beyond the Capo of Good Hope w ere so de- 
senbei The Ophir visited may ha-i o been the region on 
the coast of Gumea, w’heie gold and n ory avere abundant , 
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and m making these voyages, the ships went not only 
dovn tlie Tied Sea, but also through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and down the Western Coast This appears to be the 
meaning of the folloinng statement’ “The king’s [Solo- 
inon’'^] ‘^hips went to Tarshish with the sen’ants of Huram 
every three years once came the ships of Tarshish, bnng- 
ffokl and sdi er, ivoiy, apes, and peacocks,” or perhaps 
“ Guinea fowl” [2 Chron ix , 21 J That is to say, the ships 
vent to Tarshish or Tartessus, on the coast of Spam, and 
sailed for Ophir from that place, as well as from Ezion- 
geber, on the Hcd Sea 

This location of Ophir seems to me more probable than 
any other that has been suggested* To seek it in India, 
or aiiywheio else at the East, when its name tells us that it 
was connected with “the West,” is not the most reasona- 
ble method of inquiry, and does not take proper account 
of the fact that, according to the Hebrew Senptures, it 
could be reached fiom Tartessus, in Spam, qmte as easdy 
as from Ezion-gober on the Eed Sea If the great extent 
ofPhomician nai igation had always been recognised, there 
would have been less doubt, and that part of the Afncan 
coast, near Liberia, to which gold and ivoiy have given 
their names, must have been accepted as the Ophir of Sol- 
omon and the Tynans At any rate, the old Arabian race, 
that occupied the central countries of Africa so extensive- 
ly, and estabhshed settlements so far down both the East- 
ern and the Western Coast, must have been famihar with 
every coast distnct of the country that produced anythmg 
to attract cofnmerce, and must have been accustomed, m 
the great ages of the'ir power, to make voyages to the Gold 
Coast from ports at the W^est, both on the Atlantic and 
within the Straits of Gibraltar, as well as from the Red Sea 
and Southern Ai abia 
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TVESTERN EUROfE IN PBE-BISTORIG TIMES 

OuE histones ofWestem Huropc Iicgin 'vnth "^rViTiV iVit 
Komns tell ns of the occupation of Spam by the Cartha- 
ginians, and of their ovm occupation of tho Keltic coun- 
tiies The histomns generally can see nothing bejond 
this 'What the Romans have not desenbed or reported 
is not deemed vrorthy of serious attention, and minds con- 
trolled by Roman and Greek aujhonty have found it easy 
to sbde mto a belief that the people ofWestem Europe 
geneiuUy ivere never, at any time, much above the condi- 
tion of barbanans before they were brought under the in- 
fluence of Roman civilization. 

It 18 a pleasant thing, no doubt, to have reputation for 
cntical discnmmatiou, but it is ivell to take some account 
of the fact that ambition to establish such a reputation 
sometimes paralyzes the faculty of perception It is more 
honorable to see vriscly "what is presented for observation, 
than to bebeve there can be anythmg -worthy to be called 
s.evuad tefliSMag sae it Even in -the P\o- 

man accounts of the Keltic countries of Western Europe, 
It IS manifest that they had an old civilization -when the 
Romans went there, Juhus Ciesar tells us that they had 
the art of -WJitmg, and that they used what ho called “ the 
Greek letters ” Then: cities, their arts and manufactures, 
their knoAvledge of metallurgy, and then habits of life, in- 
dicate their condition. It is to be regietted that tho Ro- 
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mans did not describe them more carefully, study their lit- 
erature, and tell ns all that could then have been learned 
concerning their history. But they veie not accustomed 
to deal justly, m this lespect, by the peoples thej conquer- 
ed Major TTiIford, expressing m the “jjVsiatic Jlcscarch- 
es” his opinion that the historical records oflndia had boon 
destroyed hy the Brahmans, added “In this manner the 
Romans destroyed the hooks of Rnmn, consigned to de- 
struction the historical books of the Etruscan^, and, J sii'> 
pect, those also of the Turdctani in Spam ” lie init^ht 
have added a reference to their trealnicnt of the Cartha- 
gmian hooks 
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important aiul very aneionl ci\il5?nfi'ni 
Eniopo isbiouglit to ligiit h\ the rc\datu>n^ ..t gool.>i:s , 
in vrliat tlicy elioM us of (lie “Ages oflJn'iirA- •uul ofl’''! 
islietl Stone,” ivliosc unquest iona1>le teMiunun supports 
that of the ohl myths ami tnKhtioiib of the Grt ihs 
In the historical ami luitlncil Utoraluu' of Givcoe then 
IS mention of tiro distiuct ami vulely separated junuds of 
cniUzation in Spam and XorthMostcni Afrna, or m tin, 
i-ogions near the Pillars of Hercules 

1 The oldest ofthese periods was eiitirclj mjthie d It 
IS indicated by the mjths coiicenimg IlerouUs .md tho 
Ciomda;, by the representations tlial lljiienon, Allas, s it- 
um, and olbcr great personages of mj ibologi m ere kinuh 
who reigned o\cr countries on the westciai shores of the 
Mediterranean, and by the accounts gi\ cii of tbe island of 
Atlantis The legends that connect Hercules w itb Xortli- 
westem Afnca, Spam, and other regions at the IVest, c\ i- 
dently refer to the most ancient tunes They maj repre- 
sent the first occupation of those couiitiics ht the Arabi m 
Cushites, in ages older than Egypt, when Ihc first gnat 
cities of that race appeared on the Jiledilcinucan The 
story of the Atlantic Island which caino from Egypt was 
■bebeved by Solon and Plato Solon, it is said, know mg 
that tbe Egyptians bad records of very ancient tunes, 
sought to get an account of them from tbe pnosts at Sais 
They assured him that the Greeks had no knowledge of 
antiquity, and knew nothing of what had happened an- 
ciently in their own country, and then they gave bmi a 
history of tbe* ancient times from tbcir own annals lie 
brought this history to Greece in mannsenpt notes, mtend- 
mg to make some important use of it, which circumstances, 
however, prevented. Plato produced some particulais of 
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It in liis “ 'Kmasus” and “ Cntias” by giving the story of 
the Atlantic Island.” In the remotest age mentioned m 
the Egyptian annals, there was, in the Atlantic Sea, over 
against the Pillars of Hercules, “ an island larger than 
^ihya and Asia put together,” The people of this island, 
who had great wealth and an admirable condition of civil- 
ized life, “extended their empiie to all the coxintry as fni 
as Egypt and Tyrrhenia,” and once “a mighty, warlike 
2 iower, rushmg ft om the Atlantic Sea, spread itself with 
hostile fuiy over Europe and Asia ” It is added that the 
Atlantic Island afterwards sunk in the sea, which, in con- 
sequence, was no longer navigable. Other legends toll ns 
of krngs who reigned in Spam and Horthom Afiicn 
There is but one reasonable explanation. These legends 
^pieserve tjie recollection of a great and entcrjirising peo- 
ple who in very remote times occupied those Western 
countnes, and had communication witli America The At- 
lantic Island must mean America, and its disappearance in 
the ocean must mean the discontinuance of communication 
with it. 

2, The second penod presented in the Gicck incords is 
mom histoncal It is the penod when, after Tyre rose to 
supremacy, the Phceuicians rcoccupied Spam and liorlb- 
western Africa, and established an extensive commerce 
with Western Em ope, going to Brit.am for tin, and to the 
northwestern conntnes for amber To tins jicriod belongs 
the building of Gades, and it has been usual to assume 
that it shows us the first appearance Of the Phcciucian race 
in those regions, although tins assumption is contrary to 
both fact and tradition Strabo seems to have cntcrtuini'd 
it, for be says in his third book- “I repeat that tlie Tlur- 
nicians were the discoverers [ofMaurctania, the Fortunate 
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Islands, and Spam], for tlicy possessed the liettor part of 
Ibeiia and Libya before tbo time of Ilomor ” This de- 
scribes the second period ofwhich I am speaking; bnt it 
does not say that cn ihzation m those countries Tvas not 
older than the time of the Tynans Li fact, Strabo hunself 
shorrs that it iras older, m what he says of Tartessns in 
connection inth Geryou and Hercules, and in his re 2 iresen- 
tation that the Tynans r\ ent forth to find and reocenpy 
the most -vrestem coimtncs reached by Hercules Nothing 
tells us how caily the Tyiians began to assume possession 
of Spam; but they wore probably established there, and in 
jHaiiretama, before the city of Gades was built 
The firet settlements of the Arabian Cushites m Spam 
and Northern Africa cannot hare been later than 6000 
years before the Christian ErJu The Egyptian date con- 
nected with the story of the Atlantic Island makes the 
tunc much earher Menes was about 4000 years oldei than 
the biith of Christ, and his time cannot be as old as that 
mdicated by the myths concemmg the expedition of Her- 
cules in the TVest Spam and Northwestern Afiica must 
have been mdependent countries before, his time, if the 
myths have any significance whatever. Accordmg to the 
Insh records, the oldest people mentioned in Ireland, the 
Eormonans, came fi-om Afinca , and it is said that they had 
powerful fleets, and were distinguished for maritime enter- 
prise Probably the Cushite race, rehgion, and civilization 
first went to the ancient Fmnic people of Britam, Gaul, 
and the Scandmanan coimtries from Spain and Africa 
The begmnmg of the Bronze Age in these countnes was 
much older than the period of Tyfe The Tynan estab- 
lishments m those Western countnes seem to have been 
later than the Aryan immigration that created the Keltic 
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l)coj)le‘; and language'?, and it may be that the Tynans m- 
trodueed the “Age of Iron ’ not long after their am;al,for 
It u ns c\ ulentl} imieh older than the time of the Romans 
I ha\e alluded to tiic ancient ni}ths and mythological 
Ifgends 11111011 indicate the existence of cnilized and im- 
Ijorlaiit countries at the "West, near the Pillars ofHercnles, 
in the dcejic':! antiquity Tiiey certainly mean this if they 
mean any thing ; and nothing seems to me more prepos- 
terous than to assume that they are entirely destitute of 
significance 

The rationalism of Euhemeins could not be popular m a- 
community uhcrc Socrates was put to death on suspicion 
that he chenshed scientific tendencies hostile to the blmd 
assumptions of the preialcnt rebgion, nevertheless, that 
rationalism piocccdcd fiom tnith and reason The wise^ 
])orsons among the ancients understood that most of the 
gods in their mythology were deified men Diodorus Sicu- 
lus and othere point out that the ancients held two opin- 
ions concerning tlie gods, some saymg they were always 
lieavenl}' and mcorriiiitible, and otheis that they were ong- 
iiially of earthly origin, bemg deified men who weie wor- 
shipped as forms or icpresentations of the Supreme Bemg 
It IS easy to imagine the mental characteristics of the dis- 
putants on each side of this question A clear intellect, 
where reason was not overborne by the feehng of wonder 
oi the tendency to illusion, could not i ery easily see an 
original, self-existent divmity m a deified hero or sage 
hlen like Euhemenis could understand why great kmgs, 
heroes, and sages had been deified and worshipped after 
death , but no pious trorship of the gods of Olympus, nor 
any classical consecration of this worship, could hide from 
them the fact that Saturn and Jupiter were ongmally kmgs 
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■wlio reigned over countnes on tlicTYeslcni ilcditcrrancan 
in fhe oldest times knovni to tradition Even the classical 
dictionanes tell ns that ‘'Saturn was a mythical king of 
Italy” 

One account of these personages runs as follows 
penon, Atks, and Saturn or Cronos, were sous ofEranos, 
who reigned over a great kingdom composed of countries 
around the western part of the Mediterranean, with certain 
islands m the Atlantic. Hyperion succeeded his fathci, 
but was killed by the Titans The kingdom was then di- 
vided between Atlas and Saturn, Atlas takmg Xorthern 
Africa, with the Atlantic Islands, and Saturn the countries 
on the opposite shore to Italy and Sicily Plato’s account 
of the legend says The Atlantes (successors of Atlas) 
reigned over the island of Atlantis, and also, on one side, 
over aH the countnes of Eorthem Africa to Egypt , and, 
on the other, all the way from the Atlantic to the limits of 
Tyrihenia This version of the story, which came from 
Egypt, makes Saturn a successor of Atlas According to 
some accounts, Saturn was dethroned. Thymaetes said he 
was dethroned by Dionysos The common statement is 
that Jupiter, his successor, became one of the greatest of 
monarchs Another version makes Atlas the son of lapc- 
tus, and the nephew of Saturn and Hyperion. 

It must be that these ancient myths, however arrayed 
by fancy, or varied by local prejudice or tradition, rest on 
a basis of fact They caimot be pure mventions , this is 
impossible , there is history m them , and I should feel 
that I was rejectmg hght and tnflmg with reason if I could 
lefuse to see that they preserve recollections of the lost 
history of very ancient countnes m those regions of Africa 
and Europe to which they refer The traditions deolaie 
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explicitly that snch coTmtnes existed there, Tijorc is notii- 
jng wbatexer to make this improbable ; and Aviicn ive con- 
sider the great antiquity and enterprise of the Cushite cn- 
ilmation that created Egypt, tvo feel tJiat tJic general tc>- 
timony of these traditions must be tme But, to see it 
clearly, ^xe must dismiss all narrow -news of the past 
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ately after tlie Eoman occupation of Gaul Tins Bronze 
Age seems to lave leeu of very long duration Bronre, 
liou-ever, was superseded loy iron long leforc tie Clnstian 
Era, for iron was m use in all tlose countries leforc tic 
Komans went tlere. A very long time must lave inter- 
vened between tie leguming of tie age of iron and tic 
first mvasion of tie Komans. 

But I do not propose to undertale an elaborate discus- 
sion of these discovenes, which have been very carefully 
described and discussed in many volumes already publish- 
ed in Englsl, Erencl, Danish, and German They la\ c 
been made m neatly all tie Western countries of Europe, 
and particularly in France, Switzerland, England, Ireland, 
Germany, and Denmark. My purpose is to draw attention 
chiefly to wlat is described as tie Age of Bronze The 
preceding age of Stone, according to competent geologists, 
must lave endured for a great length of tune', Int it was, 
in part, an age of civilization. Professor Worsaae divides 
this age into three periods First, the period of tie stone 
implements found in tie drift and in caves, with remains 
of tie mammoth and other estmet animals ; second, tie pe- 
riod of tie stone implements found m the Danish Ejoken- 
moddmgs for shell leaps] and coast-finds, third, the later 
Stone Age, or the penod characterized by arms and im- 
plements of stone beautifully worked, and by large tumuli 
or boned tombs Sir John Lubbock divides the Stone Age 
mto two penods that m which the stone implements were 
nidely manufactured of flmt, and that m which they were 
made with much skill', the former he calls the Pateohthic 
period, and the latter the Keohthio penod. 

The Age of Polished Stone manufactures evidently had 
a considerahle degree of civihzation. The beautifully 
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worked stone arms and implements, tlie gold and amber 
oimaments, and the large tumuli oi boned tombs, "witb 
massive stone walls carefully constracted, show that ago 
to have been very different from an age ofbaibarism, Tlio 
people who manufactured these artistic stone implements, 
who constructed such sepulchral tmnuh as that at TTest 
Kennett, England, and those on the Danish island of Moen, 
and who cultivated wheat, barley, and flax, and woi e tis- 
sues of linen, were not baibanans They may liavo been 
much farther removed from barbarism than some pcojilos 
of oui time, who, without ment or effort of their own, hai c 
received from civilization all the metals, uilh many of its 
useful arts It appears that they had domestic animals 
and agnculture , and among the remains of then age, im- 
plements have been discovered which are supposed to be 
stone ploughs [See “ Horm Ferales,” p 43 ] 

The Age of Bronze, by which the Age of Polished Stone 
implements was immediately succeeded, has left a great 
lanety of mtciostmg monuments It has been studied 
with special mterest in the Danish poat-bogs and in the 
rums of lake dwellmgs in West cm SnitzciJand, but ,i 
careful exammation of the many tumuli connected uith 
Stonehenge and Avith the ancient rums at Ahur} , in Eng- 
land, shows clearly that these structures belong to the Ag^ 
of Bronze — Ahury to its earliest penod, and Stonehenge to 
a penod much later Ahury was the most ovtcnsn c and 
imposing of these pre-historic temples Mr Lubhoek iv- 
marks that, according to Aubrey, Aburj' “ did ns inudi ev- 
cced Stonehenge as a cathedral does a plansh thnrcli ” 
■Wlieu in perfect condition, the temple atAIuir} contaimd 
an area of 28^ acres If originally used as a temple, s'- i' 
commonly su])poscd, it may abo haic han ii«cd for gn M 
assemblies of the people for other gnie piirpo^rc 
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Tlie remarkable peat-beds of Denmaik have been formed, 
dniing a long senes of years, m boUows or depressions m 
tbe “ drift,” varymg m depth from ten to tbu-ty feet Dur- 
ing the ages that have elapsed smce these peat formations 
began, the trees of many snccessire forests have fallen mto 
the grovrmg deposits of peat, and been buried out of sight 
as the accumnlations inci eased. In the lorrest strata the 
buried trees are of the species knoun as Scotch fir {Pinus 
sylvestns) This tree is now unknown m Denmark, and 
wdl not thnve there In the peat formations next above 
the Scotch firs the bnned trees are oak, descnbed as “ the 
sessile vanety and these, in turn, are succeeded by oaks 
of the “ pedimcnlated variety ” In the upper strata beech- 
traes are found. The beech is now the common forest tree 
of Denmark, and it was so m the time of the Romans 

It will be seen that a very long period of time was re- 
quired for the growth, decay, and final disappearance, first, 
of the successive forests of firs, and next of the successive 
forests of oaks , and yet no record or memory m Denmark 
knows anythmg of the tune when the Danish forests were 
not beech. In the lower part of the peat-beds, with the 
firs and the first layers of oak, human remains are found be- 
longing to the later periods of the Age of Stone In the 
strata with the oaks are found swords, shields, and other 
articles, made of bronze, with the bones of men and domes- 
tic animals The beginmng of the Age of Iron coincides 
very nearly with the first appearance of fallen beech-trees 
Remams of the Bronze Age are abundant in the ruins 
of the pile-works or lake dwelhngs ofITestem and Central 
Switzerland, where there have been some attempts to esti- 
mate the antiquity of these memonals of the distant past, 
and lanre collections of bronze articles have been made 

Q 
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fi oni jiiortiiary tumuli It js manifest in these antiquities 
that the Ago of Bron?o iras an age of civilization The 
hioii/o il-^clf implies thi^*, not to speak of the beautiiul form 
and oikmausliip of many of the articles Bronze ib a 
manufactured pioduct, consisting of copper and tin, and 
imjilios skill ill metallurgy; it must have been introduced 
into 'Western ICurope by a foreign people 
Tiierc hn\e been tentative efforts to estimate the antiq- 
uity of some remains of the Age of Bronze, especially of 
ecitam piic-ivorks in Switzerland, but these calculations 
aic necessarily imperfect, and cannot produce satisfactory 
results One Swiss geologist estimates that certain struc- 
tures of the Bronze Age in Switzerland are “ from 3000 to 
1000 years old.” They are doubtless much older, and the 
bcgmning of the Bronze Age in that country may have 
boon moi-c than 1000 years older than the ^larticnlar struc- 
tures used in making this estimate. It is not extravagant 
to suppose the Ago of Bronze began m Bntam, Gaul, and 
perhaps Denraaik, vhere it was older than m Switzerland, 
more than 3000 years before the Chnstian Era; nor is it 
woith while to quarrel with any archieologist who may be 
mclmed to add considerably to these figures, for on this 
pomt nothmg can be said or assumed mth certainty We 
are sure only that the beginnmg of the Age of Bronze 
must be sought far back m the past Nevertheless, there 
are certain facts relating to this age that fiimish sometiung 
like historical intimations 

In the firet place, durmg that age, or a large part of it, 
the countries of Western Europe, where its remams are 
found, must have been subject to the influence of a single 
government or ruhng people Everythmg mdicates re- 
markable Bumlaiity of customs, ideas, and methods of life; 
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tliere \vas a stnktng wmforraity of cuihzatiou •, tlic ouls 
cutting instruments, tools, utensils, and oilier lironrc arti- 
cles, aU SKm to have liecn made after tlic «anio )iatlcni‘-, 
as if these bronze manufactures came ongmally from the 
same source , and there ivas ei idcntly a more iiitmiatc and 
constant communication hctivccn these coiiiitnes than ex- 
isted ivhen they Tvere first MSitcd by the Romans 

In the second place, it is seen that the use ofbionzc arms 
and implements must hai e begun on the islands and the 
coast, and been extended to the interior from tlie IVc-st It 
seems evident that the Age of Bronze -a as older in Ireland, 
Bntam, andthe islands of Denmark than in Gcmiain and 
Switzerland. That the use of bronze was spread into the 
mtenor from the West is showm aery clearly by the dis- 
coveries m Santzeiland. Remains of the Bronze Age haa c 
not been found m the eastern part of that country It is 
only m Western and Central Switzerland that these bronze 
antiq^mties are discovered Sir J Lubbock, stating the re- 
sult of mvestigation m that country, says “Lake habita- 
tions of the Bronze Age haa-o as yet been found only on 
the lakes of Geneva, Luissel, Reufchatel, Morat, Bienne, 
and Sempach , none m Eastern Svatzexland It has been 
supposed fi-om this that the Age of Stone lasted longer m 
the East than m the West, and that flmt and serpentme 
avere m use on Lake Constance long after bronze had re- 
placed them on the W estem lakes ” These facts make it 
necessary to beheve that bronze came to Savitzerland fiom 
the West, and was introduced mto those districts only 
which became mtimately connected avith the other coun- 
tries where the remams of bronze manufactures are found 
It may be added here that no remains of the earhest 
period of the Stone Age are found m the Scandinavian 
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countnes, 'which. leads some geological archaeologists to 
believe that these countnes -were not inhabited until aftci 
the beginnmg of the Age of Polished Stone Ako, it doc^^ 
not appear that eithei the Age of Stone or tlic Age of 
Bronze cjp be studied in Spam or Italy, or in an}’ part ot 
the teintory occupied by the old Ibciians, whero, as I su])- 
pose, the Cushite civihzation was cslabhslicd much eailicr 
than the begmning of the Age of Bronze farthci north I 
will not undertake to say what discoveries geological 
aichiEology can make in these regions, hut tlie distinction 
between them and the noithcm countnes is manifest, and 
it must be due to a much earlier cn dization m Italy and 
thiouffhout the Ibeiian teintory 
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the East Professor Eilsson sHtes tliat the ohlc-^l hrotiro 
arUcles show the most perfect A\orhmn\i'^hrp, «eeim>vi tn 
have come from ahroacl; anIuIc infenor orhmanship ap- 
pears in those of later date, imlicalmg that thf\ ^uu■ 
manufactured in the countries -where they arc found It is 
certam that hronze hadheen earned c\crp\hcrc through- 
out the East long before the hcgmmng of the histonr.il 
period hy the commercial enterprise of those mar\ clous 
manufacturers and traders, the Arihian Cushites, and nho 
hy their representatives, the Plicenicians hat n e c ill 
brass, an article made of copper and zinc, was vinhnown to 
the ancients, hut they had bronze, -which must ha^c been 
mtroduced by, the Arabian Cusbites, who maj ln\o dis- 
covered and -\voikcd the tin mines of Banta at an carl} 
penod m their history, before they had sailed to the C.is- 
sitendes 

In the fourth place, there is mticli in tlrcso antiquities 
-which appears to shoiv in a very conclusive manner that the 
Bronze Age m IVestem Europe was mtroduced by i for- 
eign people of the Cushite race, culture, and religion, and 
that for a very long period it was controlled and directed 
by their influence. Professor Eilsson, -whose leanuug, e\- 
cellent judgment, and thorough study of the subject ha\ e 
made him the highest authority on most questions relating 
to It, is sure that bronze was brought to that region hy 
tlie Phoemcians, meaning the race they represent. The 
iVrahian Cushites, or the comtnuuities they established in 
Spam and Africa, are the only people of antiquity who can 
he supposed to have done this; but he sees their pieseuce 
and influence throughout the Bronze Age in the peculiar 
character of the manufactured articles, in the ornaments 
on the hronze implements, in the eugramngs found m tii- 
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niiih of flio Bronzo Ago, m the indications of peculiar 
methods of reaping and ti-hing, in the general use of irar- 
thau'ots, and in the many clear traces of the irorship of 
B.ial lie calls attention to tuo stones from a tumulus 
near Ivnik, on uhich are representations of human figures 
that oAcn Sir J Lubbock admits “may fairly be said to 
InA c a BlKMiician or Egyptian appearance.” An obelisk 
p} mboli/ing Baal is represented on another of the stones 
The fi'stnal of Baal, or Balder, celebrated on midsummer 
night in the upper part of Norway, reveals the Cushite 
race, for the midnight fire in presence of the midnight sun 
did not oiiginate in that latitude ,This festival of Baal 
was celebrated m the British Islands until recent times 
Baal has gn on such namts as Baltic, Great rfnd Little Belt, 
Beltcburga, Baleshaugon, and the like Professor Nilsson 
calls ])ar(icular attention to ttvo vase carnages, one found 
in Sweden and the other in Mecklenburg, •which are stiik- 
ingly like the “vases” made for Solomon’s Temple, and de- 
scribed in the first book of Kings But, to appreciate the 
u hole force of his statement of the case, one must read it 
carefully, without abridgment 
Sir J Lubbock urges “ two strong objections” to these 
views of Professor Ndsson, which in reality are very weak. 

He states them as follows* “The first is the character of 
the ornamentation on the bronze weapons and implements. 
This almost always consists of geometneal figures, and we 
larely, if ever, find upon them representations of animals 
or plants j while on the ornamented shields, etc , described 
by Homer, as well as in the decorations of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, animals and plants were abundantly represented- Sec- 
ondly, the Phoenicians, so far as we know them, were well 
acquainted 'with the use of ironj in Homer we find the 
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^varnoi-s already armed mtli iron weapons, and tlie tools 
used in preparing tlie materials for Solomon’s Temple were 
of tins material” 

Tliese objections assume too mueb. It docs not accord 
witb either reason or probability to suppose tbe materials, 
methods of manufacture, or styles of ornamentation pecu- 
har to the Phosnicians m the time of Homer and Solomon 
were m all respects precisely the same as those used by 
another people of the same race more than two thousand 
years eailier * The Phosmcians may have had iron in the 
tune of Homer, and they may have mtroduced the Iron 
Age of 'W'estern Europe, but the older Cushite peoples 
had bronze long previous to that date. Moreover, these 
objections do not undertake to deny that people of the 
Cushite race are directly connected with the Age of Bronze 
by the religious significance of its remams What other 
people could have brought the worship of Baal to West- 
ern Europe m pre-histonc times? We see them m the 
stone circles, m the rums at Abury and Stonehenge, m the 
festn al of Baal that Imgered untd our own tunes , and 
thcic is somethmg foi consideration m the fact that Ara- 
bia has still the rums of ancient structuies precisely like 
Stonehenge It is probable that the Arabians, or their 
representatives m Spam and Horth Africa, went northward 
and began the Age of Bronze more than 2000 years before 
Gades' was hiult 

♦ In bis Introduchon to Professor Kilsson’s “PrumbTe Inhabitants of 
f^ndinma,” Sy John Lnhbock adds this snggestion “If Professor 
XiLv<ou be correct, tbe bronze iveapons mnst belong to an earber penod m 
Phanicun biMory than tluit •with ivlucb rre are partially fiimil..ir ” >1^5 
<nSEC=t.on important He is not f.kely to deny that tbe begimunK of 
ibc Age of Bronic 13 mneb older than Gades 
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the ahctent eace oe westeeh eeeope 

What race of the hnman family Tras found in Western 
Europe by the people who mtroduced the Age of Bi ouzo? 
This question has engaged much attention. The inhabit- 
ants of those countries had created the Ago of Polished 
Stone, therefore they had risen from barbaiism to a con- 
siderable degree of civihzation It is generally agreed 
among those who have inquired most caiefiilly that the 
lace now represented m Europe by the Finns and the 
Hungarians was anciently spread thioughout nearly all 
the European countnes. It is seen that the Finns have re- 
tired 01 been diiven towaids the north smee the opening 
of the historical period, and Tt seems probable that the 
branch of this lace now represented by the Finns and the 
Esthonians occupied all the countnes of Western Europe 
befoie the Arabian Cushites went tlicie, and all the conn- 
tiies so fai south as to include nearly the -whole of France, 
at the beginning of the Ago of Bronze Poubtlc'^s the old 
Ibeiians andLignnans, with the Sicnli and Sicani of Italy, 
belonged onginally to this race, but they nerc formed by 
the Cushite civilization at a much earlier jicnod Tins 
Finnish race is the oldest m Europe of which we haio any 
clear tiace 

Previous to the beginning of the Keltic ago, and jiroln- 

* Sir John liUbbock suggests tbnt there mny Jiavc been “ tno ibitim t 
rflccs” inWcsfcm Europe m the Stone Age, beennse tuo si iilb Idongin/ 
to that ago are (lifTcrcntlj shaped, ono being “long” and llio otlu'r 
“ronnd.” Craniolog) is not the surest gnidc, licrc o! niurhtre tl'e 
Tlicrc 13 not a cnihzcd race in Europe that cannot fiiriii-h ‘■pcnnKn-i of 
shnlls of nearly c\ cry shape sjtccificd Iw craniologi-ts, ^^hl^ nrn in mi 
on ilized peoples the sliapc of the st nil rs b^ nonicani so ninfjnn uen'ij 


assume. 
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possible to class tbe Basque tongue -mtb languages of that 
inmily It appeals to represent a very ancient group or 
family of languages, of composite origm probably, that had 
passed array before tbe begmnmg of the historical period, 
leaving only this fragment of the gronp m a narrorv dis- 
trict on the Bay of Biscay, rvbere it has maintained its ex- 
istence "With u^onderfhl tenacity. 

It has been shovro, by a careful collection and analysis 
of local names, that the Basques or Ibenans anciently oc- 
cupied the "whole of Spam, and also tbe southern part of 
Prance, irheie the Acquitani belonged to tins race, and 
they are traced to Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, "where the 
aboriginal population, or tbe people found there in the 
most ancient times, seem to liave belonged to the same 
family, for there are many old names of rivers, places, and 
tnbes that e-adently came from the Ibenan language. 

This philological testimony is not witbont historical sup- 
port. Thucydides and several other Greek "writers "who 
had carefully explored the old records and traditions of 
their time tell us that the most ancient mhahitants of 
Italy and Sicily "were the Sicam, and that the Sicani -were 
Ibenans Ifevertbeless, "we cannot suppose Thucydides 
"Was able to give an authentic account of the oldest times 
The people found m this part of Europe by tbe ancient 
civilizers must bare been greatly changed by tbe mixture 
of races and languages So it "was farther north at a later 
penod, especially in Gaul and the Bntish Islands In all 
these countries the abongmal inhabitants "were ongmally 
of the Finnish race, "we must suppose It is very certain 
that they "were neither Aryans nor Semites, and that the 
remote age "when they first came nnder the control of the 
Cushite influence had become mythical lone before the first 
am\ al of the Pelasgians m Italy 
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Tiir Axcirvr ni'^Tonv ok ituy 
D ionysiu'! of Ilalicmn'^su*;, insth' described ns one of 
llie most diligent and accurate antiquaries of his time, 
states that the first Pclasgim immigrants a\ho settled m 
Italy 11 cut from Arcidia “sc\entccn generations before 
the Trojan AVar ’ Their leader -was QEiiotnis, on this ac- 
count they were called OEnotnaiis Tlierc is no record or 
trace of the apjicarancc m Italy of any people of the Aryan 
race prcMons to this date, and jet the Pclasgians maj' 
Inn c gone there earlier Dionysius sajs “Antiochus, an 
ancient historian, relates that the QSnotnans were the first 
[Pclasgic] settlers hnowni to base come mto'Italj*, that 
one of this race, called Italus, was a king, and tbatitalus 
w as succeeded by Z\Iorgcs, fioin whom the QEnotnans w ere 
called Jlorgctos and Italians ” Tlic CEnolrians w ere fol- 
lowed by other Pelasgian colonics from Thessaly, and piob- 
ably from other districts of the wide icgion occupied by 
the Pelasgic race 

Italy was known to the Pelasgians as TjTrhema, and its 
people were called Siculi, Uiiibnans, and Tj-rrhencs It is 
said that long and bloody wars ensued betw cen the Pelas- 
gians and the Tynhcncs, the Pclasgians “pressed the Sic- 
uli [or Tyrrhenes] on all sides,” they seized Croton, “a 
towTi of the Umbrians, a very ancient people dispersed ovei 
many parts of Italy prior to the ami al of the Pelasgians,” 
and “ driving out the Sicnli, they took many towms of the 
Tuscans, the Siculi passing over mto Sicily, at that time 
possessed by. the Sicam, an Iberian tnbe ” But “the Pe- 
lasgians, haaing established themselves in Italy, feU into 
great calamities ” The native inhabitants rose against 
them, overthrew' their dommion, and resumed control of 
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tho countiy. The iPelasgi, it is said, greatly declined; 
some of them letumed to Greece; some may have fol- 
lowed otliers of the race who had previously gone farther 
west. Neither Kelts nor the Keltic tongue appeared in 
Italy through their influence. Those who remamed after 
tlieso tiouhles were settled chiefly in Latium, and “aftei- 
waids founded Rome ” 

Thcio 13 no good warrant for believing that any people 
of tho Aryan race appeared m Italy as immigrants except 
tho Pelasgians, who doubtless went there not only from 
the Hellenic jiemnsula, but also from Asia Minor Among 
the vaiious opinions expressed by scholais and archeolo- 
gists concemmg the ongmal inhabitants and ancient his- 
toiy of Italy, none deserves more respect, oi has stronger 
support from reason and probabrhty, than that of Professor 
Lepsius, who is sure there was no invasion or occupation 
of Italy by any foreign people after it was conquered by 
the Pelasgians After a duration of sevei al centimes, prob- 
ably, the Pelasgian power was overthrown by a successfiil 
using of the origmal inhabitants This restoration of the 
Sicub,TJmbiians, or ongmal Tyrrhenes to power created 
what 18 known to us as Etruna At a later penod, the 
Pelasgians of Latium rose successfully agamst the Tyrrhe- 
nian race, and estabhshed Rome Niebuhr’s theory that 
the EtrunanS were a tnbe from the Bhietian Alps is not 
supported by any record of antiquity, and it overlooks the 
more obvious and probable explanation of the ongm of 
Etruna Doubtless there was a close ethnic relationship 
between the tribes of the Rhietian Alps and the ongmal 
mhabitants of Italy, but Etruna did not owe its existence 
to their agency. 

We know by their language, pieserved m tire Euguviuc 
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tablet': iml m other lii'^criptions, nnd hj then religious ami 
'-ocnl cublorac, tint the ongnial inhabit ant of Italy did not 
belong to the Araan race This a\as inamfest to Dionysi- 
us of IlahcaniaeMn, a\ho says “That the Tyrrhenes and 
Pela'Jgi a\ ore dilfercnt peo\ilcs n proa cd by their languages, 
nlnch had no resemblance, neilhcr do I thmk the T^-r- 
rhcncs arero a colony of Lydians, for there is no resemblance 
here in language Tlic^e taio people diflercd m laai';, in 
manners, ami m imtitutions ” The religious ideas and ciis- 
toni« and the in'^titiitions of the Tyrrhenes, had a sinking 
re^-emblance to tho'-c of the Dastem nations that had been 
formed by Cinhitc inlluenco. Tins has led many arnters 
into attempts to shoaa* that they came to Italy from the 
Ea''t . but.avhcn Cu«hitc antiquity and entorjnise arc pro]v 
criy recognised, it becomes iniicli more probable that this 
nnrai«takablo resemblance is due to the fact that the Siciili, 
or Tyrrhenes, avere cia ihzcd, and formed, socially and po- 
litically, by the Cushite people called Ethiopians Tlieir 
cianlizatioii appears to haa e been supenor to that of the 
Pciasgian race Tiie founders of Rome, m comparison a\ ith 
them, were little bettor than scmi-barbanans , and it may 
bo doubted ai bother Rome, avhich far transcended Etruria 
in political and military poaver, could justly claim any oth- 
er superiority to the Etniscau cia ilization 

I haae-pointed out that the original inhabitants of Italy, 
arliom Diodtsius calls the “Aborigines,” avere a branch of 
the Finnic race, anciently spread over nearly the avhole ot 
Europe. To the same race probably belonged not only the 
Ibenans and the Ligurians, but also perhaps the most an- 
cient Rlynans, befoi-e they avcio mtermixed antli tribes of 
the Aryan race. If the various branches of the Finiuo race 
separated before they avere cia ihzed, a a’cry close identity 
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oflsugtiage and customs, at the penod when they first en- 
gage the attention of history, would not he possible The 
earliest establishments of the Arabian Cushite race m Italy, 
Spam, and iSTorthwestem Africa may have been more than 
3000 years older than the first arnval of the Pelasgians m 
Italy Their aims were commercial, their methods of com- 
munication with other peoples wei'e peaceful, and we must 
suppose that the civilization of the Tyrrhenes was ongm- 
ally created by their mfluence So far as appears at the 
present tune, the civilization of the Etruscans was much 
higher than that of the Ibenans But, in this case, appear- 
ance is not a safe gmde to reabty The Basques do not 
show us the whole extent of the ancient civilization of their 
1 emote ancestors, and it requires no small amount of gratu- 
itous assumption to believe that the pre-histonc civiliza- 
tion of Spam was mfenor to that of Italy 
The Etruscan language, hke that of the Basques, pre- 
sents a problem which no philologist has been able to solva 
It has engaged much attention, and from tune to tune 
there have been confident announcements that this and the 
other ingemous scholar had penetrated the mystery, and 
found the clew to its genetic relationships, but it lemams 
still without an interpreter Otfried Muller’s leai-ned spec- 
ulations on the ancient dialects of Italy are worth no more 
than the curious and very amusing attempt of SirWilham 
Betham to translate the Euguvme tablets , and Betham’s 
translation, which fills them with directions for mght-sail- 
mg to Ireland, is quite as confident, and perhaps nearly as 
correct, as that which finds on these tablets the prayers 
and ceremonial rules of a fratermty of priests ” The XJni- 
bnan and Etruscan msonptions show us what remains of 
the language of a people who were developed and formed 
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historic timeSj 17orthem Aiiica and TTestem Europe had 
stiongly engaged the attention of civlhzed nations in Asia, 
that in Asia they -were described as “ The West and that 
this remote Western -woild had risen to such eminence be- 
cause it was, to a large extent, occupied by civihzed peo- 
ples who had made it important Spam, as Heeren re- 
maiks, “ was the Peru of antiqmty but m that Westem 
world there was much besides gold and silver to command 
attention and attract commercial enterprise 
It seems to me impossible to study the Greek hteratme 
carefully without perceivmg that the people on the east- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean knew more of Westem 
Europe in the time of Homei than m the time of Strabo, 
and much more m the ages pievious to Homer than when 
he wrote I have discussed the fact that many of the old- 
est myths relate to Spam, Horthwestem Africa, and other 
regions on the Atlantic, such as those con cemmg Hercules, 
the Cronidie, the Hypelboreans, the Hespendes, and the 
Islands of the Blessed. Strabo, while admittmg that Ho- 
mer described the Atlantic region of Europe in his account 
of the wandermgs of Ulysses, shows, nevertheless, a veiy 
remarkable ignorance of that region, which comes out m 
what he says of Ireland, and especially m his ill-tempered 
and coarse attack on Pytheas of Massiha, an emment as- 
tronomer and navigator, who, about the tune of Alexander 
the Great, sailed to. Thule or Iceland, and to a pomt m 
Horthem Europe where, froin a mountam, he beheld the 
midmght sun In the ages previous to the declme of Phoe- 
nician influence in Greece and around the HSgean Sea, the 
people of those regions must have had a much better knowl- 
edge of Westem Europe than prevailed there during either 
the Ionian or the Hellenic period, when actual mformation 
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an accuiatc knowledge of tkat region many contniics be- 
fore the Aryan people became imiiortant m Asia IMinor 
and Gieece, and, thiough their influence in both icgioiis, 
sacred embassies from the Hyperboreans to Holos were 
qmte jiossible. Apollo, accordmg to Herodotus tlie same 
as Oins of the Egyptians, was a Cushite deity, bonowcd 
tiom the Cushites by the Greeks with near]}’ all the rc^^t 
of then gods and their mythology, or latbcr received mill 
many other great gifts of the Cushite cnilization Sun- 
worship, represented by Apollo undci larious namo«, u 
likely to appear in some form ■whcie\cr the influence of 
this people was estahhshed 
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England is varionsly designated, bnt is usually called 
Sweta or Svrctam “Sweta-Saila, or the White Clifts, is oft- 
en used, -which is hterally the Leucas-Peira of Homer, and 
Al-Fionn in Gaelic.” Hoinei placed his Leucas-Petia at 
the e-^tremitics of the earth, in the ocean, near the setting 
sun The Argonautics, ascribed to Orpheus, call England 
JLmco7i-Cherso77, the Wlnte Country, and it is placed in the 
Western Ocean, uith leme or Ireland Tlie Sanskiit “Su- 
vaiTia-dwipa, the land of Suvama or of gold, is also called 
Hiranya, a denomination of the same impoid Hiranya and 
Suvameya are obviously the same as leine, Erin, and Ju- 
lernia, ancient names of Ireland Another name for Ire- 
land is Siuya-dwipa, Island of the Sun [or the land of sun- 
•worship], and it iras probably the old garden of Phoebus 
of the -westem mythologists ” England, “ the White Island, 
IS considered as the abode of the mighty, Ravana, m the 
Ramayana, inquires -where the mighty ones d-well, and is 
told by Harada that they dwell m the White Island The 
most ancient inhabitants of Bntam, in their romances, 
called it the White Island, and T77ys-y-Ceideir77, the Island 
of the Mighty Ones ” 

In the Sanskrit books the British Islands are descnbed 
as “ The Sacred Isles of the West ” The White Island, or 
England, was “ the land of Tarj?ana,^^ or of “ hbations to 
the Pitris ,” and it seems to have been the Therapnas of 
the Argonautics It is called the land of Tajpas, or the 
most proper country for performing tapusya (rehgioiis aus- 
terity), which Wilford identifies -with the blessed Tlieba or 
Thebai of the ancient Greeks “In the Sant7p>a7'7}a, one of 
the greater dii isions of the Mahabharata, Harada goes to 
Sweta-d-wipa, in the far northwest, to worship the ongmal 
form of Harayana, which resides in that island ” Wilford 
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stated that, in modem times, Hindu pilgrims liai e attempt- 
ed to visit the “Sacicd Islands of the "West,” and added 
“A Yogi noiv In mg is said to liave adianccd vith lu^ 
train of pilgiims as far as Moscov, hut, anunicd hv tlic 
great and tioublesome cunosity of the Kus'-nm, he lurno<l 
hack He irould prohahly liavc been c\jiO‘-ed to siinihir 
inconveniences in the Sacicd Isles, not e\cc])ting Jhtta- 
sChan, or tlie place of religious duty ” 
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TUE AXCIENT inSTOET OF lEELAN'D 

« 

The Keltic countries of "Westem Europe, •when first in- 
1 acted by the Romans, urcre all cmlized countnes In 
this respect then condition -was much higher than history, 
directed by Roman influence, is accustomed to admit It 
u ould be unwarranted and improbable assumption to sup- 
pose they had, at that time, the highest condition of citiI- 
izatioii they had c\ cr known. They must have declmed 
u ith that declme of Phoenician power and commercial en- 
terprise which mtemiptcd their communication with the 
East But they still had mtelligencc, wealth, and import- 
ance ’^"e can see that their skill m many of the arts of 
cmlized life was nowise mfenor to that of the Romans 
themselves They had a liteiature which, in some of the 
countnes, was abimdant and important, although the Ro- 
mans give us no account of it If Roman scholars had 
careflilly studied tlie Keltic language, bteratuie, and an- 
tiquities, and faithfully recorded the result of such studies, 
ue should not now begm our histones of Great Bntain 
with the mi asion of Cresar, nor would the most presuming 
historical skepticism fail to treat the ancient history of 
that part of Europe with some respect 

In the time of Julius Csesar, Turdetania and Ireland ap- 
pear to have had the most advanced condition of the Keltic 
civilization Turdetania, like most of the Keltic countnes 
m Spam and elsewhere on the Continent, became entirely 
Romanized The Turdetani forgot their language, lost 
their liteiature, changed then* manners, and were so entire- 
ly transformed by the conquerors tliat Strabo said of them, 

“ they have, for the most part, become Latins ” The Ro- 
mans did not go to Ireland, although, m their tune, its com- 
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niGrce, "WBEltli, and culture rnade it the most important of 
the Keltic countries On this pomt Tacitus says, m Ins 
life of Agricola “Melius (Hibernice, quam Bntannioa) adi- 
tus portusque per commeicia et negociatores cogmti,” that 
18 to pay, “the ports of Ireland are better knoivn throuHi 
commerce, and more fiequented by merchants, than those 
of Britain ” 

Ii eland escaped the destructive mfluence of a Boman in- 
vasion, outlived the Roman empiie,vand maintained its in- 
dependence imtil the time of Heniy Second of England — 
more than 1200 years after the mvasion of Biitam by Ju- 
lius Ciesar, and about 750 yeai's after the Romans retired 
from that country It retained its Keltic mstitutions, lav "j, 
and bteiature foi moie than 1200 years after all the othci 
Keltic countnes had been subjugated and transfoimcd 
There was but hftlo interaal change m Ii eland for a long 
time after the pnnees of that countiy, vith their hing, sub- 
mitted to the sway of Henry Second The old lush lan- 
guage has not yet wholly disappeaied from the coiiiitii, 
and it is not very long since it was the prci nlcnt ‘jjiccth 
m all the jirovinces 

This evplams why the Keltic antiquities and ancient 
writings have appeared to be so much more abundant in 
Ireland than elsewhere, and why Toland vas able to taj, 
with so much truth, “ There icmain [in Ireland] vciy ni'iii} 
ancient manuscripts undoubtedly genuine,” and the IiiJi 
“ have incomparably more ancient materials of that bind 
for their history, to which even their mythology is not iiii- 
sem iceable, than either the English or the l‘/cnch, oi art} 
other Euiopean nation with whose manusenjits I have aiq 
acquaintance” In Gaul and Spain the destruction va‘< 
nearlv complete eighteen hundred years ago In Jjritain, 
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■wJiicli "eras not wholly transformed by the Roman occupa- 
tion, no remammg literary monuments of any importance 
escaped the influence of the flerce and successflil Anglo- 
Saxon ini asiou. Gildas, who wrote m the sixth century, 
stated that the old Keltic lustories of Bntam no longer ex- 
isted in his time, all the ancient books havmg been de- 
stroyed by the ravage of wai, or taken to foreign countries 
and lost by self-exiled or banished natives of the island 
The "Welsh books arc comparatively modem, and of no 
great account so far as relates to British antiquity, but 
the lush books show ns, to some extent, the history, msti- 
tiitions, and culture of that country m very ancient times , 
and we can sec m them the truth of Toland’s statement, 
that “ the most valuable pieces [of the Irish], both m prose 
and verse, v ere written by then* heathen ancestors, whereof 
some, mdeed, have been interpolated smc6 the introduction 
of Christiamty, which additions or alterations, neverthe- 
less, are easily detected” 

If we had uothmg more than that important collection 
of laws known as the Senchus-Mor or Brellon laws, there 
would be enough to show the antiquity of the old Irish 
civilization and bterature This collection is older than 
the Christian Era, yet it must have been the growth of 
many previous ages of civilized life. The language m 
which It was written seems to have become a dead lan- 
guage m the fifth century, when it was revised, “purged 
of heathenism,” and rendered mto the current Irish of that 
age, imder the supermtendence of Bishop Patncius, usually 
called St. Pa’tnck, although the true St Patrick bved more 
than three centuries earber * This expurgatmg Patricius, 

* It 13 not certain that Patnaus had anything to do with this revision 
of the Brehon Lavs, or that he staid long in Ireland. He did not change 
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or some other fanatic, did more, he collected and commit- 
ted to the flames a vast niimher of the ancient books, de- 
sinng, with barbarous fanaticism, to wipe out and hide 
from remembrance everything^ that related to the Dimd- 
ical leammg and rehgion. The language of this reiosion 
of the Senchus-Mor was itself antiquated and dead in the 
time of Henry Second, but the work was studied and used 
long after that time It has lately been translated mto 
English 

The lush historical books have preserved a regular list 
of the kings of Ireland fiom the earliest times, with bnef 
annals of each reign, 136 kings previous to the ai rival of 
Bishoji Patncius m the year 432 A.D are enumerated, all 
loyally descended except one, who “was a plebeian called 
Carbry Caithean. Brief annals, kept regularly from year 
to yeai, seem to have Jbeen veiy abundant m the olden 
tunes, for. every local pimce, as well as the kmg, had his 
Ollamh to wnte such records. Keatmg says, m his history 
of Ii eland, “It is evident that m forraei times there were 
constantly more than 200 prmcipal annahsts and histoiians 
in the kmgdom, who had handsome revenues Ei cry no- 
bleman of any quabty retamed a number of these learned 
men.” The old annals, reproduced and continued from 
age to age by these men, were used by writers of more ex- 
tensive histones, but in the year 1630 A.D they had suf- 
fered gieatly by the waste of time In that year a learned 
Insh nobleman, Eerall O’Gara, took measures to secure a 
carefiil compilation of such as then remamed. The work 
was done by four Irish monks This compilation, known 

the Insh Church, which wns three centarics older than Ins time Some 
nntiqnonnns donbthis e-^istence, but lie was prohahb the same Patncins 
who -was aftera ards bishop of Anvergne 
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t; “AnmK of tlic Kintrdom of Iioliiid, l)y (lie Four !Mas- 
ter^j Ins l>pon pniitc‘(l m ‘^c>^cn (|nnrto AoluniC‘5, AMtli tlic 
Irish lo\( on one jncro nnd auEnirhsh tmnsi ition opposite 

All the histories ol Irol ind gno siihstantnlly the fame 
account of the earh times, and of the kings -who reigned 
proMoiis to the Christnn Era The greitest e\ent dc- 
scnht d in Ti i^h .ancient history is the conquest of the island 
by “ the sons of 3Iilidh" or I\lilcsinsj A\ho came from Spam 
■null a 1 irge fleet and a strong anin According to the 
chronologv of the “Four 2\Iastors, ’ this took place about 
the tear ITOO I> C ; but more probable accounts fiv the 
date lie irly four eontiirics 1 iter. T liese IMilesniis had been 
preceded b\ other successful mi iders The earliest com- 
jiany of in\ adiiig immigrants are described as “P.irthaloifs 
jteople,” av ho found in the isl nid a people called Foniho- 
i-aice, Foin'oraig Afi-aic, and Formoragh, rendered into 
English as Fornionaiis These Formonaiis are sometimes 
described as “iiatnos,’’ and soiiielimes it is said that they 
came m sjnps to fight Firth a Ion's pcojilc and subsequent 
iin aders The uniform representation is that they came 
ongiinllv fioni Africa It may be siijiposcd that the}* reji* 
rc«ent the hist comimmities established or cnilizcd m Ire- 
land b} iniimgrants from the Phamician or Cushite settle- 
inents in Afiica or Spam They treated P.arth.alon’s iicoplc 
aiith iiiMiicible hostility Aftei about tlnrt}* years, Par- 
thalon died of a ■wound recened in battle nith them, .and 
Ins colony became extinct 

The next miadiiig immigrants were led by F’cimhidli, 
who captured a stronghold of the Fonnorians, but .after a 
short time the fortress was retaken by More, the Formo- 
nm leader, ulio had “a fleet of si^ety shijis, and a strong 
army ’ This defeat was so oycrwhclmmg to F’cimlmlk 

P 
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tlmt mo'^t of Ills people fled from tlie island to Britain A 
pcuod clap‘5cd — about 400 years some of the accounts 
say — before llicrc ^^as another invasion. Then came the 
I'’ir*Bolg‘<, a strong pcojilc divided into three tubes, and 
('ailed Fir-Bolgs from the name of the pnncipal tribe 
They concpiered the nliole island, and duided it into five 
proi incos , a dn i*;!©!!, say the Irish ivnters, that has never 
been scnoii*-!}' disturbed, excepting that what is now Mun- 
ster vas ihen dnidcd into two piovinccs But the rale 
of the Fir-Bolgs lasted only .37 years, dunng which time 
they had nine king**, vlio appear in the lists as the first 
lime kings of Ireland Tliey ii ere displaced by the Tuatha- 
do-Bananiis, a peojdo evidcittly more nd\anced in civiliza- 
tion than all)' of the pronous invaders, nho came with a 
lion orfiil army, and o^ erthicw the Fir-Bolgs in a great bat- 
tle that IS famous in the Irish Annals Nuadha, lung of 
the Tuatha-dc-Dananns, lost his hand in this battle, and 
“ Crcidne, the artificer, put a silver hand upon him ” All 
accounts agiee in saying the rule of the Tuatha-de-Da- 
nanns lasted 197 years, and that they had nine kings, of 
V horn the last three reigned jointly. Their dominion was 
ovei thrown by the sons of Mihdb. 

It can be seen m all these nanatives that, in the earliest 
times to which the records relatej Africa, Spam, and other 
countries had commercial intcrconrse with Ireland. The 
gloat provocation that led the people of Spam, frequently 
called Milesians m the Annals, to mvade the island, was 
received dniing .a friendly visit of some of their people to 
the Tuath.a-dc-Dananns They conquered the whole isl- 
and, and held it until Ii eland ceased to be an independent 
kingdom. Tlieir language and culture were made pre- 
dominant, bemg gradually adopted by all the races and 
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j>i.'oplo« in the iMaiul Thc^o Milc«nns Mere Kelts; but 
some of the earlier nna'-ion*' iimcl lia\c l.ihcn jtlacc pre- 
Mous to tint Aryan immigration into Wcstcni Europe 
M Inch, by ab'-orlmig the cu ilircil Finnnh ami Cushite peo- 
ples fouiul there, in Ppaui, Gaul, ami the British IslamB, 
crcatcil the Keltic nee Perhaps the Milesians Mere the 
first Kelts that ajijiearctl in Trcl.iml 

It is not croilit ihle to English scholarship that those 
Mho represent it haie given no more attention to the oUl 
language ami literature oflrelaml, hut the e\j)lanation is 
not ilifiieult \Ve fiml it in that iiivincihlo scorn ami dis- 
(1 tin of the Enuli'-h for cverv thing Irnh by mIiicIi the rel.i- 
tioiihelMt'CU the two countries has been made so unprofit- 
able to both, and so in)urious to iR'land in all icspccts 
IVithout fnemllj and earoful iincstigation, it has been 
rudely assumed that the Irish linguagc and litoratrirc 
Merc not Morth attention, therefore they have been neg- 
lected It IS to be l.imenlod that this important field was 
not worked carefully two or three ceiilufics ago, when the 
old in.imiscnpts were more abumlant and the language 
was in gcneial use among the Irish, for much has been 
lost 'Without acccjitmg either the dates, the glosses, oi 
the ethnical speculations of the Inter Ii isli writers, we must 
•ulrait that the general oiithno and mam facts of Insh liis- 
tory furni^icd by the old records of the coniitrj' cannot 
reasonably he discredited nor shoMii to he niiprohahlc 
On the contrary, they are in harmony m ith m hat we know, 
or may reasonably presume, conccnnng Western Europe 
m prc-liistofic times The monuments of the Age of 
Bronre, as well as wliaS we kuow of the antiqmty and the 
colonizing enterprise of tlic Arabian Cushites, make this 
In':!! claim to antiquity piohahle, and foihid us to tieat it 
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with such contempt as has been so largely bcstowecl upon 
it This IS a case u here contemptuous scepticism dishon- 
ors those only who indulge it 

We know very well, without reading the Lish Annals, 
that Ireland was an mdependent nation, liaiing its oim 
kmgs, mstitutions, and civilization moie than two thou- 
sand years ago, and that it remamed so until its piiuces, 
moved by papal influence, submitted to the English It 
was an mdependent monarchy in the time of the Romans 
Ptolemy described its cities, Tacitus mentioned its nnpoit- 
ance , and it is prominently mentioned by u ri tors of carliei 
- ages We cannot leasonably discredit that poition of the 
Iiish Annals which relates to the ages since the Romans 
began their subjugation of the Keltic countries, notliitig 
but the intolerance of contemptuous luejudicc is capable 
ordoiug this It is no moie reasonable to reject the Iridi 
claim to antiquity, and ticat with disdain the older annals 
of the country 

Tlie Irish people seem to liavc readied the highest con- 
dition of then cnihzation and culture m the time of the 
Cleat so^cre]cn known in their annals as Ollanih Eodlila, 
who reigned long before the Christian Era, but tlicj vivc 
eminent for culture in times as late as the Konnan Con- 
quest of England Ko one faraihar with v hat is recorded 
of the history of England between the time of Ilengl^t and 
that ofWdliam the Conqueror has filled to ol)'-e‘r\e that 
Ireland at that time A^as the most oiihghtcncd eoimti-j ol 
Western Europe It had the best scholars and the mo-t 
adianced condition of learning jMe'-lnim «av‘< in his leo- 
clesiastical Histor3%“The jdnlocophj and logic taught in 
the Eurojican schools in the ninth ccntiii} scarc(‘I\ <h- 
scre ed such honorable titles, and Aiere little better th»in 
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empty jargon •There -were, hovever, to be found m vaii- 
ousplaceSj^jartictffoj??/ among the Irish, men of acute parts 
and extensive knovrledge, •who -were -well entitled to be 
called philosophers ” Among the learned Ii ishmen of that 
age 'was the celebi ated Scotns Gildas, accoi dmg to his bi- 
ographer, vrent to Ireland for education, and studied in its 
schools “ the highest forms of philosophy and bterature 
and Camden tells us that “ the Saxons, from all places, 
flocked to Ireland as the emporium of letters ” If the Koi- 
mans had failed to conquer England, the language and cul- 
ture of the English race -would no-w be different, and -we 
should have been taught greater respect for the language, 
antiquities, ancient history, and old hteiatuie of the Irish 
race. 


THE KELTIO EAEGirAGE 

Philologists arrange the known Keltic tongues m two 
dll isions the Gadhehc, embracmg the Irish, the Gaelic of 
Scotlahd, and the dialect of the Isle of Man , and the Cym- 
ric, compnsmg the Welsh, the Cormsh, and the Armoncan 
of Bnttany There may have been other Branches of this 
family that became extmct under Roman influence. The 
language of the Kelts — after much doubt concermng its 
charactei,that has been remoied by careful investigation 
— is now classed as a branch of the Aryan family Its Ary- 
an chaiactenstics were not immediately ob-nous Profess- 
or Craik, m his “ Manual of Enghsh Literature,” says 
“Probably any other two languages of the entire multi- 
tude held to be of this general stock [Indo-European or 
Arj'an] would umte moie readily than two of which only 
one is Celtic It would be nearly the same case -with that 
of the intermixture of an Indo-European -with a Semitic 
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Iniigungc. It lias Ijccn Biiggcstcfl that the Celtic branch 
iiiURtj in all probability, haie diverged from the common 
stem at a much cailicr date than any of the others ” 

An accompli‘'hcd American scholar, Pi ofessor Whitney 
speaking of Professor Schleicher’s scheme of relationship 
foi all branches of the Ar3'an family, obsencs that the po- 
sition assigned in it to the Keltic languages repels rather 
than attracts assent According to Professor Schleicher, 
their dci elojiment ivas later than that of most other branch- 
es of the faniilj', and they are more closely related to Latm 
than to any other Arjmn tongue This close relationship 
of the Aryan elements of the Keltic speech to that of the 
Ijatins cannot be denied ; the more carefully and thorough- 
ly the two languages aic compaied, the more clearly will 
this fact bo piescnted to the investigaloi It suggests that 
the Aryan people, whose influence m Western Europe cre- 
ated Keltica and the Keltic tongues, were Pelasgiaus fiom 
Italy. Tliese Pelasgians found in those Western countries 
a people of another lace, who, long before their arrival, 
had been civilized by the Arabian Cushites What hap- 
pened m England at a later penod, when the Saxons and 
Koiman Fiench were brought together in that country, 
must have occurred in this case, with results stiU more re- 
markable, for heie the peoples were not of the same race 
There was a fusion of two races, and of two languages that 
did not belong to the same family This fusion developed 
the Keltic tongues. The Pelasginn language, while retam- 
ing most of its fundamental charactenstics, and thus pie- 
eei ving its relationship to the Aryan family, was, to a gieat 
extent, transformed. It became the Keltic tongue. The 
decay and new growth that obscured its Aryan features 
may thus be explamed, without assuming that the Keltic 
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tringuo‘5 con>?tituto a branch of the Ar\an family, iihich 
“‘•cjnntoil fmm the common stem at a much earlier date 
than any of the others 

» m 

JCeltica con^i'-tcd onl\ of Gaul, Spain, and tlic Britidi 
Inlands According to the Iri'>h records, the Keltic peo- 
ple and language went to Ireland from Spain, and from 
Ireland to Scotland, Tiiey may ha\ c gone to England and 
Wales fiom Gaul In Spam and a portion of Soiilheni 
PriiKc the fusion of races and tongues was ne^cr com- 
plete Large comniunitics of the old Iberian people, now 
reprc'cntcal by the 15 isque*-, were cntirclv nnan’oeted by it 
This liny ha\c been due not only to the po'^ition of the 
dntiKts ^ho^ inhabited, but nKo to some diflbrcncc in blood 
iiid 1 inguago, cau«ed by iiiijioitant changes in the other 
Iberian communities" hith did not reach the Basques, but 
left them to represent moic accuiately the speech and blood 
of the earlier ages An authentic record of the ancient 
tuiiob would c\])lain much ih.at is now left to conjecture. 
E\cn a histor\ of the Keltic tongues would give us im- 
portant hi’^torical information But we ha\e no such his- 
torj*, and no trace of any Keltic dialect that does not be- 
long to cither the Gadhchc or the Cyraiic fimily It may 
l>e that the Gadlielic family represents the language as it 
was spoken in Spain, and the Cvninc the form m which it 
ajipeared in Gaul , but our know ledge of the Keltic speech, 
which IS limited to the Irish and Welsh, with afewkmdred 
dialects, does not alloW' us to speak on this pomt with any 
degree of certainty 

Thei:e was no such fusion of tongues in any other coim- 
try of Western Europe Tlie other branches of the Aryan 
family kept their language fiee from corrupting mixtures 
In some cases they fiercely expelled the old inhabitants of 
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the countries "where they settled. So it was in ScAudiuA- 
via, "where the old iN'orse immigrants tieated the Finns 
"With perpetual hostility, and descnhed them as “jotuns,” 
demons, hemgs of an accursed race There is no iccord oi 
tradition that tells when the first group of the Ar} an race 
'appeared m Central oi TFcsteni Europe. Tlie people raji- 
resented hy the Lithuanians and the Letts appear to liai c 
been the earhest immigiants, the old Pi nssians belonged 
to this group. Next piobably came the Slaionians, nho 
settled in Poland and othei countiics of Central Europe 
The Tentomc fanuly, including several distinct groups-, 
came later to the countnes where history found them It 
may be that all these immigrations preceded that of tliu 
Pelasgians into Spam and Gaul, but it docs not seem prob- 
able that any group of the Teutonic family appealed in 
Sweden, Denmark, 01 even Germany, prei ions to the be- 
ginning of the Keltic age It is inoic likely that this fam- 
ily came latest, and that it arrived in Geimany and the 
more "Western countnes but a few contnnes in ndiancc of 
the Roman inirasion, or at a period considerably later th in 
the beginning of the Age of Iron All th(“-c f.inuhcs of 
the Aryan race, however, may have been in IC.isKrn Eu- 
rope a long tmie before any of them appeared at the West 

AXCTEXT coinrcnacATiON with AMrim i 
Was Amenca knoiin to the ancients? I shall not un- 
dertake here a full discussion of this cjnection, v huh n- 
quires a careful consideration of the niominnnti and Iifor 
ary romams of the ancient cniliralions fonnd in Ann re i 
"uhon this continent waa di^coiercd bj Coliirnbii'' h d 
I have to say on the subject will be limited l'> a bin f d' 
ment of the grounds onailiicli tlio'-e ai lio^e iiujnirif -i h iv* 
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been conducted •\ntb most care and intelligence believe 
there was conmumication between the Old TTorld and 
Amenca m veiy i emote tflbes They find the evidence of 
this communication m the rums and traditions of the an- 
cient American civilizations, as well as in the traditions 
and myths of classical antiqmty "We will begin with 
what IS found m Amenca 

1 Tlie antiqmties of Mexico and Central America reveal 
leligious symbols, devices, and ideas neaily identical with 
those found m all countries of the Old TTorld wheie Cush- 
ite communities formerly existed They show us planet 
woiship, with its usual oiqihic and phallic accompaniments 
Humboldt, havmg traveled in Amenca, and observed re- 
mams of these civilizations, was convmced that such com- 
munication formerly -existed He found ei idence .of it m 
the rchgious symbols, the architecture, the hieroglyphics, 
and the social customs made manifest by the niins, which 
he was sure came fiom the other side of the ocean, and, 
m his a lew, the date of this commumcation was older than 
“ the present dia ision of Asia mto Chmese, Mongols, Hin- 
dus,” etc [See his “Eesearches concemmg the Institutions 
and Monuments of the Ancient People of Amenca ”] Hum- 
boldt did not observe symbols of the phalhc worship, but 
the Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg shows that they were 
described by Spanish writers at the tune of the Conquest 
He pomts out that they were prevalent m'the countries 
of Mexico and Central Amenca, bemg a ery abundant at 
Colhuacan on the Gulf of Cahforma, and at Panuco Col- 
huacan was* a flounshmg city, and the capital of an im- 
portant kingdom, “there,” he says, “phalhc institutions 
had existed from tune immemonaL” At Panuco phallic 
symbols abounded m the temples and on the public mon- 

R 2 
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uments These, with the serpent deyices, the stin trorship, 
and the remarkable knowledge of astronomy that existed 
in connection with them, show a i^stem of religion of which 
the Abb6 is constramed to say “Asia appears to have 
been the cradle of this religion, and of the social mstitn- 
tutions which it consecrated.” The Abb6 Brasseur de 
Bourbourg has studied American antiqmties more pro- 
foundly than any other investigator He has a veiy im- 
portant collection of the books of the ancient people of 
Mexico and Central America, one of which, “The Popol 
Vuh,” he has tianslated into French , and he has written 
m the same language, and published m four octal o vol- 
umes, a “History of the Civilized Nations of Mexico and 
Central Amenca durmg the Ages before Chnstopher Co- 
lumbus,” the matenals for the woik being taken fiom the 
old books he has collected or examined. 

2 'The traditions of these countiies are still more ex- 
plicit Their uniform testimony is, that the ancient Amer- 
ican civilization came onginaUy fiom the East across tJic 
ocean In Sahagun’s history, it is stated that, according 
to the traditions of the people ofTucatan, the onginal civ- 
ihzers came in ships from the East A siradai tiadition 
was communicated to the Spaniards by Montezuma Tlie 
Abb4 Brasseur de Bourbourg, speaking of the earliest civ- 
ihzation of the Mexicans and Central Amencans, says 
“ Tlie native traditions generally attribute it to bearded 
white men, who came across tlie ocean fiom the east ” 
The natn e histones he has examined desenbe three classes 
of ancient inhabitants First, the Chichimecs, vho seem 
to ha-i e been the uncivilized aborigines of the cOuiitr} ; 
second, the Colhuas, who weie the first civilizers, and by 
whom the Chichimecs were taught to cultivate the earth, 
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cook tlicir food, nnd ndopl the ticafrc: of on ilircd life ; nnd, 
third, the Xnlun'' or Tollcc*-, "who came much liter ns 
|H'nceahle imnuirrnnts, hut nftor a time muted tilth tiii- 
on ili7cd Chichimei >■, cnii'-cd n on il t\ nr, niid secured pou cr 
The Collnn^ tiorc the henrded tilutc men,tthn enme lu the 
enrlic't times across the Atlniitto Tlioy limit Pnlcnquc 
and other cities, ongiiiated the oldest and finest moiiu- 
moiits of the ancient cn iIi7,ntioii, and estahhshed the great 
kmirdom of Xihalhn, tiliich i^ celehritcd m the histones 
and traditions It conijirised Guatemala, Chiajns, Yiiea- 
taii. and jirohaJilt other count ncs I)i '-ire Chaniay, speak- 
ing of the rums u Mill i, jiomts out th it the most ancient 
arclntccturo, ]>aintnig«, mosaics, and artistic designs arc in 
the highest stale, and shoM “inaneloiis m orknnnship, ’ 
Millie the later additions arc in a much loMcr stale, and 
seem to he the Mork of a pcojilc Ic's advanced in culture 
and skill than the original founders of the city Tlic finest 
and most remarkable tnonuiucnts in these countnes seem 
to be remains of that ancient kingdom of Xibalba It is 
s ud repeatedly that “ the Colhuas came from beyond the 
sea, and directly from the east ” Tlic Ahhe makes this 
statement also* “Tlicre Mas a constant tradition among 
the people a\ ho dwelt on the Pacific Ocean that people 
from distant nations beyond the Pacific formerly came to 
trade at the ports of Coatnlco and Pechugui, ivhich be- 
longed to the kingdom of Tehuantepec ” The traditions 
of Peru told of people M'ho came to that countra’’ by sea, 
and landed on the Pacific coast Tlie reader ariU remem- 
ber that there M'as anciently a great maritime empire of 
the iilalays, and that dialects of the Malay language are 
scattered across the Pacific Ocean as far as Easter Island 
Such, very briefly stated, are the chief points m the tes- 
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timony of the antiquities and traditions found in America 
TT e will now turn to tiie ancient myths and traditions of 
the Old World 

In the traditions, legends, and mythical geography of 
the ancients, there is much that has no meanmg if it does 
not preseive vague recollections of very ancient Imowl- 
edge of Amenca. The mythical references to a great con- 
tmeut beyond the “ Cronian Sea,” meanmg the Atlantic, 
Plutarch’s mention of a great Croman or Saturnian con- 
tment, the Atlantis of Solon and Plato, and the Merope 
of Theopompus, all belong to a circle of very ancient tra- 
ditions, with which many are familiar. There is nothmg 
in the history of the human mmd that allows ns to treat 
them as pure fictions The mythical stoiy of the Atlantic 
Island which Solon brought from Egypt was not entirely 
new in Greece The invasion of the East, to which it re- 
fers, seems to have given rise to the Panathensea, the old- 
est, greatest, and most splendid festivals m honoi of Athe- 
na celebrated in Attica These festivals aie said to hare 
been established by Enchthonius m the most ancient times 
remembered by the historical traditions of Athens Poeckh 
says of them m his Commentary on Plato 

“In the greater Panathensea there was earned in proces- 
sion a p^lum of Minerva, representing the war with the 
giants and the nctoiy of the gods of Olympus In the 
lesser Panatheniea they earned another peplum [covered 
with symbohe devices], which showed how the Athenians, 
supported by Mmerva, had the advantage m the war with 
the Atlantes.” A scholia quoted 'irom Proclus by Hum- 
boldt and Boeckh says, “ The histonans who speak of the ' 
islands of the extenor sea tell us that m tjieir time there 
were seven islands consecrated to Proserpme, and three 
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odioTM of immcn‘-c c\U'nt , of w Inch tlio fii’^t con<=ccritc(l 
to Pluto, the f-econd to Ammon, nnd tlic third to Xoptuno 
The mhahitants of tlic Httor Ind prc ‘•cried a recollection 
(tran'=nnttod to them hy their nncc‘=tor‘;) of the ichnd of 
Atlantic, Mhuh iia'i c'ctrcnudy large, and for a long tune 
held PM ay oi cr all the idanda of the Atlantic Ocean At- 
lantic aKo M a« consecrated to Xeptnne ” [Sec Ilnmholdt’s 
llictoiro do la Geographic dnXomcan Continent, a ol i ] 
Tlic knoM ledge of America pignified hy thece nii tlip and 
tradlllOll‘^ must ho referred to a aery remote antiquity — to 
a period as iiuicli older than the time of the Ta nans as that 
of the fir^L < la ilixatioii of Spain and Xoithaa ostein Afnca 
aaas older than the hnildiiig of Gade« If, as scoins pioh- 
ahle, this knoaa ledge aaas a reality, the people aaho com- 
muiiKatod aaith Ameuca must haac gone fiom the gicat 
nation created on the ^Vestoiii Mediterranean hy the ear- 
liest Cushite coinmuiiitios cstahlishcd m th it region If 
that coramunication lasted a thousand ycais, the age m 
aaliicli it avas di<contimiod aaould haac heen mythical long 
before the lime aa hen the Tj nans began to establish settle- 
ments at the "NVest "N^Hiat aa c knoaa' of the rise and de- 
cline of important nations, and of the great political chan- 
ges to aa hich such nations arc liable, suggests lioaa' it may 
haac been interiuptcd The Goths and Vandals did not 
continue the gieat entcqiriscs of the Romans Tlicre may 
haa-e been daik as arell as bright ages in the history of 
these great countries at the West 

De Bourbourg, m one of the notes of the Introduction to 
his translation of the Popol-Vuli, aa Inch gia es a mythical 
history of verj’’ ancient times m Central Amenca, presents 
for consideration a remarkable analogy betaa'cen the king- 
dom of Xibalba and the mythical accoimt of the island of 
Atlantis He says 
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“Without seeking to advance any particular opinion 
on the subject, it seems to me useful to call the reader’s 
attention to the analogies piesented between the empire 
of Xibalba and that of Atlantis as described m Plato’s 
Critias Poth countries are magnificent, exceedmgly fer- 
tile, and abound in the precious metals; the empire of At- 
lantis was divided into ten kmgdoms, governed by five 
couples of twin sons of Poseidon, the eldest bemg supreme 
over the others; and the ten constituted a tribunal that 
managed the affairs of the empire. Their descendants gov- 
erned after them. The ten kmgs of Xibalba, who reigned 
[m couples] under Hun-Came and Vuknb-Came [and who 
together constituted a grand council of the kmgdom], cer- 
tainly fuinish cunous points of comparison And theie is 
wantmg neither a catastrophe [foi Xibalba had a terrific 
inundation] nor the name of Atlas, of which the etymol- 
ogy IS found only in the Xahuatl tongue, it comes from 
water, and we know that a city of AUan, Xear the Wa- 
ter, stdl existed on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of 
Panama at the time of the Conquest ” 

In Peru, as in the countries compiised in that ancient 
kmgdom of Xibalba, the oldest civilization was the most 
advanced, and had the highest style of art and mechanical 
skilL Here, too, the oldest structures were attnbuted to 
bearded white men, who, it is said, worked stone with iron 
implements brought from their own country The tradi- 
tions call them “ sons of the sea ” It is a remarkable fact, 
not generally known, that the Incas worked iron mmes on 
the east side of Lake Titicaca [See Introduhtion to Po- 
pol-Vuh, p 224 ] Planet worship, temples of the sun, and 
great knowledge of astronomy existed m Peni at a very 
enriy period. Montesinos and De Bourbourg say the Pc- 
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ruvians bad an accurate measure of tbe solar year, and a 
knovrledge of tbe art of wiitmg, together Tintb paper made 
of banana leaves, “ at least 1800 years before our era ” De 
Bourbonrg thinks large numbers of Colhnas may have mi- 
grated from Central America to Pern 
Therfe is in Diodorus Siculus, book v,, chap m, an im- 
portant passage concemmg America vlucb is not myth- 
ical, and seems to be given as a historical fact rather than 
as a tradition He says • “ Over agamst Africa lies a very 
great island in the vast ocean, many days’ sad from Libya 
vestward. The sod is very frnitfol. It is diversified vith 
mountams and pleasant % ales, and the tovms are adorned 
'With stately buddings ” Afrer descnbmg the gardens, or- 
chards, and foimtams, he tells ho-w this pleasant country 
■was discovered The Phoenicians, he says, haA mg built 
Gades, saded along the Atlantic coast of Africa A Phoe- 
nician ship, voyagmg do'wn this coast, -was, “ on a sudden, 
dm en by a funous storm far mto the mam ocean , and, 
after they had lam nndei this tempest many days, they at 
length arrived at this island ” There have been attempts 
to believe that the great land of cmhzed people thus dis- 
covered was either the Cassitendes or one of the Canary 
Islands Look on the map, and judge whethei such a be- 
lief IS possible to a reasonable mincL Tie land reached by 
the Phoenicians of that tempest-driven ship is more likely 
to liaAC been some part of Central America or Yucatan, 
where at that time stood the great cities now in rums 
There is a similar statement m a work attributed to Aris- 
totle (de jU'iralf Atisad/), m which the^discoi-ery is as- 
cribed to the Carthaginians , but the statement of Diodonis 
IS most particular, and evidently most correct Humboldt 
\La Geographic du Aonvtau Continent, p 191] cites a pas- 
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sage of Plutarch, m which he thinks, with Oi-tehus, that 
not only the Antilles, hut the American continent itself, 
IS described, for it is the “ Great Continent” of which he 
speaks beyond the ocean, and one of the speakers m the 
dialogue gives an account of what was told of the Satui- 
nian Continent by a stranger who came from it to Car- 
thage, 

The extract from Theopompus relating to Amenca is fa- 
miliar to scholars, but not, peihaps, to general readers 
,^han, m his “ Vana Histona” [book ui , chap xvui.], tells 
us that Theopompus related the particulars of an mterview 
between Midas, king of Phrygia, and Sdenus, in which Si- 
lenus reported the existence of a great continent beyond 
the Atlantic “ largei than Asia, Europe, and Libya togeth- 
er ” He stated that a race of men, called Meropes, dwelt 
theie, and had extensive cities The statement of Theo- 
pompus went on to say that the Meropes were persuaded 
that their country alone was a contment Out of curiosi- 
ty, some of them crossed the ocean and visited the Hyjier- 
boreans De Bourbourg, referring to those who talk of 
these distinct references to Amenca as “fictions,” says very 
justly, “If the story of Theopompus is a fiction, it is, like 
‘ The Incas’ of Maimontel, founded on fact ” 

It is now a histoncal fact that the Northmen, sailmg ‘ 
from Iceland, not only discovered Amenca m the tenth 
century, but also established colonies on the coast of New 
England, and that they preserved commimication with 
these colonies for two centunes Most readers are famihar 
with the story of these discovenes and settlements of the 
Northmen, It is not so well known, but' is, nevertheless, 
quite true, that they were preceded in Iceland by the Insh, 
and m voyages to Amenca by the Lnsh and the Basques, 
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Tlic Basques, being adventurous fisbenucn, and extensn ely 
ougagcdin the ulnle fishery, ivcre accustomed to MSit tlie 
northeast coast of America long before the time of Coluni- 
• bus, and probabh “ from time immemorial ” [See Michel’s 
“ Lcs Pays Basques,” and De Bourbourg's Introduction ] 
There is no scarcity ofieports and traditions of Irish voy- 
ages to Amenca, but I will do no more than cite a fact re- 
corded bv the Abbe Brasseur de Bourbouro: m a note to 
Ins translation of the Popol-Yuh. He says 

“Tliere is an abundance of legends and traditions con- 
ceniiiig the passage of the Insh into Ameiica, and their 
liabitual communication mth that contment many centu- 
nes before the time of Columbus TTe should bear m mind 
that Ireland was colonized by the Phoemcians [or by peo- 
ple of that race] An Insh saint, named Yigilc, who hved 
in the eighth century, was accused to Pope Zachary of 
havmg taught heresies on the subject of the antipodes At 
first he wrote to the pope in reply to the charge, but aft- 
erwards he went to Pome in person to justify himself, 
and there he proved to the pope that the Irish had been 
accustomed to communicate with a trans-Atlantic world ” 
This fact seems to have been preserved m the records of 
the Vatican 

It IS known that knowledge of the Amencan contment 
existed m Chma and Japan long before the time of Colum- 
bus The Abb4 de Bourbourg says m his Introdnction to 
the Popol-Vuh, “It has been known to scholars nearly a 
century that the Chmese were acquainted with the Ameri- 
can contment m the fifth century of our era Their ships 
visited it They called it Eu-Sanff, and said it it as situ- 
ated at the distance of 20,000 Ji from TaSan ” M, Leon 
de Rosny has ascertained that Fusang is the topic of “ a 
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curjous notice in the ]V(irhct'nrScin-tcu-dzon-ye'^ (which is the 
name of the great Japanese Encyclopaedia). In that work 
Eusang is said to he situated east of Japan, beyond the 
ocean, at the distance of about 20,000 li (7000 miles or 
moi ^ from Ta-naii'JcouSJc De Bourbourg, who quotes the 
notice, adds “Headers who may desire to make oOmpan- 
sons between the J apanese description of Jhisang and some 
country in Amenca will find astonishing analogies in the 
countnes described by Castaneda and Ei a Marcos de Niza, 
m the provmce of Cibola ” 

The Chinese and Japanese do not give us myths , they 
tell ns what they have actually known for many centuries 
The Welsh prince Madog, about the year 1170 A.D , was 
just as certam of the existence of Amenca when “he sailed 
away westward, gomg south of Ireland,” to find a land of 
refiige from the civil war among his countrymen. The 
Welsh annals tell us that he ibund the land he sought 
Having made preparations for a settlement, he returned to 
Wales, secuied a large company that “filled ten ships,” ^ 
and then sailed away agam, and “never returned ” In- 
1660, Rev Moigan Jones, a Welsh clergyman, seeking to 
go by land from South Carolina to Roanoke, was captured 
by the Tuscarora Indians He declares that his hfe was 
spared because he spoke Welsh, which some of the Indians 
imderstood, that he was able to converse with them m 
Welsh, though with some difficulty; and that he remamed 
with them four months, sometimes preachmg to them in 
Welsh John Wilhams, LL T) , who reproduced the state- 
ment of Mr Jones in his work on the story oiTimce Ma- 
dog’s emigration, pubhshedin 1791, explamed it by assum- 
ing that Pimce Madog settled in ETorth Carolina, and that 
the Welsh colony, after bemg weakened, was incorporated 
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itli lho«o Indians If ire may 'bche\ c the story of Mr 
Jones (and I cannot find that Ins acracity avas questioned 
at the tune), it n lU seem necessary to accept this cxjilana- 
tion It a\ ill be recollected that, in the early colony times, 
the Tuscaroras aicie sometimes called “ White Indians ” 
The Northmen had settlements m New England long be- 
fore Pi nice Madog’s colony nent to America 
But I must leave this topic, n Inch requiics a aolume 
instead of a fen pages Tlie Abbe de Bourbourg thuilcs 
ancient America “is still to be discoacrcd ” Peihaps he 
mil advance the discovery by finding means to interjnet 
the inscriptions at Palcnqiie Certainly there is nothing 
unreasonable or improbable in the supposition that the 
countries on the Western Mediterranean, associated in the 
myths with Atlas and the Atlanlides, communicated with 
Amcnca in ver)' I'cmotc antiquity, nor is it improbable that 
there was communication across the Pacific The objec- 
tions raised agamst it come chiefly from the gratuitous as- 
sumption that such entei'pmse was impossible m ancient 
times, and from the influence of thought and imagination 
preoccupied, perhaps unconsciously, by an mvmcible de- 
termuiatiou to deny it 
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vine tablets, Otfrled Mailer, Bethnm, lcncs4Jk4C, how the historv of Hellas 
874 the Etrnrians may have been a has been ■written, 89, 46 suppose Anter- 
mlstme of Finns and Cushites, S7S-376. lean history so written 8000 years hence, 
Enguvinc tables, 374 4T, Boanls opinion of Greek writer* 

Enhemems a Eationallst, 350 on Mvthology and Antlqnitv, 43, lim- 

ited geographic knowledge of the Hei- 
Finns the oldest kno^wn people of En Jenic people, 102, their scholars neg- 
ropc.nos, their relation to the Iberians iected the historv of Egypt, 267 
B6S, 369 they ha\ e been driven north- Hercules, Pillars or, 167, 15S , Hcrcnlcs at 
ward, 8CS , they tvere In Italy and Hly- the West, 162 , 153, 124, 855 , ho died in 
rla, 373 Spain, BBS his stone nnd enp, 124 , in 

Forraorians the oldest known people of the myths, S!S, 6St. 

Ireland, 355, 8S5 their reelstatice to In Hlmyaric inscriptions, when first discov- 
vaders SS5 their probable origin, 8S5 cr^ SI, S2 , they preserve the old lan- 
Frevnei on the ancient Mepha, S2 , on the gnage S9 their probable age, 90, oj, 
Hlmyaric langnagc, 90 , on the origin 194 Himyaric inscriptlonB at Samar- 
of Chaldea, 194, Ins on Dionysos, 2s5. cand, 110 Mr Birch’s criticism, 91 
Fnsang, a Chinese and Japanese name Hlmvante kings in Sonthem Arabls 106 , 
of America, 401 , a Japanese Ecncyclo- date edven for the time of Him vnr, 107 , 
jredla on Fnsang, 401. the Himvaritc kingdom divided, and, 

after “ fifteen gonerattons" rennlted 
Gades when and whv it ■was bunt, 150, bv Harith-ef Raiseh, 107 , chronological 
554 \va3 preceded in Spain bv a ■verv stupidity relative to the time of Him- 
old Cnshlte civilization, 156, 157 , Its yar, 107 Mahometan attempt* to rc- 
ship-buildlng, K7 constract all Arabian historv around 

Geology on the antiquity of man, 10 Its theHimTnritekings,IW,theHImrar- 
estimntes of past tim j, 18, 14 how Its Ite kingdom destroyed by an In\ nslou 
testimony has been reeved, 25 geo- from AoTssinla, 107 
logical changes in Lower Chaldea, 1S9, Historical skepticism, its hopcle'S Incrc- 
191 , boring* and excavations in the dnlity, 21 illnstmted in Grote s histo- 
Kilc Valley 303-305 Geology on the rv of Greece, 40, 41 , most doubt itself 
history of Western Europe, 353, S55 at timc«, 1 73 
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Index, 


Dionysos, 2ST , on Pelasglti, 103 , on 189, 190; was the oldest Chaldean city, 
Western Enrope,8i8-3S0, why Sanskrit 191, 192, 209, was the first capital oi' 
books soy so much ot ^rica and West- Chaldea, 160, 209. ^ 

cm Enropc, 378 

Sc'cnce in ancient times secret and es- Vambtry on mins in Central Asia, ICt 
elusive, 120, Pythagoras In Egypt, 12C, ^ 

science in andent Arabia, 118-125, Stra- Welsh books noticed, 8S3. 

Pbrnnidan science and “night- Western Europe, Its antitraitles. It 15. 
sailing, 120. how we begin its history, 351, tie Kelts 

Semites in Arabia called Moastarrlbes, not inferior to the Bomans In manvre- 


74, 77, they have chiefly occupied the 8pects,S62, Ctesar described their dvil- 
aitentlon of the modems, 77, 99, they liatlon, 351, Strabo’saccoaatont,852, 
arc comparatively modem in Arabia, the Eomans destroyed the hooks of 
77, they have appropriated the repu- other peoples, 836, 852 , two periods of 
tatlon of the old race, 70, 77, the Ara- Cushite ocenpation of Western Enropc 
biau Semites were not a literary people, and North AWca, 853^8, the first an- 
102,103, the Ufa of their prophet not dent and mythlcalln Tvrinn times, 363, 
written until more than a century after 865 , the Atlantic Island, 853, 367, the 
his death, 103, Semites found In Chal- ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, 855, 
dea by the dvlllzlng Cnshites, 18T, 204, 858, very andent Phmnidans created 

205. the Age of Bronze, 355, 305-867, its an- 

Solon on Atlantis, 353, 834 , Atlantis and tiqnlty, 862, 864, 307, the Tyrians cre- 
thc Athenian Panathente^ 398 ated the Age of Iron, 850, 807 , the Age 

Spain and Northwestern Africa ancient- of Stone and a Finnic race, 855, 869, SM, 
ly closely connected, 875. 376 , great an- 808 . in Spain and Northwestern Africa 
tlqutty of their first civihzatton, 365, dvilizatlonmnch older than the Age of 
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ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, ZX, 
858, very undent Phmnidans created 
the Age of Bronze, 355, 305-867, its an- 
tiquity, 862, 864, 307, the Tyrians cre- 
ated the Age of Iron, 850, 807 , the Age 
of Stone and a Finnic race, 855, 869, SM, 


804, 374, 880, they were known as '* the) Bronze, 804, 809, 880 , a foreign people 
West," 876, 876 were better known to began this 864, it begun on Ibu 
Greeks berore Homer’s time than after West Const, 863, 804, 'Western Enrope 
It, 870, the oldest people in Spain, 869, described in Sanskrit hooks, 378, by 
870 Homer, 870, 879 , its ancient commnnf- 

Stonehenge a temple of the Bronze Age, cation with America, S9T, 403. 

860, Stonehenges In Ambla,?T,$S. Whitney on Chinese literature, 15, on 
Snslana part of andent Chaldea, 197, a ProC. Schleicher’s theory of the Keltic 
date in Its ruins, 197, it probably led in tongues, SS9, 8W 
expelling the “Heditm" dynasty, 203, Writings, the oldest, 11 
212 

JXlbalba, a pre-hlstoric kingdom in Cen- 


described in Sanskrit hooks, 378, by 
Homer, 870, 879 , Us ancient commnnf- 
cation with America, S9T, 403. 


Tnrtessns and “ships of Tarshlsh/’ 166, 


ca, 895, It was established by 


157# voyages from Tartessus to Ophlr,] men fipom the x^t who came In ship?, 
350 894.895, Us covemment resembled that 

Thrace Ui andent times, 46, 46. of AUantis, 897, 898 

Tonancks, their Phcenldan or Cnshite ^ .a .. »» •» 

origin, 541 , their dtles and condi- Yemen, Khatau Us first kjpgi lO, its m- 
tion In the Sahara, 841 , theU language ins, 81 , its tmcient wpitad and great 
and literature, 340, 341, their iiScrip- dike, 84, 85, Us relaUons with Phccni- 
tlons like those of El Harrah and Cen- cia, 132. 

tralArahia, 86, Tonaricks described by n., 

Elchardsom Eyon, and others, 841, 342, Zodiac, its anttq^ty, HT-JIS. came to ns 

^ - - from the Chaldeans, 118, zodiacs n*ed 






Turanian" a v ery Indefinite 
gnistlc science, 68, 242 , Im; 
plied to the Cashltes, 8S, 


Indefinite term in Un 


plied to the Cushites, SS, 89, the Tu 
ranlan theory on the Dravidlan Ian 


. Ui India, Chaldea, and Egypt similar, 
118, they came from the ancient Ara- 
openy ap- blnns, 118. , - . 

, theTu- Zohnk, famous in Arabian and Iranian 
[dlan Ian- history, was an Arabian king, 109, Ws 


kingdom, 9S, 103, fie conqnercd the 
kingdom of Hints or Iran, lOS wMt 
the Jbmnlan books say of him, 1^> lO^j 


TmSe^i,' aTpeople in Spain, 852, their 
civilization. 852, SSI , their books, 85i iTe^p^tabTy esiaWisiicd the 
TTnUyofmanldnd,10,S12. 

Dr or the Chaldees where Henan seeks 2k)roaster and chronology, 51-37 
it, 189, 205, its mins in Lower Chaldea, 


an books say of him, 103,100 
bly established the ‘‘Jlcdlan 



